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WILL  GUIDE  ME  TO  THE  END 


Preface 

From  dme  to  time  during  the  past  fourteen 
years  I  have  contributed  to  the  columns  of  T'A^ 
CharUstown  Enterprise  articles  having  reference  to 
Charlestown,  its  residents,  and  its  society  in  the 
past.  The  articles  contain  much  that  has  been 
taken  from  authentic  historical  records,  more 
perhaps  of  personal  recollection,  and  are  full  of 
pleasant  memories  of  a  conununity  in  which  I 
have  lived  for  a  very  long  period  and  of  which  I 
have  great  occasion  to  think  with  grateful  emotion 
and  honest  pride. 

In  preparing  these  articles  I  have  felt  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  desire  to  give  expression  to  my 
estimation  of  the  character  of  the  Old  Town  and 
of  its  good  influence  upon  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make  it  their  place  of  residence. 
I  have  no  comparison  to  make  between  it  and 
other  places,  but  I  look  over  the  list  of  names  I 
have  given  and  am  sure  that  it  contains  those  of  a 
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6  PREFACE 

great  number  of  persons  who  are  so  well  known  for 
their  standing  and  success  in  life  that  it  is  not  need- 
ful specially  to  call  attention  to  their  merits  or  to 
boast  of  their  citizenship. 

I  have  been  urged  many  times  to  have  these 
papers  reprinted  in  book-form.  In  my  own  judg- 
ment it  has  been  questionable  whether  they  were 
worth  such  use;  but  I  have  concluded  at  last  to 
have  this  volume  issued.  It  has  seemed  to  me  at 
times  that  the  chapters  should  be  re-arranged  and 
carefully  systematized;  but  on  the  whole  I  deem 
it  best  to  put  them  in  the  book  as  they  appeared 
in  the  newspaper.  If  they  shall  be  found  worthy 
of  perusal,  and  give  pleasure  to  my  friends,  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 

The  date  of  the  original  appearance  of  each  of 
the  papers  is  shown  at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 

T.  T.  S. 

July,  1902. 
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I 

The  Dexter  Estate 

Sanrad  Dexter — (Slet  Alexander — Nathan  Bridge  —  HarnQtoo 
Davidaon— Rhodes  Lockwood. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  account  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  house  recently  purchased  by  Post  Abraham 

Lincoln  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
the  selection  of  a  part  of  the  Samuel  Dexter  estate  as  a 
location  for  its  headquarters.  The  location  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  one.  It  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  association,  but  it  has  a  history  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon  as  the  members  sit  around  their  camp-fires, 
using  the  past  to  make  the  present  cheerful,  interesting, 
and  instructive. 

I  looked  over  the  building  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
occasion  referred  to^  and  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find 
the  comfortable  and  elegant  old  mansion  transformed  into 
a  useful  public  building,  with  a  modem  audience-hall  of 
fine  proportions,  tastefully  fitted  up,  having  an  ample 
entrance-way,  and  a  dining-hall  equal  to  the  comfortable 
seating  of  a  hundred  or  more  persons,  or  to  the  aocom- 
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modation  of  a  very  large  company  with  a  free  and  easy 
lunch.  I  missed  the  beautiful  stairway  in  the  front  hall, 
which  had  been  the  admiration  of  aU  visitors  to  the  old 
mansioiL  It  was  always  very  ornamental  in  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  house,  but  I  suppose  it  could  not  be 
worked  into  the  plans  for  the  new,  and  so,  except  for  a 
short  time  in  the  memory  of  a  few  of  us,  that  attractive 
design  is  gone  forever. 

That  very  distingfuished  man,  Samuel  Dexter,*  who 
was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  John  Adams,  and  of  whom,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  John  Adams  in  writing  to  a  friend 
declared,  "I  have  lost  the  ablest  friend  I  had  on  earth, 
in  Mr.  Dexter,"  lived  for  some  years  in  Charlestown,  in 
the  house  about  which  we  are  writings  which  he  had 
built  on  a  tract  of  land  purchased  of  J.  Hay.  In  this 
house  was  bom  his  son,  Franklin  Dexter,  another  dis- 
tinguished man,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  ''with  his 
eminence  as  a  lawyer  he  united  great  knowledge  and 
skill  in  art,  and  high  attairmients  in  literature." 
Franklin  Dexter  was  the  father  of  another  prominent 
man  of  the  present  time,  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  of  Boston, 
to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  a  good  deal  more  than 
it  knows  for  the  erection  of  the  fine  statue  of  Colonel 
Prescott  on  the  Monument  grounds.    When  the  package 


•  Samnel  Dezter  was  In  the  Manachiuetts  Senate  In  1792 ;  in  the 
Council  in  i8o4-'o5 ;  in  tlie  Congxest  of  tlie  United  States*  i79J-'^5  • 
in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1799-1800 ;  he  was  Secietaiy  of  the 
Txeasnry,  January  i  to  Bfaich  j,  1801,  and  Secretaiy  of  War,  1800-1801. 
He  was  the  fiist  president  of  the  first  Temperance  Society  in  Massachn- 
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containing  the  statue  was  first  opened  after  its  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  wharf  of  the 
Hallowell  Granite  Company,  where  it  was  landed,  and 
afterwards  called  with  the  writer  at  the  old  manaon 
in' Green  Street  to  look  over  the  former  residence  of 
his  ancestors,  the  birthplace  of  his  father. 

Samuel  Derter  sold  the  estate  to  Giles  Alexander 
in  1800^  and  it  was  his  residence  until  1814,  when  he 
sold  it  to  Matthew  Bridge,  who  died  not  long  after. 
Neither  Matthew  Bridge  nor  his  wife  ever  occupied 
this  house,  but  their  son,  Nathan  Bridge^  resided  there 
from  18 14  till  1830,  when  he  died.  His  daughter  Susan 
spent  hcT  childhood  and  youth  here,  and  was  married 
to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  chemist,  mineralogist,  and 
geologist,  of  world-wide  reputation.  When  the  estate 
was  offered  at  auction  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  present,  coming, 
as  she  said,  to  see  what  remained  of  her  old  home, 
to  call  up  pleasant  recollections  of  her  girlhood  days, 
when  everything  about  her  father's  residence  was  in 
perfect  order  and  delightful  to  look  upon.  And  it  was 
a  beautiful  place,  for  during  the  occupancy  of  Nathan 
Bridge  it  received  its  greatest  care  and  the  largest 
improvement  was  made.  Mr.  Bridge  spared  no  eicpense 
to  keq)  fully  up  to  the  times  in  the  adornment  of  his 
grounds  and  the  variety  of  his  plants ;  and  his  garden 
was  known  to  all  lovers  of  horticulture  as  one  of  the 
very  best  kept  and  most  interesting  in  the  State.  His 
love  for  it  was  such  as  to  keep  his  skilled  employees 
constantly  active  and  ambitious  to  excel,  and  their 
success  was  known  and  acknowledged.  His  green- 
house, in  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  was  small,  but 
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he  had  a  fine  Aow  of  espalier  fruit-trees  (apricot, 
nectarine^  and  peach)  on  the  brick  walls  on  Hig^  Street, 
and  on  frames^  anai^ged  hi  vaxions  shapew^  between  the 
greenhouse  and  the  walL  From  the  ode  door  of  the 
house  he  kxdoed  out  i^xin  a  orde  of  fir<4iee%  hi  the 
center  of  which  was  the  tulqKtreesdD  standmg.  Beyond 
this  circle  was  a  fniit-guden  of  standard  trees — peach* 
dwarf  apple,  chenry,  and  pear.  A  seckd  pear,  one  of 
these  trees,  was  grafted  from  the  original  seckel,  which 
was  a  native  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  This  tree 
remained  and  bore  much  fine  fruit  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Edward  Lawrence,  after  his  purchase  of  a  part  of 
the  estate  on  Hig^  Street  for  his  residence. 

Passing  through  the  fruit  garden,  the  entianoe  to  the 
grove  or  shaded  walk  was  reached,  about  in  a  line  from 
the  ell  of  the  Hyde  or  Edwin  Adams  house,  the  front 
of  which  is  on  Cordis  Street.  This  walk,  on  both  sides 
of  which  were  shade-trees  of  the  finest  and  rarest 
varieties,  extended  aU  along  the  southeast  side  to  the 
rear  end  of  the  Universalist  Church,  then  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  side  of  the  church,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
church  to  the  rear  of  the  Stevens  estate,  whidi  fronted 
on  lilain  Street,  along  the  line  of  that  estate  to  Main 
Street,  and  from  there  along  the  lifain  and  Green  Street 
lines  to  the  house.  The  large  trees  now  standing  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the  court 
and  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  and  the 
horse-chestnuts  on  Green  Street,  made  a  part  of  this 
beautiful  walk. 

The  stable  was  on  the  comer  of  Green  and  High 
Streets;  and  the  area  between  it  and  the  house  was 
paved  with  cobblestones.    Near  the  stable,  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  garden,  early  vq^etables  and  plants  for  the 
flower-garden  were  started  under  fancy-shaped  glass 
frames.  Commencing  at  the  gateway  on  Green  Street, 
and  all  along  the  Green  and  Main  Street  lines  to  the 
Stevens  estate,  was  a  buckthorn  hedge.  After  the 
hedge  had  grown  high,  the  lower  branches  were  cut  ofiF, 
and  a  close  board  fence  was  built  against  it,  so  that  the 
branching  top  only  was  seen  above  the  fence.  The 
hedge  was  clipped  several  times  during  the  season,  and 
its  true  lines  and  level  top  were  very  effective.  The 
center  of  the  garden  was  a  vineyard ;  and  all  varieties 
of  hardy  and  half-hardy  grapes  were  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  marked  success.  An  educated  and  skilled 
gardener  always  had  charge  of  the  estate,  but  it  was  the 
personal  oversight  and  fine  taste  of  the  owner  that  kept 
up  the  character  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Bridge  was  a  man 
of  very  extended  knowledge  and  intelligence.  He  had 
spent  much  time  abroad,  and  no  doubt  adopted  what  he 
had  seen  there  in  cultivating  his  grounds  and  ornament- 
ing his  estate. 

Mr.  Bridge  was  a  merchant,  having  his  place  of 
business  on  Central  Wharf,  BostoiL  The  firm  was 
Nathan  Bridge  &  Co.,  and  the  late  John  D.  Bates  was 
his  partner.  He  and  the  late  Adam  W.  Thaxter  were 
both  clerks  with  Mr.  Bridge,  and  they  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  well-known  firm  of  John  D.  Bates  &  Co., 
which  was  a  continuation  of  the  business  of  the  former 
house.  An  old  Boston  business  man  has  told  me  that 
in  his  time  Nathan  Bridge  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best-informed  merchant  in  Boston.  His  acquaintance 
with  eminent  merchants  was  extensive,  and  he  knew  how 
to  entertain  elegantly.     He  was  one  of  the  original 
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proprietors  of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Church,  and  made 
the  largest  subscription  toward  its  building. 

In  the  fall  of  1831  the  Dexter  estate  was  sold  at 
auction,  and  was  purchased  by  Hamilton  Davidson,  a 
resident  of  Charlestown,  who  was  in  the  grain  busmess, 
having  a  grist-mill  at  the  Neck,  and  a  store  on  Long 
Whar^  Boston.  Mr.  Davidson  bought  an  estate  with 
a  beautiful  garden  as  a  part  of  it,  and  although  he  made 
no  pretension  to  the  taste  and  love  for  it  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  former  owner,  yet  he  cared  for  it  and  kept 
it  in  good  condition  while  he  lived.  From  time  to  time, 
parts  of  it  were  sold  for  the  Dexter  Row  block,  the 
Winthrop  Church,  to  E.  Lawrence  and  T.  T.  Sawyer  on 
High  Street,  and  afterwards  the  balance,  including  the 
mansion,  to  Rhodes  G.  Lockwood,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Davidson.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Lockwood  his  son 
Rhodes  purchased  it,  and  while  in  the  possession  of  each 
of  these  it  was  carefully  dealt  with,  and  was  always  a 
delightful  home  and  a  charming  resort  for  friends  and 
visitors. 

When  General  (President)  Jackson  visited  Boston,  Mr. 
Davidson  gave  a  party  in  his  honor.  This  was  before 
the  estate  had  been  cut  up.  The  President  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  attendin^^  but  Vice^Pteddent  Van 
Buren  and  many  distinguished  men  were  there.  The 
company  was  veiy  large ;  the  whole  garden  was  illumi- 
nated; the  best  music  of  the  time  was  given  by  the 
Brigade  Band;  the  entertainment  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  writer  was  privilq;ed  to  be  present,  and,  although 
young  in  years,  was  quite  old  enough  to  bear  witness  to 
the  success  and  magnificence  of  the  occasion. 

I  have  thus  —  too  hastily,  perhaps  —  put  together 
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some  facts  in  rdation  to  the  estate  a  part  of  which  is 
now  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincohi  Post  I  have  not 
f aOed  to  show,  I  think,  that  its  history  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  present  occupancy 
of  the  old  mansion  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  story  to  be 
told  by  somebody  in  the  future  as  an  important  part  of 
the  record  of  a  famous  place  in  Charlestown. 

Let  me  add,  this  is  not  the  only  famous  place  in  the 
history  of  the  town,  and  perhaps  sometime  in  the  future 
I  may  try  to  aid  in  filling  out  the  record  of  other  places. 

Mat  12,  1888. 
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II 

The  Swift  Estate 

jMMi    Nobb  **  AffttOMt   Wud  «^  BcqiiiitB   Swift  «—  Nsdun 
iiiU  '■^  Jifim  Bfady  tod  ochen. 


AMONG  the  old  houses  mentkmed  in  *'A  Centuiy 
of  Town  Life ''  is  that  former^  occupied  by  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Swift,  which  stood  on  Hig^  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Cordis  Street.  This  house 
was  not  buOt  by  Captain  Swift,  but  came  into  his 
possession  in  1809  by  purchase  from  Captain  James 
Noble. 

In  1784  David  S.  Steams,  of  Lunenbuig,  came  to 
Charlestown.  He  was  a  merchant.  In  October,  1796, 
he  was  married  to  Catherine  Cochran.  In  1798  he 
bought  a  lot  of  land  on  Breed's  Hill,  (rf  Nathaniel 
Austin,  and  mortgaged  it  to  Daniel  Scott,  merchant,  of 
Boston.  The  same  year  this  mortgage  was  assigned  to 
Mary  Cochran  of  Watertown,  and  by  her,  in  1799^  to 
Captain  James  Noble  of  Boston ;  and  in  1801  the  lot, 
with  the  house  that  had  been  built  upon  it,  was  convqred 
to  James  Noble  by  Bfary  Cochran  and  David  S.  Steams. 
In  1809  Captain  Noble  conveyed  the  house  and  lot  to 
Benjamin  Swift. 

In  1800  Artemas  Ward,  son  of  General  Aitemas 
Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  came  to  Charlestown  and  lived 
for  some  time  m  this  house.     His  wife  was  Katharine 
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daughter  of  Samud  Dexter.  In  Drake's  *'  Amer- 
ican Biography  ''is  this  notice  of  him :  <<  Artemas  Ward* 
LL.D.9  Member  of  Congress  181 3-' 17,  Chief  Justice  of 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  1 820^*39,  and  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  practised  law  in  Boston  after  1809  and  was  frequently 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  CoundL"  How 
long  he  occupied  Captain  Noble's  house  I  cannot  tell, 
but  probably  until  1809,  when  it  was  sold  to  Captain 
Benjamin  Swift.  Judge  Ward  afterwards  lived  on  Main 
Street,  in  the  house  near  to  Doctor  Thompson's,  which 
has  smce  been*  known  as  the  Ward  house.  He  came  to 
Charlestown  when  his  father-in-law  was  very  much  en- 
gaged in  national  a£Fairs ;  perhaps  to  look  after  his  busi- 
ness during  his  absence  from  home,  or  to  succeed  to  it. 

The  house  about  which  we  are  writing  had  a  flat  roof, 
and  was  not  unlike  the  Dexter  house  and  other  square 
houses  of  the  time,  except  that  it  had  two  small  wings, 
one  of  which  Mr.  Ward  is  said  to  have  used  for  an  office. 
Captain  Swift  lived  in  it  until  1834,  when  he  sold  it  to 
Nathan  Pratt  and  James  Bird,  both  business  men  of  long 
standing  in  the  town.  They  divided  the  estate,  altered 
the  house  into  two  tenements,  put  on  the  pitched  roof 
and  gable  end,  and  the  low  piazza  towards  High  Street. 
Mr.  Bird  lived  there  until  1 840,  when  he  sold  to  David 
Snow;  and  Mr.  Pratt  until  1843,  when  he  sold  to  Simon 
G.  Shipley.  James  Damon  afterwards  lived  in  Mr. 
Shipley's  half;  and,  for  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Henry 
Forster,  when  she  was  building  her  new  home  on 
Monument  Square. 

Nathan  Pratt  was  of  the  firm  of  Putnam  &  Pratt, 
who  formerly  had  a  large  distillery  in  town,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  store  and  office  on  Central  Wharf,  Boston, 
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where  they  were  engaged  in  the  Smyrna  trade.  The 
late  Thomas  A.  Goddard,  who  married  the  aster  of 
Ridiard  Frothinj^iamy  was  a  derk  with  them  in  Boston, 
and  took  their  foreign  business  when  the  firm  of  lasigi 
&  Goddard  was  formed.  Mr.  Ptatt  was  also  proprietor 
and  manager  of  the  extensive  powder  mills  in  Acton, 
where  he  removed;  but  he  removed  again  to  West 
Cambridge  (Arlington),  and  died  there  Bfarch  1 1,  1873. 
We  must  not  fail  to  remember  him  in  our  town  histories, 
for  he  generously  remembered  us. 

The  following  is  cofaed  from  the  tenth  annual  repott 
of  the  Board  of  Bfanagers  of  the  \(^chester  Home : 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Winchester  Hom^ 
desire  in  behalf  of  the  institution  to  express  their  gmteful 
thanks  to  Nathan  Robbins,  James  R.  Bayley,  and  Ben- 
jamin S.  Pray,  executors  of  die  will  of  the  late  Nathan 
Aratt,  for  their  kind  remembrance  in  presenting  the 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  to  the  Winchester  Home. 
This  act,  following  as  it  does  the  generous  gift  of  ^000 
to  the  Home  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the 
receipt  of  ^,000  additional,  by  bequest,  since  his  death, 
will  endear  their  memory  to  this  institution  and  cause 
their  portraits  to  be  carefully  kept  and  esteemed  among 
its  most  valued  possessions. 

LivERUs  Hull,  Preskient, 
Abram  E.  Cutteb,  Secretary. 

James  Bird  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  dry- 
goods  business  on  Main  Street,  first  in  the  partnership 
known  as  Sawyer  &  Bird,  then  J.  &  W.  Bird,  and  then 
James  Bird  &  Co.  When  he  sold  the  Swift  house,  he 
removed  for  a  while  to  New  York,  following  his  former 
business  there.    After  his  return  he  was  for  several 
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years  dty  treasurer,  and  died  here  in  186-.  When  he 
went  to  New  York  the  business  was  continued  by  two 
of  his  clerks,  W.  H.  &  T.  B.  Preston,  whose  store  must 
be  remembered  by  a  great  many  of  the  present  day. 
The  late  Augustus  Hemenway  of  Boston,  who  rose  to 
such  prominence  as  a  merchant  and  man  of  wealth,  and 
whose  name  is  associated  at  the  present  time  with  various 
charitable  institutions  and  elegant  buildings,  aided  and 
erected  from  the  proceeds  of  his  estate  by  his  public- 
spirited  wife^  was  for  a  time  in  early  Uf e  a  cleik  with 
Mr.  Bird,  at  his  store  in  Charlestown. 

The  Swift  house  is  gone.  The  garden  in  front  of  it, 
terraced  down  as  it  was  to  the  stone  wall  on  the  street, 
and  ornamented  with  beautifid  trees,  has  given  place  to 
a  block  of  well-built,  comfortable  brick  houses.  It  has 
always  been  r^;retted  that  the  facade  of  this  block  was 
left  so  severely  plain  ;  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  not  have  been  considered  in  the  plan,  with 
a  more  tasteful  front  elevation ;  but  the  pleasant  occupa- 
tion of  the  block  has  compensated  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  objectionable  architecture. 

Mat  19,  1888. 
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m 
The  Loring  Home 


ACROSS  die  itmt  from  die  Swift  hoiae  wm  the 
readenoe  of  CfJimri  Joacph  T^n^ng,  The  citJtc 
was  entered  firani  a  gjtewiiy  on  Hlg^  Stxeety  die 
eodof  die  hoote  ftandmg  on  that  street  and  die  firont 
locddng^  out  iqion  a  hvge  gaudeny  one  line  of  which  was 
on  Cordis  Street.  In  other  wordi^  the  estate  was  on  the 
corner  of  Hig^  and  Conlis  Streets.  The  garden  was  a 
very  attracdve  one  and  wdl  woftby  of  rcmcmbranocy 
nyfrially  the  tuliphed,  the  hest,  anquestionahty,  ever 
seen  in  Chariestown.  The  balbs  for  this  bed  were  orig- 
inally presented  to  Colond  Loring  fay  a  friend^  on  his 
return  from  a  vist  abroad,  where  they  had  faeen  selected 
from  a  fine  oonectioiL  In  our  puUic  gnmnd%  at  the 
present  day,  a  great  many  tulips  are  grown  of  the  earlier 
blooming  sorts ;  but  these  of  which  we  are  speaking  were 
of  the  later  blooming  kinds, — bjrbkmens  and  bizarres, 
— a  few  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  best 
private  gardens.  Here,  too^  there  was  an  mioommonly 
good  selection  of  hardy  roses^  and  flowering  shrabs  and 
trees;  while  fragrant  honeysuckles  and  other  climbing 
plants  were  trellised  and  grew  thriftily  over  the  front 
door.  «Miss  Loring,  the  daughter  of  the  Cdond,  was 
skillful  and  tasteful  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
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plants  and  flowers,  which  was  apparent  to  eveiy  visitor 
in  this  garden.  She  lived  in  the  house  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  her  fether,  and  will  be  remembered 
for  her  constant  interest  in  our  charitable  institutions 
and  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Colonel  Loring  hhnself  was  a  man  and  citizen  to  be 
remembered.  He  was  *'  given  to  hospitality,"  and  vis- 
itors at  his  house,  adults  or  children,  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  this  characteristic  of  the  whole  family. 
His  house  was  open  on  all  public  days,  and  many  of  the 
celebrations  which  took  [dace  in  town,  in  his  time,  were 
wound  up  with  a  fine  show  of  fire-works  in  his  garden,  at 
his  own  eiq>ense ;  not  simply  the  throwing  up  of  a  rocket 
or  two,  although  this  was  a  time  when  fire-works  were 
not  common  or  inexpensive,  but  a  show  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  the  town  if  it  had  been  planned  and 
paid  for  out  of  its  treasury. 

Colonel  Loring,  in  early  life,  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  of  Boston,  a  corps 
that  for  a  very  long  period  was  distinguished  for  its  full 
ranks  and  superior  discipline ;  and  year  after  year,  until 
his  death,  this  company,  on  its  anniversary  day,  paid  its 
old  commander  a  visit  at  his  residence  in  Charlestown, 
where  almost  always  it  was  entertained  with  an  el^;ant 
collation.  The  Colonel  was  for  many  years  a  weigher 
and  ganger  in  the  custom  house  of  the  port  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown,  a  position  which  was  sought  after  by 
prominent  men  of  the  time,  as  the  compensation,  made 
up  of  fees  instead  of  a  regular  salary,  was  large.  He 
was  a  very  competent  and  efficient  officer  and  was  well- 
known  and  liked  by  the  merchants  of  his  day.  He  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  —  Henry  H.,  who  was  an 
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officer  in  the  United  States  Aimy;  Nathaniel  H.,  a 
lawyer  who  delivered  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1822,  in  town,  which  was  afterwards 
printed;  George  H^a  merchant;  and  Bfary  H.,  who  has 
been  referred  to.  Colonel  Loring's  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Hall,  of  Boston,  and  to  each  of  their  chil- 
dren the  maiden  name  of  their  mother  was  given  as  a 
middle  name. 

To  make  room  for  the  block  of  brick  houses  built  by 
the  late  Honorable  Edward  Lawrence  a  few  years  ago, 
this  old  house  was  torn  down,  so  that  the  procession  of 
the  coming  Seventeenth  of  June,  as  it  passes  through 
High  Street,  cannot  pay  it  a  salute ;  but  if  the  line 
should  halt  near  this  spot,  and  send  up  cheers  in  mem- 
ory of  Colonel  Joseph  Loring,  it  would  make  no  mistake 
in  so  doing. 

Mat  26,  1888. 
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IV 

The  Hyde  Estate 

Fnmdi  Hyde  —  Ntdum  Webb — Edwm  F.  Adams. 

*^ 

THE  estate  next  below  Colonel  Loring'Sy  on  Cordis 
Street,  is  that  now  known  as  the  residence  of  the 
late  Edwin  F.  Adams.  The  house  was  buih  by 
Francis  Hyde,  in  1801  or  1802,  and  was  occupied  by  him 
for  many  years,  till  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
His  brother  Enoch  afterwards  lived  there,  I  think,  for 
seven  years.  The  Hydes  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  a  very  important  indus- 
tiy  in  old  Charlestown.  The  brick  factory-building  on 
Winthrop  Street,  recently  taken  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Catholic  Church,  was  built  and  occupied  by 
Francis  Hyde,  and  afterwards  by  Hyde  &  Winship  and 
Thomas  Hyde.  Our  esteemed  fellow-dtizen,  George 
Hyde,  a  son  of  Enoch,  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  Cordis 
Street  houses  and  can  tell  us  all  about  it.  One  of  the 
daughters  was  the  wife  of  the  late  William  Arnold,  who 
for  a  very  long  period  kept  the  leading  dry-goods  store 
in  town.  The  last  store  occu^ned  by  him  was  in  the 
Savings  Bank  building,  on  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Henley  Streets.  Mr.  Arnold  was  for  many  years  a 
director  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank. 

The  sunny  spot  directly  in  front  of  the  houses  where, 
at  the  present  day,  vegetation  starts  up  at  least  a  fort- 
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night  in  anticipation  of  the  general  awakening  in  the 
springtime^  was  always  a  charming  little  flower-garden, 
attracting  the  attention  of  passers-by.  The  main  garden 
was  filled  with  trees ;  a  few  apple,  of  choice  quality,  but 
mostly  cherry,  yielding  bushels  of  this  fine  fruit  every 
summer.  We  get  no  good  cherries  in  this  vicinity  now- 
adays, but  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  abundant 
and  of  superior  quality;  and  on  this  particular  spot  they 
were  then  grown  in  perfection.  The  first  Baltimore 
oriole  (golden  robin)  I  ever  saw  was  on  one  of  these 
trees.  In  May  and  June  these  beautiful  birds  were 
numerous  here ;  indeed,  blue-Inrds,  song-sparrows,  robins, 
yellow-lHrds,  thrushes,  woodpeckers,  cherry-birds,  chick- 
adees, were  common  visitors  in  this  vicinity.  Woodcocks 
were  sometimes  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens, 
and  occasionally  the  scarlet  tanager  stopped  awhile  to 
exhibit  his  brilliant  plumage  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  quiet  little  chip,  or  ground-sparrow,  was  hop- 
ping about  everywhere,  and  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo  and 
blue-jay  were  he^ird  every  summer  and  fall.  But  all  this 
is  gone ;  and  in  its  place  we  have  now  only  the  confusing 
noise  of  that  bird  of  questionable  value,  the  English 
sparrow. 

In  1827  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Webb, 
of  Boston,  who  removed  into  it  and  continued  to  live 
there  until  his  death  in  1854.  Mr.  Webb  had  been  a 
citizen  of  prominence  in  Boston,  occupying  the  positions 
of  selectman  and  assessor  for  many  years,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  prudential  committee  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher's  church,  in  the  time  of  that  distinguished 
preacher's  greatest  popularity.     In  early  life  he  was  a 
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teacher,  but  he  afterwards  kept  a  storey  I  think,  on 
Hanover  Street.  When  he  came  to  Charlestown  he  was 
about  sixty  years  old  and  had  retired  from  active  business. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  old  school,  of  great  excellence  of 
character,  and  during  aU  his  long  residence  in  it  the  town 
was  graced  by  his  intelligence  and  gentlemanly  bearing. 
The  spirit  and  charm  of  his  home  can  be  fairly  inferred 
from  its  influence  in  our  town  affairs.  Three  of  his 
daughters  became  the  wives  of  three  of  our  native-bom 
citizens :  Charles  Forster,  of  the  firm  of  Forster,  Law- 
rence &  Co.,  whose  kindness  of  heart,  honesty,  and 
active  charity  can  never  be  forgotten  in  Charlestown; 
Jacob  Fdrster  (his  brother),  a  merchant  of  eminence  and 
president  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company;  and 
Edwin  F.  Adams  (whose  mother  was  a  Forster),  of  the 
house  of  Henry  Forster  &  Co.,  Pemambuco,  South 
America,  where  he  resided  for  some  years.  Another 
daughter  of  Mr.  Webb  was  married  to  Hawkes  Lincoln, 
the  grandfather  of  Henry  H.  Edes.  Mrs.  Jacob  Forster 
is  now  living  with  her  son.  Dr.  E.  J.  Forster,  in  Mon- 
ument Square.  She  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed  that  complimentary  notice  in  this  article  seems 
out  of  place,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  the  writer 
to  make  it. 

After  the  death  of  **  Father  "  Webb,  an  honorary  title 
used  by  many  of  our  people  when  he  was  referred  to,  the 
home  on  Cordis  Street  became  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  late  Edwin  F.  Adams,  and  after  his  decease 
his  wife  continued  her  residence  there  until  she  too  was 
numbered  with  those  who  had  passed  away. 

The  noble  qualities  and  genuine  excellence  of  the 
character  of  Edwin  F.  Adams  are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
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memory  of  his  friends,  and  the  usefufaiess  oi  his  life  in 
Charlestown  should  be  stamped  into  the  pages  of  its 
history.  It  was  his  Urthplaoe  and  his  pride ;  and  he 
was  always  forward  to  assist  in  its  improvement.  He 
was  a  strong  man,  who  could  say  yes,  or  no,  whenever  it 
was  necessary  in  the  management  of  any  trust  committed 
to  him ;  and  as  alderman,  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee, director  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  trustee  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  and  of  the  Public  Library, 
some  of  the  positions  which  he  held  for  many  years,  his 
influence  was  always  important  and  his  work  well  done. 
While  he  lived  he  was  among  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  library  and  of  the  \(^nchester  Home,  of 
which  also  he  was  a  trustee,  and  in  his  will,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  cheerfully  and  approvingly  carried  out  by 
his  wife,  were  bequests  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
library  and  six  thousand  dollars  to  the  Home. 

The  Hyde,  or  Webb,  estate  has  been  shorn  of  its  fair 
proportions  by  the  recent  erection  of  a  block  of  wooden 
buildings  on  the  lower  part  of  the  garden ;  but  the  old 
house  is  still  there  to  testify  to  the  beauty  of  its  loca- 
tion and  the  sunshine  of  its  history  in  the  days  that 
are  past. 

JuNB  2,  1888. 
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Cordis  Street 

Samnd  Kidder — Stmad  Abbott  —  Gilbert  Tufb. 


CORDIS  STREET  was  laid  out  by,  and  named  for, 
Captain  Josqph  Cordis,  who  lived  on  BCain  Street, 
directly  opposite  Union  Street,  in  the  building  now 
occupied'  by  S.  P.  Hill  &  Co.  and  others.  The  street 
has  always  been  a  pleasant  one  for  residence^  and  on.  it 
have  been  the  homes  of  many  of  the  former  citizens 
of  Charlestown  who  were  active  in  its  business  and 
prominent  in  its  a£Eairs.  I  have  now  before  me  a  fac- 
simile of  perhaps  the  first  bushiess-card  of  one  of  these 
persons.  Under  an  appropriate  heading  on  the  card 
is  the  following: 

DRUGGIST  AND  APOTHBCART, 

SAMUBL  KIDDBR,   JR., 

UNDER  WASHINGTON  HALL,  MAIN  STREET, 

CHARLESTOWN,   MASS. 

1804. 

Washington  Hall  was  not  built  until  1812-13.  Mr. 
Kidder  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  store  under  it. 
The  date,  1804,  was  the  date  of  the  first  establishment 
of  his  business,  which  was  commenced  in  the  small  store 
now  numbered  13  Main  Street  and  occupied  as  a  barber- 
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shop.  This  was  the  hfginnmg  of  Ae  bumeas  sdD 
carried  on  in  the  old  WasUngton  Hall  hniHing  onder 
the  name  of  Samod  Kidder  &  Co.  The  fate  Danid 
White,  who  on  his  decease  left  a  trast4and  for  Ae  poor 
of  the  town,  was  brought  up  with,  and  became  the 
paitner  o^  Doctor  Kidder,  and  here  thqr  Ad  buaiueas 
together  for  thirty-foor  years.  John  StoweD,  who  now 
owns  the  Washington  Hall  building  and  ocxupies  a  part 
of  it,  was  also  one  of  Doctor  Kidder's  boys  and  success- 
ors in  business,  and  his  ratfimate  of  the  diaracter  and 
ability  of  his  old  employer  ia^  I  know,  a  ¥exy  Ug^  one: 
ESas  Crafts,  who  for  so  many  years  kqpt  the  aqxithecazy- 
store  at  Crafts'  Comer,  at  Ae  jonction  of  Main  and 
Warren  streets,  was  also  prepared  for  his  career  of  nse- 
folness  in  Doctor  Kidder^s  store.  The  fate  Addison 
Gihnore^  who  became  famous  as  a  raiboad  manager  and 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Western  (Boston  & 
Albany)  Railroad,  was  a  polveriier  of  dmgs  in  the  back 
store  of  this  firm  when  a  yoong  man ;  but  his  mind  was 
even  then  on  higher  thmgs,  and  he  soon  foond  out  that 
the  carbonic  add  gas  which  esoqpes  finom  the  fermenta- 
tion of  molasses  would  convert  pearl  ash  into  sakratus. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jacob  Foes,  the  fore- 
ruan  at  Putnam  &  Ptatt's  distillery,  and  thqr  at  once 
secured  permission  to  pbce  boxes  over  the  fermenting 
vats  there^  and  to  manufacture  saleratus  in  this  way.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  thing  for  them,  aiKl 
although  be  still  kept  the  pestle  and  mortar  busy  he  was 
hying  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  by  his  business  at  the 
distillery.  Foss  &  Gilmore  afterwards  purchased  the 
distillery,  and  were  together  in  the  business  long  enough 
to  become  ridi  men.    Gilmore  afterwards  was  very  much 
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interested  in  railioadsy  and*  as  I  have  said,  became  famous 
in  their  management. 

Jacob  Foss  was  the  patriotic  citizen  who  is  remem- 
bered ¥rhenever  the  old  flag  is  flying  in  Charlestown  on 
puUic  days,  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  his  will  He  will  be  the  worthy  subject  of 
a  special  article  at  some  future  time. 

Samuel  Kidder  &  Co.  were  interested  with  Benjamin 
Belly  a  well-known  chemist  of  the  town,  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  tartaric  acid  by  a  new  formula  of  Bell's,  which 
for  many  years  was  kq>t  jnrof oundly  secret,  and  great 
gain  was  tiie  result.  The  building  in  Winthrqp  Street 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Hydes  as  a  8oap4actoiy  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Kidder  &  Co.,  and  this  Charles- 
town  specialty  was  produced  there  in  large  quantities  and 
distributed  all  over  the  country.  This  business  was  con- 
tinued until  1877.  Rochelle  salts,  the  basis  of  Sedlitz 
powders  and  other  chemicals,  were  prepared  by  Kidder 
&  Co.  in  large  quantities  and  sold  to  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists far  and  near.  Dr.  Samuel  Kidder  was  a  man  to 
be  remembered  as  a  citizen  of  the  town.  The  local 
apothecary-shq>  of  the  firm  could  never  be  too  highly 
appreciated ;  and  the  amount  of  good  done  in  it  by  the 
careful  selection  of  first-class  medicines,  and  by  uncom- 
mon attention  in  their  preparation  and  delivery,  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

Doctor  Kidder's  estate  on  Cordis  Street  was  the  next 
below  the  Hydes',  on  the  same  side  of  the  street.  He 
lived  here  for  some  years  and  then  removed  to  Medford. 
He  continued  in  business  in  town  until  1852,  coming  to 
the  store  regularly  every  day.  In  front  of  his  house  on 
Cordis  Street  was  another  noticeable  garden  of  the  town. 
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A  look  through  his  gateway  would  give  you  a  view  of 
regularly  formed  flower-beds,  edged  with  box,  skillfully 
clipped  and  shaped.  Great  bunches  of  red  peonies  would 
stare  you  in  the  face,  while  a  profusion  of  old-fashioned 
damask  roses  filled  the  air  with  their  deHghtfid  fragrance. 
Persian  lilacs,  snowballs,  and  snowberries  did  their  part 
in  making  up  the  arrangement,  and  white  lilies,  the 
brilliant  red  London  pride,  the  brilliant  blue  larkspur, 
various  kinds  of  flox,  and  canterbury-bells  were  worked 
into  the  design  where  they  would  best  improve  the  gen- 
eral effect  Hybrid  perpetual  roses  were  then  unknown, 
but  a  few  moss-roses  had  their  prominent  places  in  the 
garden,  and  the  good  old-foshioned  white  and  cinnamon 
roses  lifted  themselves  high  on  the  comers  of  the  house 
and  around  the  fence-posts.  The  fruit-garden  was  mudi 
like  others  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  Saint  Michael  pear-trees  which  always  yielded  a  good 
crop.  The  boys  in  the  neighborhood  had  to  pray  often 
not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  while  the  pears  were 
ripening. 

Doctor  Kidder  sold  the  estate  to  Samuel  Abbott,  who 
resided  here  for  thirty  years  or  more,  until  he  died  in 
1852.  He  was  a  partner  with  Ralph  W.  Jewett  in  the 
West  India  goods  busmess,  on  Main  and  Back  (now 
Warren)  streets,  the  store  running  through  from  street 
to  street.  The  business,  commenced  in  this  way,  before 
1812,  when  they  purchased  the  store,  was  continued  by 
Jewett  &  Abbott,  Samuel  Abbott  &  Co.,  and  V^lliam 
Abbott,  a  brother,  until  1875,  when  the  store  was  torn 
down  to  give  place  to  the  brick  building  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Louis  Klous  as  a  clothing-store.  The 
Abbott  house  on  Cordis  Street  was  demolished  to  make 
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room  for  a  block  of  brick  houses  which  cover  the  ¥rhoIe 
estate  and  are  now  the  residences  of  Cdond  Solomon 
Parsons^  J.  T.  Reed,  and  others. 

Next  below  this  estate  was  that  of  Gilbert  Tufts,  the 
father  of  Honorable  Arthur  W.  Tufts,  who^  a  few  years 
ago,  removed  from  this,  his  native  places  to  Boston 
lands,  where  he  has  become  somewhat 
Gilbert  Tufts  was  of  the  firm  of  Nathan  Tufts  &  Co., 
extensive  tanners,  who  must  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  a 
notice  of  the  business  of  the  town.  Mr.  Tufts  sold  this 
estate  to  Charles  Forster,  and  removed  into  a  new  house 
on  Washington  Street.  Mr.  Forster  resided  here  for 
many  years  and  then  removed  to  Somerville.  Previous 
to  this,  a  portion  of  the  estate  had  been  sold  to  Charles 
Thompson,  who  built  on  it  the  brick  house  so  long  occu- 
pied by  him,  now  the  residence  of  Doctor  Houghton. 
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VI 

On  Cordis  Street 

Cbflriei  Thompton  —  Stmnd  Thompton  -*  The  AaAemj 
CtpciiB  DtTid  Low  —  Riditfd  Bdwr. 


CHARLES  THOMPSON'S  garden  remains  as  it 
was  when  he  died  in  1871.  It  is  quite  larger 
inclosed  by  an  iron  fence  on  two  sides,  and  by  a 
brick  wall  on  the  other.  It  differs  from  the  other 
gardens  which  have  been  described,  as  it  has  a  buckthorn 
hedge  all  along  the  side  of  the  fence  and  a  profusion  of 
climbing  plants,  b^;onias,  Chinese  wistarias,  and  wood- 
bines, whidi  cover  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  all 
the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  garden.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
veiy  pleasant  place  to  look  upon. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  the  town 
in  his  time.  He  held  many  of  its  most  important  offices, 
and  the  business  of  the  old  town-meetings  was  hardly 
thought  to  be  legal  without  him  as  moderator.  He  was 
indeed  a  dignified  and  well-posted  chairman  of  public 
assemblies.  In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  as  an  hon- 
orable senator,  and  as  member  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
he  commanded  attention,  and  he  was  one  year  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  a 
director  in  several  railroad  companies,  and  president  of 
the  Charlestown  Mutyal  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a 
successful  institution  under  his  administration  for  nearly 
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twenty  years.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  office  of 
J.  W.  Lmgdon,  Boston,  and  he  was  an  excellent  business 
man.  He  was  afterwards  established  with  his  father  in 
the  iron  business^  the  store  of  the  firm  being  in  a  build- 
ing still  owned,  I  think,  by  hb  &unily,  on  the  comer  of 
Main  Street  and  the  all^-way  leading  to  the  First 
Qiurch.  Luther  Lapham,  who  died  in  Medf  oid  some- 
what more  than  a  year  ago,  was  brought  up  with  him 
and  became  his  partner.  Thompson  &  Lapham  had 
stores  in  Charlestown  and  on  old  City  Wharf,  Boston, 
and  did  a  large  business.  The  Charlestown  store  was 
afterwards  sold  to  Nathaniel  Lamson.  Honorable  Fran- 
cis Thompson  spent  his  youth  in  the  Boston  store,  was 
afterwards  joined  as  partner,  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness in  Custom  House  Street,  Boston,  nearly  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  house  was  always  success- 
ful, and  confidence  in  its  intq^rity  and  &ir  dealing  was 
perfect. 

Luther  Lapham's  residence  in  Charlestown  covered  a 
long  term  of  years ;  and,  as  he  never  married,  he  made 
his  home  much  of  the  time  with  his  partner  on  Cordis 
Street.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to 
make  up  an  agreeable  and  really  high-minded  man ;  and 
he  will  be  remembered  as  such  a  man  by  all  who  ever 
had  any  dealing  with  him  or  enjoyed  his  friendship 
socially.  After  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Thompson 
&  T^ipham,  he  busied  himself  for  some  years  in  the  man- 
agement of  several  ships,  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 

Samuel  Thompson's  house,  which  was  torn  down  after 
its  purchase  by  Charles  Thompson,  was  of  wood,  two 
stories  high,  with  its  end  on  the  street,  like  the  houses 
above  it.     Samuel  Thompson  died  m  1815.     He  was 
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only  ihirty-six  years  old,  but  he  bad  lived  long  enougb 
to  make  an  impressicm  of  bis  intelligence  and  wortb 
upon  tbe  community  about  bim.  He  bad  mucb  to  do  in 
tbe  formation  of  the  First  Universalist  Society.  At  his 
bouse  was  held  the  first  meeting  to  consider  the  subject 
of  building  the  church.  He  was  one  of  the  building- 
committee  and  saw  tbe  edifice  completed  and  dedicated. 
He  wrote  the  original  hymn  sung  on  the  occasion,  and 
several  other  hymns  wbidi  were  in  the  book  of  hymns 
used  for  some  years  in  the  services.  He  was  a  pure> 
minded  man,  full  of  religious  sentiment,  and  bis  early 
death  caused  great  sorrow  in  Cbarlestown.  His  family 
resided  in  the  house  here  referred  to  for  many  years  after 
bis  decease.  Among  the  descendants  of  bis  ftunily,  I 
think  now  of  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  Blancbard,  of  Portland, 
whose  mother  was  tbe  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Thomp- 
son ;  and  Eben  Francis  Hiompson,  a  young  hwyer,  of 
Worcester. 

On  tbe  southerly  comer  of  Cordis  and  Warren  Streets 
was  Mrs.  Wellman's  candy-store,  where  a  fair  trade  of 
one  cent  for  a  beaded  stick  of  molasses  candy  could 
always  be  made ;  and  where,  on  holiday  occasions,  the 
old  shopkeeper  was  always  provided  ynth  a  stock  of 
knick-knacks  ready  to  be  distributed  among  the  children 
in  tbe  neighborhood  in  exchange  for  the  fourpence- 
ha'pennies,  ninepences,  balf-pistareens  and  pistareens 
(coins  then  in  common  use)  which  they  bad  received 
from  their  parents  in  amounts  deemed  proper  for  the 
day's  expenditure ;  and  she  was  pretty  sure  to  have  tbe 
larger  part  of  this  money  in  her  till  before  tbe  sun  went 
down.  Dear  old  Mrs.  Wellman  I  She  filled  her  place 
well,  humble  though  it  was,  and  to  remember  her  with  a 
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word  of  praise,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  yearsi  is  a 
pleasure  to  one  of  her  customers. 

Next  to  thb  shop  was  the  residence  of  Captain  V^lliam 
Brown,  a  master  mariner.  He  had  a  son,  a  lively  boy 
with  red  hair  and  a  temperament  to  matdi,  and  with  as 
much  mischief  in  hiin  as  was  in  any  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  lot  of  land  in  the  rear  of  this  house 
was  not  much  cultivated,  but  a  look  over  the  fence  finom 
Warren  Street  would  expose  a  wild  growth  of  hemp^ 
Jerusalem  artichokesi  and  sunflowers.  The  wooden 
buildings  referred  to  are  gcme,  and  the  brick  block  00 
iht  comer  of  Cordis  and  Warren  streets  covers  the 
ground  they  occuined.  The  double  house  with  its  front 
00  the  street,  vi^ch  still  remains,  was  the  residence  of 
Bushrod  W.  Young  and  Captain  David  Low.  Major 
Young  was  a  military  man,  for  some  years  on  the  stafiF 
of  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Massachusetts  militia ;  and 
he  always  rode  a  good  horse.  To  see  him  in  his  showy 
uniform,  mounting  his  horse  and  riding  away  for  the 
muster-fields,  was  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  boys  of 
that  day.  Captain  Low  was  part  owner  and  master  of 
the  brig  Arctic,  the  other  owners  being  Thomas  Lamb, 
of  Boston,  and  V^lliam  Sawyer,  of  Charlestown ;  and 
his  regular  voyages  were  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
loading  there  with  seapisland  cotton  for  Havre,  and 
returning  to  Boston  with  a  cargo  of  Frendi  goods.  The 
i4fr/^was  the  only  rq;ular  French  packet  coming  to  this 
port.  Captain  Low  removed  from  Cordis  Street  to 
Washington  Street,  where  he  afterwards  built  a  fine 
brick  house,  in  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1830. 
His  sons,  David  and  Samuel,  were  popular  young  men 
in  Charlestown.     David  died  young.     Samuel  went  to 
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P^ffis  and  was  a  merchant  there  for  many  years.  The 
late  Lynde  A.  Huntington,  who  buih  the  house  on  the 
comer  of  Monument  Square  and  Qiestnut  Street,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  married  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Low.  Mr.  Huntington  will  be  remembered  as 
connected  with  various  charitable  associations  in  the 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  and  of  the  Daniel  White  fund  for  the  poor.  He 
was  an  intelligent,  upright,  successful  business  man.  His 
heart  was  in  the  right  place.  He  was  a  perfect  gendeman 
always  and  to  everybody,  and  altogether  such  a  man 
as  any  town  should  be  proud  to  refer  to  as  one  of  its 
citizens. 

The  painted  brick  building  on  the  comer  of  Cordis 
Street  Avenue  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Abraham 
Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  came 
here  in  1813  to  take  charge  of  the  grammar  school  on 
the  Town  HilL  He  held  his  position  for  two  years,  and 
was  in  every  respect  successful.  The  trustees  reported 
on  his  retirement,  **  It  is  due  to  his  aUlity  and  fidelity 
that  we  declare  in  the  most  public  manner  that  he  has 
filled  his  station  entirely  to  our  satisfaction.'*  '  He  was 
afterwards  principal  of  the  Doane  Street  School,  in 
Boston,  for  about  forty  years,  during  whi^  time  he  kq>t 
up  his  residence  in  Charlestown. 

The  building  on  the  opposite  comer  of  Cordis  Street 
and  Cordis  Street  Avenue  which  has  recendy  been 
remodeled  and  enlarged  was  erected  by  Hmothy  Walker 
and  was  used  for  some  time  as  an  academy.  Oliver 
Brown  was  its  prindpaL  For  a  while,  after  his  resigna- 
tion here,  and  before  he  went  to  Boston,  Mr.  Andrews 
used  it  for  a  private  school,  fitting  for  Harvard  College 
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some  of  the  boys  of  that  day  who  as  men  were  after- 
wards prominent  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
Among  them  were  the  late  Arthur  W.  Austin  and 
William  Sawyer.  After  the  academy  building  had  been 
altered  into  a  dwdling-house.  Captain  Rkhard  Baker,  a 
shipmaster  of  high  standings  was  one  of  its  occupants. 
His  residence  in  Charlestown  was  a  long  one.  He  died 
at  his  home  on  Washington  Street,  December  3,  1876. 
His  son,  Richard  Baker,  Jr.,  spent  his  boyhood  in  our 
schools  and  on  our  play-grounds,  was  married  here,  and 
remained  as  a  citizen  until  his  removal  to  Dorchester. 
He  lived  there  a  feW  years,  and  then  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  died  January  i,  1875.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  boldest  merchants  ever  engaged  in  business 
in  Boston.  The  unparalleled  success  of  the  firm  of 
William  F.  Weld  &  Co^  of  which  he  was  the  master 
spirit,  will  long  be  referred  to  in  the  business  history  of 
Boston ;  and  high  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  planned 
and  energetically  carried  out  comprehensive  commercial 
enterprises  will  stand  the  name  of  Richard  Baker,  Jr. 
The  firm,  at  one  time,  was  among  the  largest  ship-owners 
in  the  world,  and  this  part  of  the  business,  especially, 
was  kept  in  motion  and  guided  by  our  Charlestown 
boy. 

Farther  up  the  street  lived  Timothy  Bryant,  a  very 
genial  man,  who  spent  the  most  of  his  life  as  an  ofiidal 
of  the  Union  Bank.  The  house  in  which  he  last  lived, 
the  inviting  domicile  two  stories  high,  still  standing,  with 
its  f  nmt  on  the  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Abbott  estate, 
was  built  by  him ;  but  his  father's  house,  above,  with  a 
brick  end  on  the  street,  is  yet  a  part  of  the  estate, 
though  known  as  the  Caldwell  house,  —  his  relative. 
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James  Caldwell,  having  resided  there  for  a  long  time 
after  his  father^s  death. 

We  have  lingered  about  Cordis  Street  for  a  good 
while,  and  have  yet  something  to  add  to  what  we  have 
written.  We  have  incidentally  been  reminded  of  many 
men  of  mark,  whose  residence  in  the  old  town  was 
certainly  long  enough  for  them  to  be  included  in  its 
history. 

JUNB  2),  1 888. 
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VII 

The  Thompson  Homestead 

Timochf  Thompton  ind  hit 


ON  the  comer  of  Cordis  Street  and  Back  Lane  (now 
Warren  Street)  was  a  lot  of  land  on  which,  a  little 
beyond  the  center  from  Cordis  Street,  stood  an 
old^ashioned  dweUing-house,  painted  yellow.  It  was 
two  stories  high  on  the  front,  and  one  in  the  rear,  the 
pitch  of  the  roof  on  that  side  running  farther  down  than 
on  the  front.  The  house  was  surrounded  with  shrubbery 
and  fruit-trees,  among  them  an  abundance  of  quince- 
bushes,  the  blossoms  of  which  are  so  charming  to  the 
eye  in  springs  and  the  fruit,  skillfully  preserved,  so 
important  an  item  in  the  make-up  of  an  old-time  tea- 
table.  Near  the  house  was  a  well,  for  years  a  blessing 
to  the  neighborhood,  for  the  water  was  very  pure,  and 
many  were  the  buckets  that  were  filled  from  the  spout 
of  the  old  pump,  the  handle  of  which  was  almost  con- 
stantly in  motion.  At  an  earlier  date,  an  old  oaken 
bucket  hung  in  the  well,  which,  with  a  sweeps  did  the 
work  afterwards  facilitated  by  the  pump.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  a  fact  of  some  inter- 
est in  a  recollection  of  the  old  town,  —  namely,  that 
Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author  of 

"The  old  otken  bucket,  die  iron-boond  Imcket, 
The  mon-covered  backet  that  hong  in  the  well,'' 
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for  some  time  sl  dak  with  Owiminduic  Join 
Doviie%  m  the  Navy  Yard,  and  a  readent  of  Chaiks- 


From  the  wimhiw*  of  the  old  hoosc^  heiore  Ae  hyiBg 
out  OK  Cov^os  and  JxCBsoit  stiectSL  the  oocopaofts  ^^T**Vf 
kxik  out  upon  green  fidds  mniang  vp  fnm  BkIl  Lane 
to  the  l»ttli^fidd,  or  vatdi  the  cattle  as  thqr  ^"Ot  gna- 
mg  m  the  pastures  of  CapCam  Confi%  Jolm  Haj,  and 
others^  Later  on»  the  hyiqg  out  of  kta^  the  oonstnic- 
tion  of  streets^  tbc  erection  of  bqOding%  tbc  much  of 
improvemcnty  were  open  to  their  viev,  and  the  giuwiug 
importance  of  the  town  must  have  hecn  a  plfamiut  thrme 
for  them  to  dwdl  upon. 

The  house  to  whidi  we  have  referred  was  otlgiusDjr 
the  carpenter-shop  of  Tnnothj  Thompson,  a  descendant 
of  James  Thompson,  "  wfao^  eari^  in  1650^  irfien  he  was 
thirty-seven  years  old,  joined  the  huge  company  of  shoot 
fifteen  hundred  persons  who^  under  the  lead  of  Governor 
Winthrop^  bnded  on  the  shores  of  New  England  during 
that  eventful  year."  James  Thompson,  therefore^  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Charlestown.  He  was 
ailmiltrii  to  mcmhership  in  the  First  Churdi  in  August, 
1633,  and  in  the  following  December  was  made  a  free* 
man  of  the  town.  He  had  phnting-gTOunds  in  1635**36^ 
and  soon  came  into  pn^tiifwiwi  of  considerable  of  an 
estate  in  lands^  whidi  he  no  doubt  cultivated  and  used 
as  a  yeoman  or  farmer.  He  soon,  with  others,  poshed 
his  way  into  wbat  was  then  a  wilderness  and  fixed  his 
home  in  that  part  of  Cbarkstown  whidi  in  164a  was 
cut  o£E  and  incorporated  as  a  ihstioct  municqpsfity  under 
the  name  of  Wobom. 

Timothy  Thompson,  whose  home  and  shop  on  Back 
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Lane  we  have  referred  to,  was  bora  in  Wobum,but  came 
to  Charlestown  some  time  before  1773,  ^  ^^  ^"^^  taxed 
that  year.  .  On  January  3,  177$*  be  was  married  to 
Mary  Frothingfaam,  daughter  of  Joseph 
chaisemaker,  whose  residence  then  was  on  the 
Street  about  where  the  Clapp  estate  is  now  situated. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  a  sergeant  in  the  military  company 
of  the  town,  commanded  by  Captain  Josiah  Harris,  and 
was  with  that  company  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL 
Just  before  his  marriage  he  had  built  a  house  for  Seth 
Sweetser,  the  old  school-master,  a  part  of  which  he 
occupied.  This  house  was  on  Main  Street,  near  Town 
Hill,  not  far  from  the  present  junction  of  Harvard  and 
Main  streets.  The  stone  building  occupied  now  as  a 
furniture^tore  may  cover  a  part  of  the  same  land  on 
which  the  little  house  was  erected.  When  the  final 
settlement  for  building  the  house  was  made,  there  was 
an  understanding  in  regard  to  its  futiu'e  ownership,  and 
three  years'  rent  in  advance  was  paid  by  Mr.  Thompson 
to  Mr.  Sweetser.  Here  then  the  newly  married  couple 
were  established  and  happy  in  their  first  home.  But 
this  promising  beginning  was  not  to  last  long. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  young  wife  was  spends 
ing  the  day  at  her  father's  house,  and  news  of  the  fight 
at  Leidngton  and  Concord  was  received  while  she  was 
there.  Her  father  came  home  in  the  afternoon  to  inform 
the  family  that  the  British  soldiers  were  oa  their  way 
back  in  confusion,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the  women  and 
children  to  remain  in  town,  and  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  their  removal  He  told  his  daughter  that 
her  husband  was  too  much  engaged  to  see  her,  that  she 
could  go  to  her  own  house,  but  must  gather  up  speedily 
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mbat  fitUe  she  could  take  away;  and  whai  she  did  leave 
she  had  with  her  onty  what  could  be  taken  m  a  small 
bag.  Everything  else  was  abandoned,  even  the  pot  of 
beans  and  a  few  loaves  of  bread  in  the  oven,  and  a 
quarter  of  veal  hanging  in  the  cdlar-way.  There  was 
great  hunying  at  the  f eny*way  at  the  Nedc  where  the 
river  was  to  be  crossed  (where  Bfalden  Bridge  now 
stands),  and  before  thqr  got  started  ooe  of  the  party,  a 
youQg  man,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  musket  of 
one  of  the  returning  adUiers.  The  faaaty  were  safely 
landed  oo  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  were  taken  to 
a  place  of  safety  in  the  country.  They  had  left  their 
homes  never  to  return  to  than  again,  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  burning  of  the  town  taking  place 
soon  after. 

When  the  force  of  the  shock  at  the  destruction  of 
their  prc^ierty  had  been  spcat^  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  returned  to  rdNnId,  and  amoog  them  came 
Mr.  Thompson,  with  his  wife  and  his  first  diild,  Joseph, 
who  had  been  bom  in  Wobum.  He  purchased  a  lot  of 
land  on  Main  Street,  near  one  bdongiog  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Joseph  Frothingham,  with  whom  he  temporaxify 
resided.  This  lot  of  bmd  was  situated  where  Thonpoon 
Street  now  meets  Main  Street  On  it  he  put  a  buikdiog 
in  which  was  one  finished  room  for  his  residence,  the 
rest  being  occupied  as  a  sh<^  In  that  room  his  second 
son,  Timothy,  was  bom,  February  24,  1777,  the  first 
male  diild  bom  in  Chaikstown  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Thompson  enlarged 
his  let  by  a  new  purchase  and,  to  make  room  for  a  new 
house  which  he  ccvntemplated  buildiDg,  the  shop  was 
removed  fnxn  Main  Street  to  Back  Lane,  and  was  placed 
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upon  a  lot  of  land  there  which  he  afterwards  bought 
The  shop  was  transformed  into  a  dwelling-house^  one 
room  at  a  time,  and  was  his  residence  until  1794,  when 
the  new  house  on  Main  Street  was  completed,  into  which 
some  time  during  that  year  he  removed.  The  house  on 
Back  Lane  was  that  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  it  was  the  birthplace  of  all  his  children  but 
Joseph,  the  eldest,  who  was  bom  in  Wobum,  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  youngest,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Main 
Street  house  in  1 798.  Joseph,  the  first-bom  of  the  &m- 
ily,  lived  but  seven  years,  from  September  12,  1775,  till 
April  5,  1782.  Timothy,  Samuel,  Abraham  Rand, 
Joseph  2d,  Mary  (Mrs.  Richard  Frothingham),  Lydia, 
Susannah  (Mrs.  William  Sawyer),  and  Thomas  Miller 
were  bom,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  building  removed  from 
Main  Street  to  B^iflc  Lane.  Of  one  of  these  children, 
Samuel,  we  said  ^JMhething  in  our  last  notice  of  Cordis 
Street.  The  others  lived  and  died  in  Charlestown,  some 
of  them  being  very  prominent  in  its  affairs.  We  shall 
say  more  of  them  hereafter.  Thomas  Miller  died  in 
Boston. 

The  house  which  took  the  place  of  the  shop  on  Main 
Street  was  the  residence  of  Timothy  Thompson,  senior, 
from  the  time  it  was  built,  in  1796,  until  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1834,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  old.  It 
still  stands  on  the  comer  of  Thompson  Street,  and  was 
occuped  for  many  years  as  an  apothecary's  shop  by  the 
late  William  B.  Morse.  It  was  an  oblong  house,  with 
its  end  on  the  street,  and  with  a  little  garden  in  front, 
part  of  which,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, was  covered  by  a  one-story,  flat-roofed  building, 
the  same  now  occupied  by  D.  J.  Hart  &  Co.'s  provision- 
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store.  The  gazden  was  indosed  by  a  pretty  wooden 
fence  on  the  street^  with  a  gateway,  through  whidi  was 
a  passage  to  the  front  door.  The  entry  of  the  house 
was  through  the  center,  from  the  garden  to  Thompson 
Street ;  and  a  delightfully  cool  place  was  this  entry  on  a 
hot  summer  day.  A  dieery  place,  too^  for  here  came 
the  neighbors  to  reciprocate  hearty  greetings,  to  sit 
pleasantly  together,  to  talk  over  aflFairs,  and  to  discuss 
the  questions  and  events  of  their  day.  One  of  these 
neighbors,  old  Mr.  Jacob  Forster,  father  of  the  Forsters 
mentioned  before,  was  the  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  for  years  they  hardly  missed  an  evening 
without  calling  on  each  other.  The  lower  room  of  the 
house  on  Main  Street  was  for  many  years  occupied  by 
tenants  for  business  purposes ;  at  one  time  by  a  clock- 
maker,  again  as  the  office  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  but 
most  of  the  time  as  a  millinery-shop.  Some  of  the  high 
old-fashioned  clocks  standing  now  in  the  entries  of 
modem  houses  were  originally  put  together  and  set  in 
motion  in  this  room;  some  of  the  earlier  attempts  at 
dentistry  were  made  here,  and  nobo^  can  tell  the  num- 
ber of  bonnets,  large  and  small,  which  were- trimmed 
here  by  women  of  taste  and  shown  o£F  in  the  churches 
and  public  places  by  the  women  of  that  gtoeration. 

Among  the  occupants  of  this  shop  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Colby,  who  came  here  from  Waterville,  Maine,  bringing 
her  children  with  her,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  She 
hired  this  room,  lived  in  it,  and  employed  herself  success- 
fully as  a  milUner,  continuing  here  for  some  years. 
Afterwards  she  purchased  the  wooden  building  on  Main 
Street,  the  next  below  Kidder  &  Ca's  apothecary-shop, 
where  she  remained,  I  think,  until  her  death.    She  was 
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very  enterprising  in  business  and  a  very  estimable 
woman.  Her  children,  whose  education  was  commenced 
in  our  schools^  were  fitted,  under  the  good  influence  of 
their  mother,  for  what  they  afterwards  became,  prom- 
inent and  useful  members  of  society.  She  made  sacri- 
fices for  them  in  their  chOdhood,  and  was  repaid  in  after 
life  in  their  high  standing  and  excellence  of  character. 
Mrs.  Colby  was  an  active  worker  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  She  was  a  woman  of  marked  courage,  taste, 
and  ability. 

Her  second  .son,  Gardner,  commenced  his  business  life 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery-store  of  Phelps  & 
Thompson,  whose  place  of  business  was  on  the  spot 
where  now  is  the  store  of  A.  N.  Swallow  &  Co.  He 
continued  with  them  until  about  1830^  when  he  opened 
a  retafl  dry-goods  store  with  his  brother,  Josiah,  on  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Bromfield  streets,  in  Boston. 
He  was  in  the  dry-goods  trade  for  many  years  as  a 
retailer,  jobber,  and  manufacturer,  and  was  very  success- 
ful. He  was  also  a  ship-owner  engaged  in  the  China 
trade,  and  a  leading  man  in  the  management  of  some  of 
the  western  railroads.  The  Colby  University,  of  Water- 
ville,  to  which  he  made  a  donation  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  was  named  for  him. 

Another  resident  in  the  front  room  of  this  house  was 
Miss  Alice  Dowse^  a  relative  of  Rev.  Chandler  RobUns, 
D.D.,  and  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Samuel  Robbins,  both 
distinguished  Unitarian  clergymeiL  The  younger  of 
these  brothers  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  here  while 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and  the  top  of  the  old  mansion 
was  his  favorite  place  for  meditation.  The  Dowses  were 
among  the  earliest  settiers  in  the  town,  and  the  mother 
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of  tbcsc  two  dcimfuicn  was  ft  Chsrlestown 
Thcmas  Dowse,  tbe  Khlinpinlist,  who  g^¥e  his  very 
iralnahlc  Bbraxr  to  the  MsiiiiiMlmffllt  Historical  Sodety, 
was  bom  m  Chailestowi^  December  28,  1772. 

Ifr.  ThooDpsoo's  estate  lan  tfaroQi^  firaoi  Main  to 
IVaircn  Stzeet,  and  the  tbie&<tory  wonilfiii  bouse  now 
oil  tbe  oomer  of  Thompson  and  Wanen  streets  was  tbe 
second  shop  bnOt  by  bim  wfaicb  was  aftcfwaids  oonircrted 
into  a  dweDmg-boose.  It  was  occupied  for  many  yean 
by  Us  son-in-hw,  William  Sawyer,  all  but  one  of  wboae 
cbildicn  were  bom  here.  The  youngest  was  bom  in  the 
house  on  the  comer  of  H]g^  and  Sdiool  streets,  recently 
taken  down  to  make  loom  for  a  bfeck  of  wooden  houses 
erected  by  the  late  Francis  B.  Austin.  The  bouse  just 
named  was  purdiased  by  Mr.  Sawyer  m  1828,  when  it 
was  built,  and  was  oociqpied  byUs  £unilyuntfl  thedeatb 
of  Us  widow  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
January  9^  1886.  Mr.  Sawyer  kqit  a  dry-goods  store 
in  town  for  many  years,  and  was  also  engaged  somewhat 
in  navigation.  He  bad  for  partners,  at  Afferent  times» 
Josqih  Thompson  and  James  Bird.  The  late  Seth  S. 
Lynde,  of  Maiden,  who  became  a  £unoos  dry-goods 
dealer  both  in  Boston  and  New  York,  was  his  apprentice, 
and  boarded  with  bim  for  several  jrears  in  the  Thompson 
Street  house. 

Timothy  Thompson,  concerning  whose  estate  we  have 
written  so  much,  lived  in  town  over  sixty  years.  He 
was  an  industrious,  thrifty  man  firom  youth  to  old  age. 
He  was  original^  a  carpenter,  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  bis  life  a  shipcbandler.  He  was  active  in  town 
affairs,  and  held  many  of  its  important  offices.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  opinions,  ready  always  to  act  on  bis 
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judgment,  and  not  afraid  to  take  responsibility  when  it 
was  necessary.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  without  ever 
being  questioned,  I  think,  that  at  one  time  when  he  was  a 
selectman,  having  the  ballot-box  in  charge  on  an  election- 
day,  he  carried  the  box,  against  the  fierce  remonstrance 
of  many  of  his  f  ellow-dtizensy  to  the  door  of  the  hall  to 
receive  the  vote  of  a  political  opponent  who  had  been 
brought  from  a  sick  bed  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage, 
but  who  found  himself  unable  to  get  upstairs.  As  we 
have  said  before,  he  was  with  the  Charlestown  company 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  the  war  of  1812  he 
mortgaged  his  house  to  use  the  mon^  for  the  purchase 
of  timber  to  build  barracks  for  the  government.  In  a 
word,  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  old  town  is 
that  of  a  good  citizen,  trustworthy  and  patriotic. 

July  7,  1888. 
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VIII 

The  McNeil  Estate 


I^nde's  Point  md  hi  Impgoyqnait — The  Wamtmxmi — Aidii- 
bdd  McNdl — Sonid  Jaques  —  Vidt  of  Ltfajene. 


^  I  ^HERE  is  a  house  now  standing  on  Washington 
I  Stre^  between  what  are  called  Washington  Place 
and  Washington  Square,  about  which  it  seems  to 
me  something  of  very  considerable  interest  may  be 
written.  It  is  a  square^  double  house  now,  but  it  was 
originally  a  square  house  without  division,  surrounded  by 
a  large  lot  of  land  kept  in  good  condition — the  attractive 
residence  of  prominent  business  men.  Let  us  look  a 
little  at  its  history. 

Wyman's  **  Genealogies  and  Estates  in  Charlestown '' 
gives  us  this  information :  **  Daniel  McNeil,  of  London- 
derry, or  Antrim,  or  Bush,  Ireland,  sold  his  estates  and 
started  for  America  the  day  King  George  .II.  was  bom." 
His  eldest  son  was  William,  who  was  a  ropemaker  in 
Boston.  William  had  several  children.  One  of  them 
was  a  aq>tain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  another, 
Captain  Archibald  McNeil,  followed  the  business  of  his 
father.  The  ropewalks  of  the  McNiels  were  on  a  field, 
situated  where  now  are  High  and  Pearl  streets  in  Boston 
proper.  Th^  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  1793,  and 
in  1794  Captain  Archibald  McNeil  purchased,  in  Charles- 
town,  a  tract  of  land  of  about  twenty  acres  known  at  the 
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time  as  Lynde's  Point.  It  was  a  pcrnit  of  land  extending 
along  and  out  into  Charles  River,  having  its  narrowest 
end  where  the  State  Prison  now  stands.  Along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  just  about  where  the  buildings  now 
making  the  lower  side  of  Lynde  Street  are  situated,  a 
rqpewalk  was  built,  the  head4iouse  of  whidi  was  on 
Ropemaker's  Lane,  as  near  as  may  be  where  Arrow 
Street  now  makes  a  junction  with  Lynde  Street.  To 
this  [dace  the  business  of  McNeil  was  brought,  and  it 
was  carried  on  here  for  many  years. 

The  twenty  xnr  more  acres  of  land  purchased  by  Cap- 
tain McNeil  included  what  is  now  Washington  Street, 
that  part' of  Rutherford  Avenue  formerly  called  Rich- 
mond Street,  and  portions  of  Bow,  Union,  and  Austin 
streets.  When  these  streets  were  laid  out,  lots  were  sold  to 
those  who  afterwards  erected  dwellings  there.  The  sites 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Austin  Street,  and  of  Saint  Mary's 
Church,  Richmond  Street,  are  portions  of  this  land,  and 
the  State  Prisonr  stands  on  the  end  of  Lynde's  Point. 
When  the  bargain  with  the  Prison  Committee  was  made 
for  the  land,  it  was  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
the  State  should  have  a  right  of  way  forty-five  feet  wide, 
between  the  ropewalk  and  the  mansion.  This  was  before 
Washington  Street  was  laid  out  The  mansion  was  the 
square  house  which  still  stands  on  Washington  Street, 
to  which  we  referred  at  the  b^;inning,  and  the  history 
of  which  we  are  looking  into.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Captain  McNeil,  and  was  built  by  him  sometime  previous 
to  1800.  We  will  try  to  describe  this  mansion  and 
estate  as  it  probably  looked  at  that  time. 

As  we  have  said,  the  house  is  still  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  originally  erected,  but  it  was  then  one  large  square 
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house  with  its  front  looking  towards  Bow  Street.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  area  of  land,  green  fields,  and 
pastures,  the  road  leading  to  it  being  the  passage-way  of 
forty-five  feet  between  it  and  the  ropewalL  The  streets 
now  near  it  were  not  then  laid  out ;  th^  were  to  come 
in  the  future.  Prison  Fdnt  Bridge  was  not  built,  and 
the  State  had  only  just  purchased  a  lot  on  which  to  erect 
a  prison.  The  ropewalk  was  low  enough  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  leave  the  view  from  the  mansion 
unobstructed ;  and  the  view  was  that  of  the  river  as  it 
stretched  along  by  Barrell's  farm  (the  present  site  of  the 
McLean  Asylum),  Cambridge  Brookline,  Brighton,  and 
the  West  End  of  Boston.  Beyond  the  river  were 
marshes,  fields,  hills,  and  trees,  with  here  and  there  the 
houses  of  those  who  occupied  and  cultivated  the  land. 
To  make  the  view  picturesque  and  beautiful  there  were 
the  dm-trees,  formerly  so  numerous,  and  many  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  standing  along  the  road  in  Somerville 
and  on  the  grounds  of  the  McLean  Asylum. 

A  pleasant  residence  indeed  must  have  been  that  of 
Captain  Archibald  McNeil,  for  some  years  after  he  built 
the  house  and  occupied  it  But  the  time  for  change  soon 
came,  and  about  1803,  when  very  likely  it  was  thought 
to  be  too  valuable  for  a  single  estate,  the  land  was  laid  out 
into  streets  and  lots,  and  sold  —  rapidly,  it  would  seem 
—  to  those  who  afterwards  built  homes  for  themselves 
and  who  were  among  the  most  thrifty  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  old  town  for  many  years.  Such  familiar 
names  in  Charlestown  as  Devens,  Goodwin,  Tufts, 
Sweetser,  Forster,  Frothingham,  Edmands,  Warren, 
Barker,  Harris,  Wiley,  Kendall,  are  on  the  records  from 
1799  to  1806  as  purchasers  of  lots  laid  out  by  Captain 
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McNeil,  and  the  bearers  of  those  names  are  remembered 
as  the  long-time  occupants  of  houses  built  by  them. 

Washington  Street  very  soon  became  one  of  the 
pleasantest  for  residences  in  the  town,  and  its  desirability 
for  this  purpose  was  maintained  for  more  than  half  a 
centuiy,  at  least.  Captain  McNeil,  when  cutting  up  his 
land,  reserved  a  very  large  lot  for  his  mansion,  and  it 
was  not  only  retained  by  him  while  he  lived  there,  but 
after  its  sale  to  Colonel  Samuel  Jaques,  in  i8 14,  it  was 
still  a  very  large  estate.  The  front  on  Washington 
Street  was  five-  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the  rear  on 
Richmond  Street  nearly  as  much,  and  it  ran  through 
from  Bow  to  Union  streets.  The  area  of  the  whole 
was  about  two  acres.  The  stable  and  outbuildings  were 
on  Richmond  Street,  and  the  stable-yard  was  inclosed 
by  a  high  fence.  All  the  land  outside  of  this,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  lot  directly  in  front  of  the  house, 
inclosed  for  a  garden,  had  around  it  a  finished  rail  fence 
with  turn-stiles  for  entrance  on  Washington  and  Bow 
Streets.  In  this  garden,  on  a  tree  trained  on  the  wall, 
originated  the  Jaques  Admirable  peach,  for  some  years 
fomous  among  the  fruit-growers  of  Middlesex  County. 
The  stable  was  finished  in  the  old  style,  with  large  doors, 
and  round  windows  in  the  gable  ends,  and  the  carriage- 
house  and  sheds  were  ornamented  with  arched  doorways 
and  openings,  such  as  can  still  be  seen  on  very  old 
estates  in  country  towns. 

Colonel  Samuel  Jaques,  who  purchased  the  estate  in 
1 8 14,  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  but  came 
to  Charlestown  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  was 
engaged  here  in  the  West  India  goods  business,  at  first 
being  a  partner  with  Matthew  Skilton.    Their  place  of 
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busiiiess  was  on  llain  Street,  near  Henl^,  just  about 
where  Francis  Sager  has  now  a  tailor's  shop.  A  relative 
of  Colonel  Jaques  was  a  partner  with  Gilman  Stanly, 
under  the  finn  name  of  Jaques  &  Stanly,  afterwards 
Stanley,  Reed  &  Ca  These  had  their  store  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Henley  streets,  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  building  of  the  Warren  Institution  for 
Savings.  Colonel  Jaques  was  also  inspector-general  of 
hops,  and  was  interested  largely  in  the  exportation  of  this 
article,  which  was  at  one  time  an  important  business  in 
Charlestown.  His  wharf,  where  the  inspection  and 
shipment  of  hops  was  carried  on,  was  on  the  river, — on 
that  part  of  it  known  as  Charles  River  Bay, — and  was 
about  half-way  between  Blason  and  Arrow  streets.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  Jaques  Wharf  was  always  a  very  busy 
jdace. 

Colonel  Jaques  was  an  enterprising  man,  but  not 
alwajrs  successful  in  his  business  schemes.  Great  fond- 
ness for  animals  was  perhaps  his  distinguishing  trait. 
He  had  some  peculiar  notions  about  breeding,  the  result 
of  much  study  and  observation,  and  he  was  successful  in 
many  experiments  he  made  in  changing  the  form  and 
color  of  animals  and  increasing  their  value.  After  he 
purchased  the  McNeil  jdace,  it  was  stocked  with  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  birds,  and  it  became  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  things  excellent  and  extraordinary  in  this 
line  were  collected  and  could  be  seen  and  obtained.  He 
had  a  feunous  thoroughbred  English  stallion,  beautiful  in 
form,  the  richest  bay  in  color,  and  at  the  time  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  speed.  *'  Bell-founder,''  as  he  was 
called,  can  be  read  about  in  the  books  as  an  animal  of 
extraordinary  pedigree,  and  one  of  the  best  trotting 
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horses  in  the  country.  He  had  also  a  pacer,  **  Paugus/' 
and  a  running  horse,  <<  Black  Joke.''  Short-homed 
Durham  cattle,  and  common  cattle  of  marked  good 
points,  merino  sheep,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds 
of  beautiful  plumage,  could  be  seen  grazing  in  his  pasture 
or  swimming  in  the  little  pond  in  one  comer  of  it.  At 
one  time  buffaloes  could  be  seen  by  passers  down  Wash- 
ington and  Bow  streets,  as  the  Colonel  had  two  of  them 
feeding  in  his  pasture.  He  also  had  fine  dogs — grey- 
hounds, setters,  and  spaniels,  and  a  full  kennel  of  fox- 
hounds, kept  not  for  ornament,  but  for  use. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  time  of  the  first  frosts, 
and  early  in  the  morning,  when  all  Nature  was  smiling 
to  usher  in  the  queen  of  mom,  the  huntsmen,  Colonel 
Jaques  and  his  friends,  began  to  wind  the  mellow,  mellow 
horn.  There  are  still  many  residents  of  Charlestown 
who  can  remember  when  they  were  awakened  by  this 
stirring  music,  and  to  have  seen  Colonel  Jaques  and  his 
party,  in  hunters'  garb,  followed  by  the  hotmds,  in  pairs 
chained  together,  as  they  were  galloping  their  horses  up 
Main  Street  bound  for  a  fox-hunt ;  —  not  the  pursuit  of 
some  poor  little  creature  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  be 
let  loose  at  the  proper  time  and  hunted  down  by  the 
dogs,  but  the  starting  up  of  wild  animals  on  their  own 
ground,  where  the  foxes  had  holes  and  hiding-places  and 
an  even  chance  of  escape ;  and  where,  perhaps,  they 
were  having  their  own  little  hunt  about  the  barn-yards 
and  hen-coops  of  the  dwellers  in  that  region.  All  this 
took  [dace  in  Charlestown  and  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Medford  and  Wobum.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  before  a  part  of  the  town  had  been  cut 
off  and  annexed  to  West  Cambridge  (Arlington),  and 
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before  anoClier  port  had  been  made  tbe  town  (now  dty) 
of  SomerviDe. 

I  would  give  yoo  an  aooount  of  who  composed  this 
party  of  hunters^  of  ft  day's  qxvt  in  dase  of  rejnard^ 
tbe  jollification  over  tbe  captured  brash  (fox-tail),  tbe 
dnner  at  tbe  Black  Horse  Ta:vern  in  Wobnrn,  and  tbe 
wincfing  up  at  nig^ ;  but  it  will  be  more  interesting  to 
tbe  reader  if  I  print,  in  tbe  next  chapter,  a  note  I 
have  received  from  a  Charlestown  boy,  George  Taplqf , 
of  Revere,  who  sometimes,  in  his  youth,  accompanied 
tbe  party  and  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  everything 
that  took  place. 

Odond  Jaqoes  fived  in  the  house  on  WashiQgton 
Street  until  1832  or  1833,  when  he  removed  to  tbe  Ten 
HiDs  Farm,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  March 
27f  1859^  ^^S^  eighty-three  years.  He  was  widdy 
known,  and  had  for  friends  many  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  time.  Such  dBstinguisbed  people  as  Odond 
Thomas  Handyside  Perkins,  Kirk  Boott,  and  Danid 
Webster  were  among  his  visitors  at  tbe  old  mansion  and 
the  Ten  Hills  Farm ;  and  be  could  always  interest  them 
in  bis  horses  and  other  stock,  and  in  his  peculiar  views 
as  to  their  management  and  the  possiMities  in  their 
improvement.  Moreover,  be  was  a  gentleman  himsdf , 
courteous  and  entertaining.  It  has  been  said  that  be 
entertained  General  Lafayette  in  the  old  mansion,  in 
1825.  Lafayette  made  two  visits  to  Charlestown — the 
first  on  Friday,  August  27,  1824,  and  again  when  tbe 
comer-stone  o£  tbe  Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  hid, 
June  17,  1825.  On  the  first  visit  be  was  met  at  tbe 
center  of  the  bridge  by  the  chief  marshal  (Odond 
Jaqoes)  and  bis  aids,  and  conducted  to  the  Square, 
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where  a  committee  of  citizens  of  the  town  was  in 
waiting  to  receive  him.  A  procession  was  then  formed 
and  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  and  a 
battalion  of  artillery  to  Bunker  Hill,  where  Doctor 
Thompson,  in  behalf  of  the  town  committee,  addressed 
General  La&yette  and  welcomed  hhn  to  the  town.  The 
General  afterwards  visited  the  Navy  Yard.  This  was  a 
special  visit  to  Charlestown,  and  it  must  have  been  on 
this  occasion^  I  think,  that  he  was  entertained  by  Colonel 
Jaques.  It  was  while  he  was  on  Bunker  Hill  at  this 
time  that  General  La&yette  was  informed  by  Governor 
Brooks  that  an  association  had  been  formed  for  the 
erection  df  a  monument,  whereupon  he  requested  that  he 
might  be  considered  a  subscriber  and  be  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

July  21,  1888. 
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IX 

Gallant  Huntsmen 

lUjraud't  PaitDen  ud  where  diey  went —  Mn.  HaU't  Straw- 

UWIJBl* 

THE  Hunters'  Clubi  about  wUch  something  was 
said  in  the  previous  chapter»  assembled  onoe  a 
year  and  chose  a  president,  after  which,  with 
invited  guests,  they  sat  down  to  a  venison  supper,  and 
nobody  ever  doubted  their  having  a  good  time.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  club  were  Colonel  Samuel  Jaques, 
Isaac  Mead,  Henry  Van  Voorhis,  Colonel  Isaac  Smith, 
John  Tapley,  Robert  Lovering;  Isaac  Larkin,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Arnold  Cook,  of  Charlestown,  and  Messrs. 
Gibson,  Thatcher,  Bowditch,  Washington  Munro^  Peter 
Brigham,  of  Boston,  and  Moses  Whitney,  of  Waltham. 
To  confirm  my  own  recollection  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  of  what  I  had  been  told,  I  asked  my  firiend 
and  old  schoolmate,  George  A.  Tapl^,  of  Chelsea,  to 
tell  me  about  the  fox-hunts  in  times  past.  Mr.  Tapl^, 
whose  skill  as  a  farmer  and  a  grower  of  fruit,  especially 
fine  pears,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  the  sim- 
ple mention  of  his  name,  has  also,  from  boyhood,  been  a 
sportsman  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  *<one  skilled 
in  the  sports  of  the  field."  The  habits  of  birds,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  found;  of  wild  animals  in  this 
region,  and  of  fishes,  too,  are  well  known  to  Mr.  Tapley, 
and  the  manner  of  capturing  them  he  has  learned  by 
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large  experience.  He  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  con- 
versation on  subjects  oi  the  kind,  and  is  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  I  think,  of  Charlestown  boys  who  have  developed 
a  taste  for  intelligent  sportsmanship.  While  a  boy  and 
in  early  manhood,  living  in  Charlestown  where  he  was 
bom,  he  knew  about  the  hunters  and  frequently  accom- 
panied them  when  in  pursuit  of  a  fox.  I  give  you  the 
substance  of  what  he  sends  me  by  way  of  description 
of  these  exdting  occasions: 

About  the  middle  of  October,  when  a  frost  is 
expected,  the  himters  and  the  hounds  are  ready  and 
anxious  for  a  hunt.  Some  one  has  been  informed  where 
a  fox  has  been  seen.  The  party  is  made  up  the  night 
before  the  start,  each  member  of  it  being  informed  what 
ground  is  to  be  himted  over.  The  start  is  to  be  at  day- 
light The  hounds  are  not  fed  in  the  morning,  and  th^ 
seem  to  know  all  about  what  is  going  on.  Restless  and 
anxious  to  be  off,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  handle  them. 
The  whole  kennel  is  taken,  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  at 
one  time  I  knew  of  thirty  dogs  taken  for  one  day's  hunt. 
At  somebody's  home  an  early  breakfast  has  been  pre- 
pared and  hastily  eaten,  when  off  they  start,  hunters  and 
hounds,  full  of  glee  and  music.  Some  of  the  party  are 
on  horseback  and  some  in  carriages. 

They  are  soon  on  the  line  they  are  to  take.  The 
hounds  have  thus  far  been  tied  together  in  pairs,  but 
they  are  now  let  loose,  and  they  keep  up  a  continuous 
yelping.  Think  of  the  noise  of  thirty  dogs,  hungry, 
excited,  wild  with  a  desire  to  commence  the  chase.  If 
the  ground  determined  upon  is  Medford,  the  coiurse  is 
over  the  turnpike  and  the  hills  of  that  town,  and,  when 
the  fox  is  started  up,  off  he  goes  towards  Wobum.  If 
an  old  fox,  he  gives  the  hounds  a  long  run.  Oftentimes 
the  dogs  woidd  be  let  into  the  fields  soon  after  leaving 
Charlestown  Neck,  and  a  fox  would  be  started  before 
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reaching  the  old  powder-house.  Then  the  chase  would 
be  over  Wahiut  Hill  (now  CoUq;e  Hill),  on  to  Medfoid 
and  Wobum ;  and  the  hunters  would  bring  up  at  the  old 
Black  Horse  Tavern,  that  being  always  their  stopping- 
place  on  this  ground 

From  there  they  went  on  to  Horn  Pond  Mountain, 
around  which  the  fox  would  take  about  three  turns. 
Foxes  always  have  runways  which  the  hunters  know,  and 
they  f orelay  their  nmways  and  often  kill  the  fox,  or  force 
him  to  take  the  ground  or  a  ledge  of  rocks.  If  in  the 
rocks,  the  fox  is  lost  for  this  day.  If  it  should  be  a  good 
day  for  the  scent,  —  that  is^a  mdst  air, — the  fox  is  hard 
pressed  if  he  takes  to  the  ground.  If  not  hard  pressed 
he  will  trot  back  near  to  the  spot  where  he  first  started. 
If  the  fox  is  killed,  the  horn  is  sounded.  The  hunters 
all  know  the  sound,  and  soon  get  together  to  have  a  joUy 
time  over  the  captured  brush  (fox-tail).  The  hounds  are 
then  collected  together  and  taken  home,  while  the  hunters 
repair  to  an  appdnted  place  to  enjoy  a  good  supper ;  and, 
after  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  day,  a  soimd  sleep 
is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

Up  to  1830  the  hounds  were  kept  by  Colonel  Jaques, 
in  Charlestown,  at  his  place  on  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond streets.  Later  they  were  kept  by  him  at  Ten 
Hills  Farm ;  still  later  by  John  Tapley,  at  his  residence. 
Spring  Hill,  Charlestown,  now  Somerville. 

Mr.  Tapl^  says  he  once  saw  two  foxes,  one  of  which 
he  shot,  in  the  rear  of  the  Hall  House — the  old  wooden 
house  near  the  ledge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Broadway, 
Somerville,  to  the  Elm  Street  station  of  the  Lowell  rail- 
road in  West  Somerville.  This  old  house,  never  painted, 
now  stands  where  it  was  built  nearly  a  century  ago,  and 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  everybody 
who  had  any  occasion  to  pass  by  it. 

The  mention  of  it  calls  up  pleasant  recollections  to 
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many  Charlestown  people ;  for  it  used  to  be  a  pkoe  of 
resort  for  lovers  of  good  strawberries.  To  hire  a  horse 
and  canyall,  or  an  old-fashioned  two-wheeled  chaise,  for 
an  afternoon  drive  over  the  tuminke  to  Medf ord,  and 
round  through  West  Cambridge ;  or  directly  to  Harvard 
CoUege,  through  West  Cambridge^  to  Charlestown,  stop- 
ping on  the  return  at  Mrs.  Hall's,  was  one  of  the  things 
to  do  in  early  summer.  **  Hitch  your  horses  and  come 
in  while  I  am  having  the  berries  picked  "  was  the  cordial 
greeting;  and  the  delay  was  never  long, for  she  was  pre- 
pared for  the  business.  A  stroll  on  the  ledger  and  a 
short  sni£F  among  the  wild  roses  and  juniper-trees,  would 
take  up  just  about  the  time  of  preparation.  And  when 
the  table  was  set  —  O  fragrant  memory  I  you  can  still 
bring  before  us  such  strawberries  and  cream  as  made  it 
attractive ;  but  the  actual  provision  for  such  a  delicious 
repast  can  never  again  be  made. 

July  28,  1888. 
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Some  Noted  Men 


LYNDE*S  POINT  iraa  cot  up  into  lot%  and  out  of 
It  were  made  many  new  estates.  Its  name  was  soon 
'  foigatteu^  and  Prison  Point,  Aostin  Street,  Wash- 
ington Street,  Richmond  Street,  and  Union  Street  took 
its  idace.  Later,  another  street  in  the  rear  of  Washing- 
ton Street  was  laid  out,  and  some  thoug^itfal  citizen, 
remembering;  perhaps,  tlie  high  standing  of  the  Lynde 
family,  their  enterprise  and  thrift,  and  former  large  own- 
ershq)  in  the  territory  of  the  old  town,  proposed  to  call 
it  Lynde  Street ;  or  periuq>s  it  was  only  remembered  as 
a  part  of  Lynde's  Point,  and  so  appropriately  named. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  in  this  particular 
instance;  the  name  of  Lynde  is  worthy  of.  remembrance 
in  the  history  of  CharlestowrL  Captain  McNeil  purchased 
Lynde's  Point  of  the  widow  of  Joseph  Lynde,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Bfary  Lemmon.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Lemmon,  a  merchant  of  standing  in  the  town 
and  at  one  time  its  treasurer. 

The  earliest  sales  from  the  McNeil  estate  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  Bow  Street,  and  one  of  these  was  to  James 
Frothingham,  in  1798,  The  same  estate  is  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  J.  H.  Willard  as  a  store  and  residence. 
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He  purchased  it  of  the  estate  of  Abijah  Monroe,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  a  gunsmith  on  Main  Street,  near 
Union,  and  as  at  one  time  somewhat  prominent  in  polit- 
ical and  town  affairs.  Mr.  Frothingham  lived  here  until 
his  death,  April  16,  1848.  He  was  the  father  of  James 
Frothingliam,  the  eminent  portrait-painter,  who  was  bom 
in  Charlestown  and  resided  here  all  the  early  part  of  his 
life.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  died  there,  January  16, 1864.  Many  of  his  portraits 
of  old  Charlestown  residents  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
homes  of  their  descendants,  and  they  are  evidences  of 
the  real  merit  of  the  artist.  In  the  residence  of  the 
writer  are  now  hanging  portraits  of  his  &ther  and  mother, 
painted  by  Frothingham.  His  portrait  of  Samuel  Dexter 
hangs  in  Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  Collie.  His  rq>uta- 
tion  was  well  earned.  He  painted  a  jucture  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  another  for  his  native 
town,  the  former  of  which  hangs  in  the  City  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  other  in  our  public  library.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Gilbert  Stuart  and  copied  his  jnctures.  Dunlap's 
**  History  of  Arts  of  Design,"  Volume  H.,  page  211, 
says :  ^  Stuart  pronounced  Frothingham  his  most  suc- 
cessful imitator."  He  was  a  man  full  of  humor,  and 
some  of  his  amusing  jokes  may  be  referred  to  in  another 
connection.  One  of  his  sisters  was  the  wife  of  our 
very  highly  respected  fellow-citizen,  Matthew  Rice ;  and 
another,  of  the  late  George  Johnson,  a  business  man  and 
town  officer  of  high  standing.  Near  this  residence  of 
James  Frothingham,  senior,  were  the  old  hay-scales,  and, 
succeeding  Deacon  Tufts,  Mr.  Frothingham  held  for 
many  years  the  office  of  public  weigher.  This  was 
before  the'inventon  of  *<  Fairbanks'  platform-balance^" 
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and  the  wagons  with  the  hay  were  lifted  with  chains 
and  bahncfd  with  (dd-Cashioned  wcjg^ita. 

In  November,  1800^  Captain  McNdl  sold,  to  the  oom- 
ndssioners  appointed  by  the  Legishtare  to  sdect  a  site 
for  a  State  Prison,  the  lot  on  wludi  the  prison  now 
stands.  It  contained  a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half 
acres.  ^'It  was  selected  for  its  heakhfulness  and  the 
superior  farilities  it  aflForded  for  the  transportation  of 
stone  for  convict  labor.  Onlyone  bridge  barred  the  way 
to  the  ocean,  as  Prison  Point  Bridge  was  not  built  until 
1809^  and  all  carriage  communication  with  Cambridge 
was  by  the  way  of  Chariestown  Neck.**  The  prison  was 
first  occupied  in  1805.  In  December  of  that  year  thirty- 
two  convicts  were  received  from  Castle  Island,  Fort 
Indq)endenc^  where  State  prisoners  had  been  confined 
after  1785. 

In  1804,  A  lot  seventy-five  feet  on  Washington  Street 
and  running  down  three  hundred  and  twenty^ve  feet  to 
low-water  mark  was  sold  to  Josiah  Barker  for  a  shipyard, 
and  the  same  year  another  lot  between  the  ship-yard  and 
the  prison  was  sold  to  J.  Morrill,  Samuel  Jaques,  Jr.,  and 
Blatthew  Sldlton,  on  idiich  was  buOt  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  other  naval 
stores.  The  Barker  lot  was  enlaiged  in  1810  by  the 
purchase  of  fifty-five  feet  more  on  Washington  Street, 
running  down,  as  ^Hrith  the  first  lot,  to  low-water  mark, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  the  sh^yard;  and  here,  until  1 835, 
when  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Chariestown  Land 
and  Wharf  Company,  a  large  number  of  vessels  were 
buih  by  Josiah  Barker  and,  afterwards,  by  Captain  John 
M.  Robertson.    Henry  H.  Edes,  in  his  memoir  of  Josiah 
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Barker,  gives  a  list  of  thirty-eight  vesflek  built  by  him  in 
Charlestown.  How  many  of  these  were  built  in  this 
yard  I  do  not  know,  but  he  refers  to  some  especially,  and 
I  quote  his  remark:  **  Here  he  built,  among  others,  the 
Pandora  in  1806,  the  Fawn  in  181 1,  and  the  Ukum  and 
theAurvrain  181 5/'  The  business  at  the  turpentine- 
factory  was  also  continued  until  the  time  of  change  made 
by  the  Land  and  Wharf  Company, 

Josiah  Barker  was  the  naval  constructor  stationed  at 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
his  skill  was  shown  in  the  models  of  many  of  the  best 
ships  ever  built  by  the  United  States  government.  He 
came  to  Charlestown  in  1799^  from  Pembroke.  He  died 
here,  September  23,  1847,  ^^  ^^^  %c  o^  nearly  eighty- 
four  years.  His  residence  was  in  the  large  house  on 
Wapping  Street,  near  the  Navy  Yard  gate.  It  is  pleasant 
to  refer  to  a  record  such  as  he  made  for  himself,  and  to 
claim  him  as  one  of  the  respected  and  distinguished 
-^tizens  of  the  good  old  town.  Captain  Robertson,  who 
resided  at  22  Washington  Street,  won  a  good  reputation 
as  a  shipbuilder,  and  helped  to  make  Charlestown  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  the  vessels  constructed  within  its 
borders. 

Our  Charlestown  Artillery  was  formed  as  long  ago  as 
1786.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  like  most  of  the 
old  military  organizations.  Somewhere  about  1832, — 
the  exact  date  I  cannot  refer  to  readily,-^ it  had  run 
down  to  such  a  point  that  disbandment  was  imminent. 
Then  the  old  soldiers  of  the  town  came  forward,  placed 
their  hames  upon  the  roll,  and  did  active  duty  for  several 
years.  They  elected  Mr.  Robertson  captain,  and  he  had 
a  command  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  be  proud.    The 
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two  fine  brass  fidd-pieces  in  possession  of  the  company 
were  in  this  wayretained  in  the  town,  and  many  patriotic 
salutes  were  given  in  their  use, 

Vfitti  the  building  up  of  the  streets  referred  to^ 
Deacon  David  Goodwin  had  more  to  do^  perh^)s,  than 
any  other  person.  He  buih  and  Jived  in  the  square 
house  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Union  streets  — 
the  house  that  stands  back  from  the  streets  on  a  high 
bank,  with  an  open  fence  on  the  line  of  the  sidewalk  at 
the  foot  of  the  bank.  Here  he  died,  January  25,  1825, 
aged  eighty  years.  He  also  built  and  owned  the  large 
house  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the  same  streets,  yddch 
is  now  occupied  by  the  famfly  of  the  late  James  Adams. 
This  house  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Jenner  Good- 
mn,  son  of  the  deacon,  and  was  purchased  by  him  after 
the  death  of  his  &ther.  On  this  estate  there  was  a 
well-kept  garden,  and  at  one  time  there  could  be  seen  a 
bed  of  low  phlox,  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  name  of 
Washington.  The  whole  arrangement  of  flowers  in 
this  garden  was  ingenious  and  omamental,  and  such  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by.  Deacon  David 
Goodwin  was  an  enterprising  man,  the  builder  of  many 
houses  in  Charlestown,  and  the  owner,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  several  estates  on  Washington  and  Main  streets. 
He  held  important  town  offices,  was  in  the  Massachusetts 
Lq;islature  in  1804,  '10^  '13,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  schools.  He  was  a  dignified, 
precise  man,  who  expected  to  be  looked  up  to,  especially 
by  the  chfldren  and  youth  of  the  town.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Rev.  George  Goodwin,  the  Catholic  priest, 
who  had  charge  of  Saint  Mary's  Church  for  several  years. 
Thomas  J.  Goodwin  was  a  dry-goods  dealer  in  the  town. 
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doing  a  large^  retail  and  jobbing  business  in  the  store, 
1 1  Main  Street.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  town  affairs, 
and  often  moderator  of  the  town  meetings.  He  was 
in  the  L^;islature» — in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
i824-'25,  1827-28;  in  the  Senate,  i829-'30.  He 
was  a  portly  gentleman,  particular  in  his  dress,  and 
quite  noticeable  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  and 
mingled  with  his  f  eUow-dtizens ;  a  man  of  ability 
and  successful  in  his  business.  He  removed  from 
here  to  New  York  dty,  and  was  a  wholesale  dry-goods 
dealer  there.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  First  Universalist  Society  and  took  an  active  part  in 
its  affairs.  The  clock  for  many  years  in  front  of  the 
ungers'  seats  in  the  gallery  bore  his  name  as  donor.  He 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Society. 
John  P.  Flagg  was  a  clerk  with  him  and  afterwards  a 
partner.  For  some  years  after  Mr.  Goodwin  left  town 
the  business  was  continued  by  John  P.  Flagg  &  Co. 

AUOUIT  II,  1888. 
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XI 

The  Old   Ship  Union  —  Washington 

Street 

CipcuD  Gcofgc  Btrkcr  — »  Reubco  rlmit  — —  rnnwat  Gcoigc  F* 
Btrker  —  Samod  Derail. 


rIE  ship  Union,  as  before  mentioiied,  was  built 
by  Giptaiii  Josiah  Barker  at  the  sh^Kyard  on 
Washington  Street,  in  1815.  She  irsa  a  vessel  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  was  buflt  for  T^^Iliam 
Gray  to  be  used  as  a  privateer ;  but,  peace  being  declared 
about  the  time  she  was  finwhedi  she  was  taken  to  Gray's 
Wharf,  which  was  below  Charles  River  Bridg<e,  where 
storehouse  Na  4  of  the  Hoosac  Dock  and  Elevator  Co. 
now  stands,  and  was  altered  into  a  merchantman.  An 
upper  deck  was  added  to  her,  and  she  was  otherwise 
fitted  for  the  East  India  trade.  She  is  s^  to  have  been 
an  admirably  constructed  shqp  and  proved  to'ht  a  model 
for  one  of  die  best  sloops-of-war  ever  in  the  Navy.  In 
1842  or  1843  c^l^  of  the  naval  constructora  stationed 
at  the  navy-yards  in  the  country  had  ordera  to  prepare^ 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  models  and  drawings  for  a 
first  class  sloop-of-war.  Acting  under  this  authority, 
Captain  Barker,  copying  the  lines  of  the  old  ship  Unian, 
had  an  enlarged  model  made  for  the  PartswunUh, 
which  ship  was  afterwards  laid  down  and  built  from  the 
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model,  at  Portsmouth.  She  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  new  sloops. 

Thomas  J.  Goodwin,  whose  residence  was  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  was  one  of  the  original  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bimker  Hill  Bank.  He  occupied  the 
position  for  nine  years,  from  July,  1825,  to  October, 
1834.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings. 

On  the  south  side  of  Washington  Street,  between  the 
continuation  of  Union  and  Bow  streets,  are  several 
houses  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  Goodwin  houses. 
They  were  the  homesteads  of  Samuel  Devens,  a  mer- 
chant having  his  office,  I  think,  on  Central  Wharf, 
Boston ;  Benjamin  Edmands,  painter,  whose  shop  was  on 
the  Square,  in  the  building  recently  built  by  Mr.  Sv^- 
low  and  occupied  by  Charles  W.  Sawyer,  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  the  quarters  of  the  999th  Artillery ;  Francis 
Adams,  who  occupied  a  wharf  leading  from  Water  Street, 
and  who  was  the  owner  of  several  coasting-vessels; 
James  Warren,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  in  a  shop  on 
the  Square  near  Mr.  Edmands ;  and  William  VfUey,  on 
the  comer  of  Bow  Street.  All  of  these  places  except 
the  Wil^  estate  were  always  made  attractive  by  care- 
fully kept  gardens,  in  which,  especially  in  that  of  Mr. 
Edmands,  were  many  beautiful  trees. 

The  owners  of  these  places  were  men  of  standing  and 
property.  Francis  Adams,  after  a  long  residence  here, 
removed  to  Maine ;  the  others  remained  and  died  here. 
A  little  later,  other  houses  were  built  on  that  side  of  the 
street,  the  occupants  of  which  were  John  Gregory,  mason, 
whose  foithf ul  work  can  be  shown  in  a  number  of  build- 
ings now  standing;   Joshua  Burr,   wharf  and  bridge 
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builder,  whose  rafts  of  piles^  spars,  and  timber  moored 
on  the  river  made  very  convenient  assembling  places  for 
the  boys  whQe  taking  their  baths  in  the  summer ;  Captain 
David  Low,  who  removed  here  from  G)n]is  Street; 
Captain  PoUard;  Captain  George  Bariur,  the  popular 
shipmaker  of  his  time  and  father  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Barker,  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  bom  in  Charlestown  and  spent  his 
boyhood  and  youth  there ;  Joseph  Souther,  and  Reuben 
Hunt. 

Reuben  Hunt  came  to  Charlestown  from  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom,  Januaiy  ii,  1783, 
dying  here,  Macy  1 1,  1866.  He  was  one  of  a  number  of 
men  who  came  to  Charlestown  and  established  them- 
selves sucoessfuUy  in  the  business  of  morocco-dressing, 
which  was  an  important  industry  in  the  old  towiL  Mr. 
Hunt  was  a  man  who  never  took  steps  backward;  and 
he  went  on  steadily  until  his  accumulation  was  such  as 
to  make  it  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  do  much  or  little,  as 
he  pleased.  He  always,  until  his  death,  I  think,  kept 
his  office  in  town,  but  went  daily  to  Boston,  and  was 
thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Securities. 
He  left  a  large  estate.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Society,  and  constant 
in  his  attendance  at  church.  He  was  the  willing  con- 
tributor towards  all  their  good  work,  and  in  his  will  he 
remembered  the  poor  of  the  church  with  a  bequest  of 
f  2000.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  poor  of  his  adopted  home^ 
or  of  the  home  of  his  childhood.  To  the  first  he  devised 
f  3000^  and  to  the  last  $1000.  The  bulk  of  his  estate 
was  given  to  his  daughter,  his  only  surviving  diild,  who^ 
in  her  own  quiet  way,  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  carrymg 
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out  plans  suggested  by  the  known  views  and  wishes  of 
her  father  and  her  own  ideas  of  what  was  due  to  his 
memory.  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  director  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
Bank,  elected  October  6,  18349  taking  the  place  of 
Thomas  J.  Goodwin,  and  remaining  until  October  2, 
1848.  He  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  in 
the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  being  elected  in 
1829^  and  holding  the  office  until  1835,  when  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  holding  that  office 
until  1839.  H^  was  a  real  life.  He  was  selfnrliant 
and  self ^x>ssessed ;  nothing  like  sham  ever  influenced 
his  action.  He  declined  public  office,  but  he  lived  in  the 
town  many  years  and  the  example  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter must  have  been  of  great  service  in  its  aSiairs  and 
among  its  people. 

Joseph  Souther  was  made  a  director  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  Bank,  October  2,  1848,  taking  the  place  of  Reuben 
Hunt,  who  had  resigned;  and  October  4,  1858,  after 
ten  years'  service,  he  resigned,  and  his  son,  Joseph 
Souther,  Jr.,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

August  18,  1888. 
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XII 

Washington  Street  and  Some  of  Its 

Residents 

Jamea  Adams — ^William  M.  Byrnes -^  Gcoise  Hyde — WiDiam 
Arnold — The  Flints. 


AT  the  foot  of  Washington  Street,  near  the  State 
Prison,  was  a  soap-foctory  where  James  Gould 
carried  on  an  extensive  business.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tebbetts  &  Hill,  who  continued  the  business 
for  many  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Gould's  residence  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  was  on  the  east  side  of  Washington 
Street,  in  the  house  with  brick  ends  and  a  wood  front, 
standing  on  a  terrace,  with  an  area  all  around  it  used  for 
a  garden.  The  house  was  built  by  David  Fosdick,  who 
occupied  it  for  some  years.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  a  prominent  man  in  it.  His  store  for  retailing 
and  jobbing  dry-goods  was  on  Main  Street,  in  the  build- 
ing making  the  north  comer  of  Henley  Street.  David  S. 
Messinger,  of  Worcester,  who  lived  in  Charlestown  for 
some  years  and  married  here,  was  at  one  time  his  part- 
ner, the  firm  being  David  Fosdick  &  Co.  Mr.  Fosdick 
was  one  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  the  Warren 
Institution  for  Savings,  and  one  of  its  vice-presidents. 
He  was  a  leading  man  in  the  First  Baptist  Chiuxh.  He 
removed  from  here  to  Groton.    That  pleasant  old  citizen, 
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Patrick  Denvir,  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church  here 
as  sexton,  and  so  forth,  for  so  many  years,  whose  walks 
up  and  down  Main  Street  we  have  but  recently  missed, 
and  whose  residence  in  Charlestown  covered  a  period  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  purchased  this  estate  of  Mr. 
Gould  in  1850  and  lived  there  until  his  decease^  April  28, 
1887, 

Just  below  this  estate  is  a  brick  house  which  was  built 
by  Captain  John  M.  Robertson,  who  resided  there  for 
several  years  and  then  sold  it  to  William  M.  Byrnes,  who 
made  it  his  residence.  Mr.  Byrnes  will  be  remembered 
for  his  love  for  music,  his  perseverence  in  its  study,  and 
his  great  desire  that  everybody  should  enjoy  it.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  Winthrop  Church 
and  was  organist  for  its  fine  choir.  He  had  a  musical 
family ;  and  with  more  than  common  skill  the  works  of 
the  best  musical  composers  could  be  rendered  bc^h 
by  voice  and  instrument  at  their  ordinary  gatherings. 
Former  residents  of  Charlestown  were  largely  indebted 
to  Mr.  B3rmes  for  many  fine  musical  entertainments 
given  in  the  old  Town  Hall.  Concerts  by  the  feunous 
^'Germania  Musical  Association,"  the  leading  musical 
attraction  in  Boston  from  1849  ^o  about  1854,  which 
were  given  here  several  times,  and  those  of  the  **  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club,"  for  several  seasons  afterwards, 
were  gotten  up  by  the  interest  and  eneigy  of  Mr.  B3rmes, 
who  aimed  to  develop  a  taste  for  classical  music  and  to 
keep  Charlestown  up  to  the  times  in  musical  matters. 
Mr.  B3rmes  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
Insurance  Company,  having  its  office  in  State  Street, 
Boston,  and  he  was  afterwards  its  president. 

The  brick  house  nearest  to  Union  Street,  on  the  same 
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side  of  Washington  Street,  was  built  and  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  late  S.  Stoddard  Blanchard,  a  native 
of  the  town  who  afterwards  built  the  house  on  Monument 
Square  in  which  he  lived  until  he  died,  August  i8, 1886. 
He  commenced  his  business  life  as  a  derk  in  the 
Hamilton  Bank,  Boston,  and  worked  himself  up  to  the 
presidency,  an  office  he  resigned  a  little  while  before 
his  death. 

After  the  removal  of  T.  J.  Goodwin  to  New  York,  his 
estate  was  purchased  by  James  Adams,  who  resided  there 
until  his  death,  November  13,  1880.  His  family  still 
occupy  the  house.  Mr,  Adams,  in  early  life^  was  in  the 
hardware  trade,  and  had  a  store  first  with  his  brother 
John  in  the  Square,  where  the  EnUrprisi  office  is  now 
located,  and  afterwards  on  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Henley  streets,  opposite  the  building  of  the  Warren 
Institution  for  Savings,  of  which  institution  he  was  in 
later  life  for  twenty-five  years  the  president.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  the  manufactiure  of  kerosene  and  other 
oils  at  his  factory  on  Mystic  River,  adjoining  Chelsea 
Bridge.  In  1854  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city ;  and  hewas 
an  active  member  of  the  school  committee  for  many 
years.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  and  one 
of  its  leading  members  from  the  time  of  its  organization ; 
and  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Bank. 

The  houses  I  have  mentioned  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Goodwin  estate),  and  all  of  those  between  that  and 
Bow  Street  (except  the  old  McNdl  house),  are  compar- 
atively modem,  although  it  is  a  good  many  years  since 
they  were  erected.  The  one  on  the  comer  of  Bow 
Street  was  built  by  Isaac  Kendall,  and  was  first  occupied. 
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I  think,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fay  of  the  First  Church,  whose 
moral  strength  was  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  hig^  position  which  he  at  one  time  held.  It  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  George  Hyde,  who  lived  there  many 
years  until  his  removal  to  his  present  residence  on  High 
Street  The  little  triangular  plot  of  land  between  Bow 
Street  and  the  house  was  always,  in  the  growing  season, 
smiling  with  flowers,  telling  continually  of  the  taste  and 
interest  of  their  cultivator,  and  hinting  of  comfort  and 
refinement  within  doors.  Mr.  Hyde  commenced  his 
business  career  in  the  store  of  Samuel  Abbott  &  Co., 
Main  Street,  Charlestown.  From  there  he  went  into  the 
employ  of  Dana  Evans  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Boston, 
and  soon  became  a  partner.  The  firm  of  Hyde  & 
Southworth,  of  which  he  is  now  the  head,  is  the  succes- 
sion and  continuation  of  the  old  concern.  Mr.  Hyde  is 
one  of  the  vicepresidents  of  the  Warren  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library  until 
the  annexation  to  Boston.  He  has  always  been  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Winthrop  Church.  One  of  his 
daughters  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge, 
a  former  pastor,  later  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Chicago,  and  now  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  Church  of  New  York.  Another  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  James  W.  Shapleigh,  of  Boston. 

A  little  distance  from  Mr.  Hyde's,  on  Arrow  Street, 
near  its  junction  with  Bow,  was  the  residence  of  Simeon 
Flint,  and  here  some  of  the  fomily  have  lived  from  the 
time  of  its  erection,  to  the  present  Mr.  Flint  was  an 
intelligent,  genial  man,  and  a  call  at  his  merchant-tailor's 
shop  on  Main  Street  always  gave  pleasure  to  his 
numerous  friends.    His  home  was  also  a  blessing  to  its 
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occupants,  and  a  place  of  interest  and  enjoyment  to 
firiends.  He  had  five  cfaildien,  George  Freckric,  who 
died  early ;  William,  the  Episcopal  minister,  settled  for 
some  years  over  Samt  John's  Church  in  Chariestown ; 
Eliza  and  May,  who  were  successful  teachers  in  the 
Abbott  School,  New  York ;  and  Saiah,  the  authoress  of 
several  books.  Mr.  Flint  was  a  deacon  of  the  \^throp 
ChurdL  He  died  October  24,  1857.  An  obituary  by 
his  friend  Doctor  Thompson,  in  TJu  Bunlur  HiU  AurorOy 
October,  1857,  closes  with  the  quotation :  ^  Let  us  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  our  last  end  be  like 
his." 

Amos  T.  Frothingham,  the  cashier  of  the  Tremont 
Bank,  now  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  was  for  many  years 
the  next-door  neighbor  of  Mr.  Hyde.  Then  followed 
the  block  of  three  brick  houses  built  by  John  Wesson, 
John  Gary,  and  Robert  Todd,  and  used  for  residences 
by  them  as  long  as  they  lived.  Wesson  &  Gary  were 
originally  stone-masons,  but  they  were  better  known  as 
grain-dealers  on  Warren  Avenue.  The  wharf  and  store 
now  occupied  by  Nathan  Tufts  &  Sons  was  their  place 
of  business  for  several  decades  at  least,  and  the  Tuftses 
may  be  considered  a  succession  of  the  old  firm.  Mr. 
Todd  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Benjamin 
Thompson  &  Co.,  dealers  in  lumber  and  wood  and  coal, 
first  at  Thompson's  Wharf,  opposite  Wesson  &  Gary,  and 
afterwards,  when  that  wharf  was  sold  to  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  on  a  wharf  which  they  purchased  on  the  other 
avenue,  the  same  now  occupied  by  the  Tudor  Co.  and 
A  Gage  &  Co.  These  three  friends  and  neighbors  were 
enterprising  and  successful  business  men,  widely  known 
and  respected,  and  at  various  times  valuable  dty  officials. 
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Right  along  here  lived  \(^lliam  Arnold,  Jr.,  mentioned 
in  a  former  article.  His  father,  Deacon  William  Arnold, 
the  proprietor  of  the  old  shoe^toie  on  BCain  Street, 
about  where  Jasper  Stone's  jewehy-store  now  is,  was  one 
of  the  old  residents  on  Washington  Street,  as  were  also 
Joseph  Tufts,  an  able  lawyer  and  trusted  counselor,  and 
Otis  VinaL 

AuGuiT  25,  1 888. 
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XIII 

Washington  Street 

la  Pleasant  Neighborhood. 

PAYMASTER  GEORGE  F.  CUTTER,  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions 
and  Clothing,  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Forster, 
and  at  one  time  occupied  one  of  the  houses  near  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  removed 
from  Washington  Street  to  Chestnut  Street,  where 
he  lived  some  years  in  a  house  of  which,  I  think,  he 
was  the  owner.  Captain  J.  B.  Montgomery,  of  the 
Navy,  was  also  for  some  time  a  resident  on  Washington 
Street. 

The  Jaques  place,  altered  into  a  double  house,  was 
occupied  on  one  side  by  tenants,  among  whom  I  now 
think  of  Caleb  Rand  and  Christopher  C.  Deane.  The 
other  half  was  for  a  long  time  the  boarding-house  of 
Miss  Brown,  and  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  town 
found  a  home  there  at  once  inviting  and  comfortable. 
Benjamin  Brown,  Jr.,  formerly  occupying  an  important 
position  in  the  Custom  House,  and  who  was  afterwards 
a  prominent  stock-broker  on  State  Street,  Bost<m, 
boarded  here  with  his  sister,  as  did  also  two  other 
brothers,  Edward  and  Caleb  Strong.  The  Browns  were 
natives  of  Charlestown  and  lived  with  their  father,  Ben- 
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jamin  Brown,  at  the  Neck,  before  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington Street 

The  residences  of  Heman  S.  Doane  and  John  Fosdick 
were  in  the  next  block  of  two  wooden  houses.  Mr. 
Doane  was  a  deacon  of  the  Winthrop  Church.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Doane,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  brush-' 
manufacturers,  at  one  time  connected  with  Joseph 
Thompson  in  a  factory  in  the  rear  of  the  store  of  A.  N. 
Swallow  &  Co.,  on  the  Square,  and  afterwards  con- 
tractors for  a  considerable  force  at  the  State  Prison, 
employed  by  them  at  brush-making. 

Mr.  Fosdick,  a  native  of  the  town,  was  a  wholesale 
dry-goods  dealer  in  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Unitarian  Church  and  a  constant  attendant  at 
its  Sunday  services.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  investment 
of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings.  His  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  was  uncommonly  keen,  and  some  of  his  jokes 
were  very  telling.  He  can  hardly  be  called  to  mind 
without  the  recollection  of  his  jocoseness  and  of  the 
merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  that  presaged  the  coming 
joke. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a  block  formerly 
occupied  by  Amos  and  William  Tufts.  The  lot  of  land 
on  which  they  built  these  two  houses  was  purchased  of 
Benjamin  Edmands,  and  to  make  room  for  them  the  fine 
trees  in  his  garden  were  cut  down.  A  regretful  feeling, 
when  the  axe  was  laid  at  their  roots,  pervaded  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  pleasure  afiForded  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  erection  of  two  fine  houses,  and  the  coming  of  con- 
genial occupants  for  them,  was  barely  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  trees.     But  the  Tuf tses  were 
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pleasant  people  and  good  neighbors,  and  the  trees 
remained,  in  memory,  to  be  talked  about  as  ''things 
of  beauty,  joys  forever." 

Amos  Tufts  was  originally  a  blacksmith  with  his  father, 
Deacon  Amos  Tufts,  in  their  shop  on  BCain  Street,  where 
Dr.  John  S.  Whiting  now  lives.  Amos  and  Samuel  F. 
Tufts  carried  on  the  business  together  after  the  deacon 
retired.  Mr.  Tufts  was  later  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Lowell  Railroad.  He  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  City  Government  as  councilman 
and  alderman  for  several  years.  William  Tufts  was  at 
one  time,  I  think,  in  the  dry-goods  business  in  town,  and 
afterwards,  imtil  his  death,  siecretary  of  that  successful 
old  institution,  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  always  an  agreeable  and  highly 
respected  gentleman. 

The  Charlestown  Wharf  Company  was  incorporated 
March  31,  1836.  They  purchased  nearly  all  the  prop- 
erty along  the  shore  of  the  river  from  the  wharf  of  the 
State  Prison  to  Warren  Bridge.  A  sea-wall,  built  by 
them,  extended  along  this  whole  line.  Their  purchase 
included  the  old  ship-yard,  and  all  the  upland  bordering 
on  that  side  of  Washington  Street  from  Austin  to  Union 
streets.  This  land  was  laid  out  and  sold  for  house-lots. 
The  history  of  this  company,  and  of  the  Charlestown 
Branch  RaUroad  Company,  must  be  given  at  some  future 
time ;  it  is  referred  to  now  only  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  estates  on  Washington  Street.  The  lot  nearest 
Union  Street  was  purchased  by  Rev.  Henry  Jackson, 
and  the  wooden  house  now  standing  there  was  erected 
by  him  for  a  residence.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Hartford, 
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Connecticut.  He  was  a  fin&4ooking  man,  a  successful 
preacher  and  highly  esteemed  pastor,  a  genial  man  much 
loved  by  his  own  people  and  pleasant  in  his  intercourse 
with  all  denominations.  On  his  removal  to  Hartford  he 
sold  his  house  on  Washington  Street  to  Gilbert  Tuft8» 
who  removed  here  from  Cordis  Street  and  died  July  7, 
185a 

Bdow  this  estate,  on  other  lots  sold  by  the  Wharf 
Company,  is  a  block  of  twelve  brick  houses,  compact, 
convenient,  pleasant  dwelling-places.  The  occupants  of 
these  houses  were  such  men  and  families  as  give  a  good 
name  to  towns  and  cities,  and  make  their  histories  inter- 
esting and  valuable ;  for  excellenoe  of  character,  ability, 
and  means  are  the  essentials  of  true  prosperity.  Let  us 
make  a  list  of  those  who  had  homes  here,  say  in  1848, 
and  for  a  good  while  after  that,  and  see  if  we  are  correct 
in  our  estimate  of  their  value  as  citizens  of  the  town. 
Here  then  it  is :  Isaac  Sweetser,  Jonathan  V.  Fletcher, 
George  S.  Adams,  Dexter  Bowman,  Zadoc  Bowman, 
George  W.  Little,  Edwin  F.  Adams,  Colonel  Seth  J. 
Thomas,  Richard  Baker,  Jr.,  Samuel  Atherton,  Deacon 
James  Fosdick,  George  H.  Morse.  Look  back  upon 
what  I  have  written  concerning  Washington  Street  and 
other  residents  on  it,  and,  taldng  it  in  connection  with 
this  list,  have  I  not  given  the  history  of  a  locality  and 
neighborhood  that  any  old  resident  of  Charlestown  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of? 

Sbptuiur  1,  1888. 
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XIV 

Along  Bow  Street 

RiridcBcei  of  Rkliard  Dorent  tad  John  Haib — Henry  Jaquet 
•ad  Us  AmOy. 

BOW  STREET  has  been  die  residence  of  many 
persons  of  mark  who  reflected  honor  upon  CHiarles- 
town;  whowere  constantly  pursuing  a  coarse  of  life 
that  influenced  favorably  its  institutions  and  its  people, 
and  who  left  good  names  when  they  passed  away  from 
lifei  to  be  referred  to  with  pride  and  pleasant  remem- 
brance*  Let  us  try  to  make  spedal  alhision  to  some  of 
them  noW|  and  catch  a  little  more  of  the  firagmce  that 
is  always  thrown  off  from  the  memory  of  good  people. 

But  a  stq>  from  Washington  Street,  on  the  r%ht  hand 
side  of  Bow  Street  as  you  go  towards  the  Sqpaoue,  was 
a  house  (still  standing)  like  maiqr  others  we  haw 
descnbedi  with  its  end  on  the  street,  the  front  looking 
into  s  garden  inclosed  by  a  fence»  the  gateway  of  wliich 
opened  upon  a  pathway  leading  to  the  front  door.  Con> 
trasttd  with  the  elegant  residences  of  the  present  day, 
these  old  estates  seem  to  be  of  little  consequence;  bat 
there  was  an  air  of  quiet  comfort  about  them,  an  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  of  contentment  which  is  befitting  and 
c»:»ci\tial  to  a  good  home»  that  is  not  so  often  observed 
in  th«  (wt«ntk>us  mansions  of  the  prosperoas  men  of 
this  li^ 
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In  the  house  referred  to  lived  Henry  Jaques,  the 
brother  of  Colonel  Samuel  Jaques.  He  vna  the  first 
cashier  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  holding  the  place  for 
three  years.  He  then  resigned  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  Tremont  Bank,  in  Boston.  Here  he  remamed 
for  three  years  more,  when  he  left  to  become  an  official 
of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  a  larger  institution  occupying  an 
important  position  in  the  system  of  hanking  then  exist- 
iog  in  Massachusetts. 

Henry  Jaques  was  an  intelligent  and  industrious  man. 
A  good  man  himself,  he  had  great  respect  for  moral 
worth  and  ability,  and  but  little  patience  with  pretension. 
Fair  in  his  judgment,  he  was  independent  and  fearless  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinion.  Not  easfly  deceived,  he 
filled  his  own  pbtce  worthOy,  and  required  honesty  and 
faithful  attention  to  their  work  from  all  those  who  were 
about  him.  He  was  one  of  the  origioal  members  of  the 
Charlestown  Wharf  Company  and  of  the  Charlestown 
Branch  Railroad  Company,  and  his  name  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  incorporators  of  both  these  companies.  He 
was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  in  financial  matters  in 
Charlestown,  and  was  interested  in  the  afiFairs  of  the 
town,  especially  that  they  should  be  honestly  and  worthily 
conducted.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  L.  Jaques, 
whose  early  life  was  spent  in  Charlestown  and  who  was 
for  some  time  treasurer  of  the  Warren  Institution  for 
Savings.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  New  York  and  was 
cashier  of  one  of  the  leading  banks  there.  Accumulat- 
ing a  fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and  traveled  a 
good  deal  abroad.  A  short  time  ago  the  bank  with 
which  he  was  connected,  in  New  York,  was  in  trouble 
through  the  irregularities  of  its  officials,  and  Mr.  Jaques 
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was  uiged  to  take  the  head  of  the  mstitution  on  its 
reorganization,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  Another  son 
of  Henry,  Francis  Jaques,  who  died  a  few  years  ago^ 
was  the  president  of  the  Webster  National  Bank,  in 
Boston.  The  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Merriam, 
of  Boston,  now  prominent  as  an  official  and  manager  of 
some  of  the  western  railroads.  He  was  for  some  years 
a  resident  of  Charlestown,  living  in  Monument  Square. 

The  two  brick  houses  on  the  comer  of  Mason  and 
Bow  streets  were  formerly  the  residences  of  John  Harris 
and  Richard  Devens.  At  that  time  they  were  among 
the  most  attractive  places  in  the  town.  The  houses 
were  always  in  order,  and,  looked  at  even  from  the 
outside^  bore  the  appearance  of  what  they  reaUy  were^ 
tasteful  and  beautiful  homes.  In  their  rear  were  large 
gardens  running  down  to  the  river,  with  handsomely  con- 
structed arbors,  covered  with  grapevines,  sheltering  the 
paths  and  ornamenting  the  grounds.  The  view  of  the 
river,  and,  across  it,  of  the  other  shor^  was  a  pleasant 
one.  Flowers  and  fruits  were  successfully  grown  in  the 
g^fAfn^j  under  the  direction  and  personal  care  of  the 
owners,  who  took  delight  in  watching  their  devdopment 
from  the  opening  bud  in  spring  to  the  ripening  and  fsJl 
of  the  leaf  in  autumn.  How  changed  it  all  is  now  I 
But  let  not  this  passing  thought  mterf ere  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  retrospect.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  gardens 
were  small  buildings,  fitted  up  with  convenient  bathing- 
arrangements,  a  luxury  not  ammion  for  private  residences 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing.  But  these  were 
convenient  and  complete  dwelling-idaces.  There  are 
memories  here^  too,  especially  with  the  residence  of  the 
Devens  family,  of  social  enjoyment  and  generous  enter- 
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tainmenty  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  history 
of  the  old  town ;  for  it  had  then  a  goodly  reputation  as 
a  place  of  social  importance  and  cordial  hospitality,  and 
among  those  who  aided  largely  in  giving  it  a  good  name 
were  the  occupants  of  the  pleasant  abode  that  we  have 
but  poorly  described. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this,  and  of  Richard 
Devensi  hereafter. 

SiPTBMBiR  8,  1888. 
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XV 

Bow  Street 

Gcoife  W.  T7ler'i  libiiry  and  ia  Ditdngaidicd  Viiiton — 
Gcoife  Davidtcm  and  bit  Vo7age  around  the  World  in  the 
Ship  C§lMmiU  when  the  river  Cohunlua  was  diacovered  — 
John  J.  Stowell. 

NOT  far  from  the  Devens  estate  on  Bow  Street,  in  a 
house  standing  at  the  head  of  what  used  to  be 
known  as  Tyler's  Wharf,  was  the  residence  of 
Jonas  Tyler,  who  for  many  years  kept  a  wholesale  and 
retail  West  India  goods  store  on  the  Square,  near  the 
comer  of  Chamber  Street,  in  one  of  the  buildings 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Cordis  building  on  Main  Street,  the  same  now  occupied 
by  S.  P.  Hill  &  Co.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  peculiar  man  but 
an  excellent  citizen,  methodical  and  successful  in  his 
business  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings.  At  one  time  he 
had  a  bathing-establishment  on  his  wharf,  where  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  could  be  provided  with  convenient 
and  well-protected  bath-houses.  This  bathing-i^ace  was 
conducted  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  former  well- 
known  and  popular  "  Braman's  Baths  "  in  Boston.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  common  for  residents  in  the  city 
and  large  towns  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  summer, 
and  the  refreshment  of  salt-water  bathing  was  for  the 
most  part  found  in  a  swim  and  shower  at  establishments 
like  this. 
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Mr.  Tyler  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are  now  living 
in  Charlestown,  Benjamin  F.  and  Captain  Jonas  K.  The 
latter  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  got  his 
title  of  captain  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Another 
son,  John  F.,  was  very  popular  as  a  boy,  and  some  of  us 
remember  well  the  amiable  and  noble  qualities  that  made 
him  so.  He  was  accidentally  killed  in  his  youth,  by  fall- 
ing down  a  hatchway  in  a  store  on  Long  Wharf,  Boston, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk. 

The  oldest  son,  George  W.  Tyler,  was  brought  up  in 
a  counting-room  on  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  and 
after  his  majority  carried  on  the  lumber-business  for  a 
while.  He  was  afterwards  connected  with  newspapers, 
in  Boston  and  in  the  West,  as  reporter  and  editor.  He 
died  some  years  ago.  He  had  great  fondness  for  books, 
and  while  he  lived  at  his  father's  house  he  collected 
together  a  library  which  in  extent  and  value  was  perhaps 
second  to  no  private  collection  in  town.  His  room  was 
the  resort  of  many  young  men  who  afterwards  became 
eminent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Library  Association  in  its  palmy  days,  and  delivered  a 
lecture  before  it  which  was  printed  at  the  time  and 
elicited  very  favorable  comment.  James  T.  Fields, 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Daniel  L  Haskell,  and  other  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Mercantile,  and  William  D.  Kelley 
and  George  Curry  of  the  Mechanics'  Apprentice  Asso- 
ciation, were  among  his  visitors.  After  the  fire  in  1835, 
his  father  purchased  the  Cordis  estate,  on  Main  Street, 
opposite  Unicxi  Street,  where  the  large  elm-tree  formerly 
stood,  and  removed  his  residence  and  store  there,  and 
the  library  was  in  that  building  for  some  years. 
Such  men  as  Professor  B.  F.  Tweed,  Colonel  Seth  J. 
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Thomafl^  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  Thomas  Starr  King^ 
and  others  could  often  have  heen  found  there.  Many 
interesting  disaissions^  philosophical,  religions^  and  polit- 
ical, were  carried  on  in  these  library-rooms. 

^^^lliam  D.  Kelley,  mentioned  abov^  was  at  the  time 
a  silversmith  in  the  shop  of  the  father  of  his  f eHow- 
ai^entice,  George  Curry,  in  Boston.  He  removed  to 
Pluladelphia,  where  he  soon  became  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  courts,  and  in  a  few  years  went  to  Congress.  He 
still  remains  ther^  the  oldest  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  known  all  over  the  land, 
espedaltyin  this  time  of  tariff  discussion  and  excitement, 
as  ^  Pig-iron  Kelley/'  While  he  was  in  Boston  he  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  public  speaker.  He  made  many 
speeches  in  Charlestown,  and  on  one  occasion  from  a  plat- 
form on  the  Training  Field  he  replied  to  a  speech  that 
had  just  before  been  made  to  the  Whigs  by  Honorable 
James  Wilson  {**  Long  Jim  "),  of  New  Hampshire.  George 
Curry,  who  occasionally  spoke  to  the  Charlestown  Dem- 
ocrats, became  Honorable  George  Curry,  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  These  were  not  Charlestown  boys, 
but,  at  the  time  referred  to^  theirs  were  famiUiar  faces 
and  voices  in  Democratic  caucuses  and  public  political 
meetings  here.  About  this  time  the  Charlestown 
Democrats  had  many  opportunities  to  hear  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  who  was  then  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  His  discourses  to 
them  in  the  old  Town  Hall  were  on  Democracy,  which 
he  defined  to  be  '^  Eternal  justice  ruling  thrcnigh  the 
people."  Some  of  our  older  citizens  doubtiess  remember 
these  discourses  and  the  peculiar  emphasis  and  manner 
of  the  speaker. 
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Nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Tyler's  Wharf,  on  the 
other  side  of  Bow  Street,  was  the  residence  of  George 
Davidson*  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  ship 
Cdumbia^  Captain  Robert  Gray,  when  she  sailed  from 
Boston  for  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  1787.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  a  painter  of  considerable  genius,  with 
talent  for  drawing  and  sketching,  and  he  was  employed 
as  the  artist  of  the  expedition.  Pictures  taken  by  him 
of  places  visited,  attacks  upon  the  ship  at  ni^^t  by  the 
Indians,  and  others,  are  still  to  be  seen.*  On  this  voyage 
the  river  Columbia  was  discovered  and  named  for  the 
shq;>.  On  his  return  he  made  arrai^;ements  to  enter 
into  the  fur-trade,  and,  some  years  after,  another  very 
successful  voyage  to  the  north-west  coast  was  made  in  a 
vessel  commanded  by  him.  A  third  voyage  was  planned 
and  carried  out  so  far  as  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
the  coast  was  concerned,  but  oa  the  passage  home  she  is 
supposed  to  have  foundered,  as  nothing  was  ever  heard 
from  her. 

Captain  Davidson  had  two  children.  George  was  a 
printer  and  book-publisher  in  the  office  now  occupied  by 
Rand  &  Stinehart.  The  second  child  was  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  wife  of  John  J.  Stowell,  who  kept  a 
jewdry-store  for  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1834,  in 
the  store  now  occupied  by  N.  Leonard  at  97  Main 
Street.  This  store  was  a  place  of  great  interest  cme 
morning  while  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Stowell,  it  being 
bndcen  into  by  thieves.     The  front  door  and  window 


*  Some  of  theie  pictures  are  in  the  poeaession  of  the  Bancroft  Cunilj, 
one  of  whom  took  part  in  the  expedition.  The  wife  of  Rot.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Twombly,  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  was  a  Bancroft  of  tliis 
fiunilj. 
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were  found  to  be  fastened  with  ropes  and  sticks  to 
prevent  the  speedy  entrance  of  the  town  watchman, 
while  a  large  quantity  of  jewehy  and  goods  was  being 
carried  off  from  the  windows  in  the  back  yard.  Crime 
of  this  kind  was  not  so  common  then,  and  attracted 
more  attention  than  it  does  now-a-days.  Mr.  Stowell 
was  a  manufacturer  of  clocks  of  all  sizes,  his  father 
and  grandfather  having  carried  on  the  same  business. 
"Made  by  Stowell"  is  an  inscrqytion  formerly  very 
common,  and  still  to  be  seen  on  a  good  many  town- 
docks  all  about  the  country.  John  J.  Stowell  and  Cap- 
tain George  Davidson  were  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
our  esteemed  citizens,  John  and  Francis  Stowell. 

George  Davidson's  wife  was  Mary  Clark,  of  Boston. 
Her  father  was  one  of  those  who  destroyed  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor.  After  the  death  of  Captain  Davidson 
she  was  married  to  Captain  Samuel  Stoddard.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  at  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians,  and  in  the  dreadful  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
When  peace  was  declared  he  resumed  his  profession  as 
shipmaster,  making  many  voyages  to  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  On  one  of  these  return  voyages  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  Grand  Bahamas,  living  upon  the  rocks 
for  fourteen  days,  the  hardship  of  which  occasioned  his 
death.  His  son  Samuel  was  a  printer  with  George 
Davidson,  Jr.,  and  continued  the  business  in  the  same 
place  for  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  his  employer. 

StPTSMBia  15,  1888. 
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XVI 

The  Devens  and  Harris  Families 

Commimry  Devens  —  Jduiduui  Hirria  —  Charlotte 

—  Genend  Charles  Devens. 


PICHARD  DEVENS  Uved  on  Bow  Street  until 
1835,  when  he  removed  to  the  brick  house  on  the 
comer  of  Chelsea  and  Prospect  streets,  where  he 
died,  October  28,  1847.  His  wife,  a  remarkably 
energetic  and  intelligent  woman,  continued  to  live  there 
until  her  death,  February  9, 1874.  His  son,  Thomas  M., 
and  others  of  the  family  still  retain  it  as  their  resi- 
dence. 

The  home  on  Bow  Street,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  was  ever  a  cheerful  place ;  and  how  to  enter- 
tain el^;antly  was  never  a  secret  to  the  &mily.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  circle  of  friends  in  town  at  the  time  who 
understood  the  meaning  of  social  enjoyment  and  its 
importance ;  and  their  generous  provision  for  it  was 
fully  up  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Visitors  to  the 
old  town,  and  distinguished  people  who  had  any  occasion 
to  come  to  it,  were  received  with  cordiality,  and  went 
away  with  a  good  impression  of  its  social  character. 
The  first  fair  in  Charlestown  was  held  in  the  parlor  of 
Mrs.  Devens, — gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Unitarian  Society, — and  all  benevolent 
work  in  town  found  encouragement  and  ready  help  firom 
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the  occupants  of  this  house.  Three  of  the  daughters 
married  naval  officers,  —  Lieutenant  Albert  Downes, 
a  brother  of  Commodore  John  Downes;  Lieutenant 
Charles  W.  Morris,  the  oldest  son  of  Commodore  Charles 
Morris ;  and  Lieutenant  John  H.  Sherburne.  The  sons 
were  Thomas  Bililler,  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Gossler 
&  Co.,  Boston ;  Captain  Henry,  a  shipmaster ;  Edward 
F.,  and  Richard. 

Mr.  Devens  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  and  Church,  and  a  dixector  for  sevexal 
years  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank.  He  was  a  merchant 
and  ship-owner.  Several  vessels  were  built  for  him  and 
his  brother  Samuel  at  the  ship-yard  of  Captain  Robert- 
son. Among  them  are  remembered  the  Heraclide^ 
Cabinetf  and  Comrnissaty. 

Before  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Devens  —  bearing  the  same  name,  Richard — was 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  old  town.  In  1743  he  was 
a  cooper,  ganger,  and  packer,  a  man  of  small  means ; 
but  he  moved  upward  in  the  scale  of  importance  until  he 
became  a  widely  known  and  highly  prosperous  merchant. 
When  it  was  determined  that  the  trouble  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  must  be  settled  by  war, 
he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  patriots  of  the 
time,  with  whom  he  fully  sympathized,  and  was  selected 
as  the  proper  person  to  hold  the  office  of  commissary- 
general  in  the  army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ; 
a  trusted  and  efficient  helper  in  the  successful  struggle 
for  a  better  government  and  independence.  He  was 
afterwards  a  selectman  of  the  town,  representative  to 
the  General  Court,   and    member   of   the    Executive 
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CoundL  When  the  Charles  River  Bridge  was  built  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  having  the  work  in  charge. 
He  was  a  very  large  owner  of  real-estate  m  the  town  and 
in  Boston,  and  he  carried  on  an  extensive  business  at  his 
wharf  leading  out  from  Water  Street,  opposite  Chamber, 
having  very  considerable  dealings  with  the  West  Indies 
and  other  foreign  places.  His  residence  was  opposite 
the  head  of  his  wharf,  on  the  other  side  of  Water 
Street, — the  house  standing  on  a  lot  veiy  near  where 
the  brick  building  stands  occupied  until  lately  by  Cook, 
Rymes  &  Co.  as  a  machine-shop.  There  it  stood  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1835.  It  was 
near  thiff  spot  that  Pkul  Revere  was  furnished  with  a 
horse  by  Deacon  Larkin  for  his  famous  ride  to  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  In  the  history  of  the  First 
Church,  Mr.  Devens  is  spoken  of  as  the  leading  man 
of  his  time,  and  one  of  its  chief  supporters ;  and  his 
contribution  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  tracts, 
it  was  said,  had  not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
person  in  America.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  reading- 
room  ci  our  public  library.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  September  20,  1807.  A  large  part  of 
his  property  was  given  by  bequest  to  religious  institu- 
tions and  to  the  poor ;  and  he  explains  this  in  his  will  by 
reference  to  his  own  poverty  in  early  life  and  his  vow 
not  to  forget  the  needy. 

David,  the  eldest  son  of  Commissary  Devens,  was  a 
merchant.  He  died  in  Februaiy,  1792,  when  he  was 
forty-five  years  old.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  and 
Richard,  whose  estates  on  Washington  and  Bow  streets 
we  have  described,  and  of  David  and  Charles  Devens, 
also  prominent  citizens  of  the  town.    David,  to  whom  a 
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port  of  the  wharf  property  was  given  l^his  grandfather, 
and  who  afterwards  acquhed  all  of  it,  continued  its  man- 
agement for  many  years.  He  was  town  treasurer  for 
ahnost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  tUrty  years  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank, 
twenty  of  which  years  he  was  its  president  He  wa^ 
also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Society,  one  of  the  first  vio&presidents  of  the  Warren 
Institution  for  Savings,  and  a  director  in  the  Charlestown 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  died  in  August, 
1855.  In  his  will  were  the  following  bequests:  One 
thousand  dollars  to  the  town  for  providing  books  for  the 
poor;  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  Female  Benevolent 
Society,  since  called  the  Devens  Benevolent  Society; 
one  thousand  dollars  each  to  the  Unitarian,  Universalist, 
Baptist,  First  F&rish,  and  Winthrop  churches,  the  income 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor.  The  sons 
of  the  junior  David  Devens  were  Rev.  Samuel  Adams, 
Rev.  David  Steams,  George  A.,  and  my  esteemed 
friend,  \\^lliam  H.  Devens,  of  Roslindale,  Massachusetts. 
The  daughters  of  Samuel  Devens  were  the  wives  of 
Bradford  Lincoln,  Jr.,  William  J.  Powell,  and  Dr.  John 
A.  Briggs.  Richard  Miller,  a  son,  was  the  compiler  of 
the  large  volume,  published  in  1881,  entitled,  <*Our 
First  Century." 

Charles  Devens  was  of  the  firm  of  Devens  &  Thomp- 
son, hardware-dealers ;  their  places  of  business  being  in 
the  brick  building  now  numbered  3  on  Main  Street,  near 
the  Square,  and  later  in  South  Market  Street,  Boston. 
He  was  at  one  time  town  clerk,  as  was  also  his  brother 
Samuel.     His  eldest  son  is  General  Charles  Devens, 
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formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  now 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  President  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon^ 
ument  Association.  General  Devens  was  bom  in  the 
house  on  the  comer  of  Union  and  Lawrence  streets,  now 
occujned  by  his  relatives,  David  and  Mary  Balfour,  and 
his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Charlestown.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  (1838).  His  brother,  Arthur 
Lithgow,  also  bom  in  Charlestown,  but  lately  of 
Worcester,  was  a  graduate  of  the  same  college  (1840). 
The  wife  of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour  was  Mary  Devens, 
sister  of  the  General's  &ther. 

Commissary  Devens'  daughter  Mary  was  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Harris,  merchant,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  large 
owner  of  real-estate  in  Charlestown.  Harris  Wharf, 
afterwards  Damon's  Wharf,  now  belonging  to  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock  and  Elevator  Company,  was  a 
part  of  this  estate.  It  was  held  by  the  family  until  it 
was  purchased  by  John  Wade  Damon,  then  of  Havana, 
but  later  of  Charlestown,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock  and  Elevator  Company. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  Harris  —  Samuel  D.,  Richard  D., 
Henry,  Charles,  and  George  —  were  all  prominent  men 
in  Boston.  He  had  several  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Miss  Charlotte,  died  May  31,  1877.  She  will  be 
remembered  for  her  generous  gift  of  the  complete  chime 
of  bells  hanging  in  the  tower  of  the  First  Church,  and  for 
a  bequest  in  her  will  of  |iio,ooo  for  the  use  of  the 
Charlestown  Public  Library,  and  of  the  portrait  of  her 
grandfather  that  hangs  in  the  reading-room  of  that 
institution. 
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Another  daughter  of  Commissary  Richard  Devens 
manried  Captain  Jonathan  Chapman,  who  was  also  a  large 
real-estate  owner  in  the  old  town.  Chapman  Street  was 
laid  out  by  the  &mily,  through  the  old  distillery-lot 
which  fronted  on  ICain  Street  and  ran  down  to  the  river, 
and  about  which  more  may  be  said  at  some  future 
time. 

In  presenting  the  chime  of  bells  to  the  church,  ICiss 
Harris  refers  to  her  **  ancestors,  Harris  and  Devens,  who 
were  for  a  great  number  of  years  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
town  and  worshiped  in  the  church  of  the  First  Parish/' 
Let  us  keep  them  and  her  in  appreciative  and  grateful 
remembrance,  as  we  listen  to  the  harmonious  sound  of 
the  chime  and  enjoy  its  pleasant  influence.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  chime,  by  Miss  Mary  Devens 
Balfour,  is  used  here  by  her  kind  permission : 

Charlestown  is  blessed  in  her  bell  service,  and  we 
should  be  proud  to  know  that  this  little  spot  glories  in 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  three  chimes  in  the  dty  of 
Boston,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Massachusetts.  We 
should  be  proud  of  our  possession,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
church  which  owns  them.  This  church  is  the  oldest  in 
Boston,  having  been  organized  in  1630,  and  it  seems 
only  right  that  it  should  have  been  honored  with  this 
chime. 

The  sixteen  bells  were  cast  by  Henry  N.  Hooper  & 
Co^  in  1868,  and  were  put  into  the  belfry  at  a  cost  of 
$8000,  which  Miss  Harris  paid.  The  D  bell,  which  is 
the  largest,  weig^iing  3267  poimds,  was  first  made.  The 
first  casting  resulted  in  a  perfect  bell,  which  is  hung  in 
the  center  of  the  belf ly  and  is  fitted  for  either  ringing 
or  chiming. 

On    each  bell  is  the   inscription,  '<  Harris 
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This  chime  of  sixteen  bells  was  a  gift  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Harris  to  the  First  F&rish  Church,  Charlestown,  of 
which  her  ancestors,  Harris  and  Devens,  were  membcars/' 
On  the  side  opposite  the  foregoing  inscription,  each 
contains  another. 

That  on  the  D  hell  is,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men*'' 

F  sharp,  ^  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands/' 

E,  ''Remember  thy  congregation,  which  thou  hast 
purchased  of  old ;  this  Mount  Zion,  wherein  thou  hast 
dwelt." 

G,  "  Exalt  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  at  His  holy 
hill,  for  tiie  Lord  our  God  is  holy." 

G  sharps ''  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem ;  praise  thy 
God,  O  Zion.    Praise  God  in  His  sanctuary." 

A,  **  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary." 

A  sharp, ''  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the  people." 

B^  **  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  yoxi  rest" 

C, ''  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

C  sharps  ''  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God." 

D,  ''Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  Me." 

D  sharp,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

E,  "Behold,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of 
God." 

F  sharps  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
G,  "  There  shall  be  no  night  there.    In  Thy  presence 
is  fidlness  of  joy." 
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A,  **  Salvation,  and  honor,  and  |^iy,  and  power  unto 
the  Lord  our  God.'' 

The  chimes  are  to  be  rung  on  Sundays,  national 
holidays,  November  I3  (the  church  anniversary),  Christ- 
mas and  Thanksgiving  days,  and  at  midnight  on  New 
Year's  Eve;  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  for  the 
ringer,  Joel  C.  Bolan,  who  is  organist,  to  attend  on  all 
these  occasions,  so  that  now,  except  Sundays,  there  is 
really  no  regular  time  for  ringing. 

Simima  as,  i888. 
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XVII 

The  Devens  House  on  Chelsea  Street 

Eminent  Men  tmong  its  Former  Occopinti  —  Bow  Street  again — 
Deacon  Itaac  Wamn  —  William  W.  Wheildon  —  Th 
Bimiir  HUI  Awttm. 


THE  house  on  Chelsea  Street  occupied  by  Bfr. 
Devens  was  built  in  1804  by  Elisha  T.  Holmes, 
who  came  to  Charlestown  from  Kingston  with  his 
brother,  Melzar  H.,  Jr.  They  purchased  the  land  of 
Dr.  Aaron  Putnam  in  1803,  and  erected  two  brick  build- 
ings —  the  one  above  referred  to,  and  the  adjoining  one 
that  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  Paymaster 
John  Bates,  and  of  his  family  after  his  death.  The 
houses  were  occupied  by  the  Holmeses  for  some  years. 
Melzar  Holmes  died  in  18 13. 

Some  distinguished  people  have  been  connected  with 
the  histoiy  of  the  Devens  house.  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the 
&ther  of  Honorable  \\^lliam  M.  Evarts,  now  one  of  the 
senators  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  lived 
there  from  1812  to  1817.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in 
town,  and  for  a  time  one  of  its  selectmen.  He  was 
active  in  the  interests  of  the  First  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  was  well  known  as  a  philanthropist 
all  over  the  country. 

This  house,  to  some  of  us,  is  an  unusually  interesting 
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place  to  keq>  in  mind.  Allusion  to  it  never  fails  to 
touch  the  stream  of  pleasure,  which  flows  out  as  fresh 
and  charming  as  if  it  had  never  been  shut  off  by  shifting 
scenes  and  advancing  age.  Here,  for  some  timc^  Mrs. 
Burrill  kept  a  select  school,  and  a  dancing-school  for 
children  at  which,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons, the  girls  and  boys  would  meet  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  good  manners  and  easy,  graceful  movement,  and 
to  be  waked  up  to  activity  and  merriment  by  the  violin 
of  old  Mr.  Moses  Mann.  The  writer  was  one  of  the 
privileged  at  that  time,  whose  first  four  steps  and  a  jump 
were  taken  in  one  of  the  rooms  m  that  house,  and  who 
afterwards  shared  in  the  enjoyment  which  the  school 
always  afforded.  What  a  charming  company  of  young 
people  were  the  pujnls  of  Mrs.  Burrill's  school,  and  how 
pleasant  the  recollection  of  it  must  be  to  those  who 
made  a  part  of  it  and  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  1 
Among  these  scholars  all  the  time  the  school  was  kept 
were  some  of  the  children  of  Commodore  Charles 
Morris,  then  in  command  of  the  Navy  Yard.  One  of 
them,  Louise,  became  the  wife  of  \^^lliam  W.  Corcoran, 
the  eminent  banker  in  Washington,  and  in  her  memory 
the  Louise  Home,  in  Washington,  was  established  and 
named. 

When  the  Holmes  house  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Dcvens,  it  was  remodeled  and  thoroughly  repaired 
and  painted  outside,  and  a  basement  entrance  was 
substituted  for  a  high  flight  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
front  door. 

Dr.  Aaron  Putnam,  who  sold  the  land  to  the  Hohneses, 
was  early  in  the  century  a  very  prominent  man  in  Charles- 
town  and  its  representive  in  the  General  Court  in  1801- 
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'03.  His  residence  was  somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  and 
he  had  a  large  garden,  a  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  when  the  land  for  the  Navy  Yard  was 
purchased.-  He  was  largely  interested  in  real-estate 
and  its  improvement,  and  was  the  agent  employed  by 
the  government  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  Navy 
Yard. 

A  little  distance  from  the  Square^  on  the  comer  of 
Bow  and  Mason  streets,  stood  the  home  of  Deacon 
Isaac  Warren,  father  of  the  late  Judge  G.  Washington 
Warren.  The  houses  which  was  of  wood,  and  like  many 
we  have  described,  —  oblong  square,  with  one  end  on 
the  street, — was  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  always 
in  excellent  order.  It  was  made  attractive  by  a  garden 
in  front  of  it,  and,  before  the  time  of  railroad-tracks  and 
freight-stations,  it  stood  out  as  an  inviting  place  of  abode 
and  a  retreat  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  busi- 
ness. 

Deacon  Warren  was  a  dignified  gentleman  and  a  mer- 
chant of  abUity  and  large  means.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  vice-presidents  of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings. He  died  March  19,  1834,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
An  obituary  published  at  the  time  of  his  death  speaks 
of  him  as  **  kind  and  affectionate  in  all  the  social  rela- 
tions, and  an  active  and  useful  citizen,  a  friend  of  the 
young,  a  liberal  patron  of  education,  and  a  firm  supporter 
of  religious  institutions.  He  endowed  an  academy  at 
Wobum  which  bears  the  name  of  Warren  Academy,  and, 
among  the  last  items  of  business  he  was  able  to  trans- 
act, gave  over,  by  a  deed,  a  large  boarding-house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.  He  had  recently  given  liber- 
ally in  aid  of  Middlebury  College.     His  last  illness  was 
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of  less  than  a  week's  continuance.  The  church  and 
society  of  which  he  was  for  so  long  a  term  a  memberwill 
mourn  his  loss  and  bear  in  affectionate  remembrance  his 
liberal  purposes  and  deeds." 

On  the  comer  of  Walford  Street  is  a  brick  house 
which  was  built  by  Thomas  F.  Holden,  son  of  Oliver 
Holden.  When  it  was  built  it  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  convenient  and  pleasant  residences  in  the 
town. 

The  block  of  brick  houses  opposite  the  Holden  estate^ 
on  Bow  Street,  was  occupied  at  various  times  by  many 
citizens  of  mark  who  will  be  referred  to  again  hereafter. 
We  select  one  for  special  notice  in  this  chapter. 

A  communication  from  William  W.  Wheildon  was 
recently  printed  giving  an  account  of  the  erection  of 
the  brick  building  on  Warren  Street  in  which  he  lived 
before  removing  to  one  of  these  houses  on  Bow  Street, 
where  he  remained  until  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Concord. 

William  W.  Wheildon  came  to  Charlestown  about 
1826,  and  opened  a  book-store  with  George  Raymond, 
near  the  comer  of  Main  and  Harvard  streets,  under  the 
style  of  Wheildon  &  Raymond.  They  soon  after  issued 
a  prospectus  for  a  newspaper  to  be  published  in  Charles- 
town,  and  established  a  printing-office  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  Austin's  stone  building,  over  their  store.  On  the  lath 
of  July,  1827,  the  first  number  of  the  paper  was  issued. 
It  was  called  The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  and  Farmer^  and 
Mechanic^  JoumaL  The  prospectus  set  forth  the  need 
of  a  newspaper  in  Charlestown  and  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  citizens  of 
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the  neighboring  towns  for  assistance  in  its  support. 
Following  the  prospectus  was  an  introductory  article 
on  the  value  of  an  independent  press,  and  a  promise  of 
cheerful  advocacy  of  a  free  bridge  and  &ithful  support  of 
the  national  government.  On  the  second  page  was  an 
address  to  the  public,  in  whidi  the  proprietors  say  they 
^'.approach  the  highest  tribunal  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment with  diffidence  and  respect."  It  had  been  their 
intention  to  start  the  paper  on  the  17th  of  June,  1827, 
but  the  encouragement  offered  was  so  limited  that  they 
came  near  abandoning  the  project  in  despair.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  have  gained  courage  speedily,  and 
on  the  I2th  of  July,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  number 
was  before  the  public. 

In  February,  1833,  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  and  Middlesex 
County  Advertiser^  and  it  was  issued  simultaneously  in 
Charlestown  and  Concord,  Massachusetts;  and  March 
21,  1834,  the  subscribers  to  The  Boston  Mirror  were 
united  with  those  of  The  Aurora^  and  the  title  was  again 
changed,  to  The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  and  Boston  Mirror. 
C.  W.  Moore  then  became  an  associate  with  Mr.  Wheil- 
don  in  the  management  of  the  paper.  In  the  first 
number  of  Volume  III,  (1831),  the  position  of  The 
Aurora  on  the  Masonic  question  was  defined  as  opposed 
to  anti-Masonry,  and  the  way  was  thus  paved,  perhaps, 
for  the  later  connection  of  The  Mirror  inxYi  The  Aurora, 
Mr.  Moore,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  high  official  in 
the  order  of  Freemasons.  Under  the  title  last  given, 
the  paper  was  continued  until  187 1,  when  it  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.     The  character  of  The  Bunker  Hill 
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Aufvm  was  always  creditable  to  the  town»  and  reflected 
honor  upon  its  editor  and  proprietor.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  pecpa  for  the  many  years  of  its  publication 
will  prove  that  it  was  aUy  conducted,  and  that  it  is  a 
worthy  subject  of  pride  in  recollections  of  the  old 
town.  A  comjdete  file  of  the  paper  can  be  seen  at  the 
Charleatown  Public  Library. 

Sipniosa  299  i888. 
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XVIII 


Prominent  and  Distinguished   Men 


The  Fekom  —  Robert  Lorering  and  hh  Son,  Professor  Joseph 
Lowering  —  Civil  Eng^eering  —  The  Morocco  Indnstiy. 


AMONG  foriner  residents  on  Bow  Street  were 
Henry  Van  Voorhis  and  Enoch  Cook.  They 
were  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  oi 
morocco.  The  leather-dressing  business  in  Charlestown 
was  formerly  an  industry  of  much  consequence,  furnish- 
ing employment  at  good  wages  for  a  large  number  of 
men  and  boys  and  yielding  very  considerable  profits  to 
the  employers.  On  that  part  of  Main  Street  leading 
down  to  Charles  River  Bridge  were  many  stores  used 
for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  morocco-factories,  which 
were  located  on  Cook's  Lane  just  off  Bow  Street,  at  the 
foot  of  Arrow  Street,  on  Henley's  Lane  (now  Soley 
Street),  and  in  several  places  at  the  Neck. 

Isaac  Mead,  Enoch  Cook,  Henry  Van  Voorhis,  Samuel 
Kimball,  V^Iliam  Femald,  and  Kendall  Bailey  were  the 
leading  morocco-dressers  at  one  time ;  and  later,  Reuben 
Hunt,  Josei^  Souther,  E.  F.  Cutter,  Joseph  Frost, 
Joshua  Baldwin,  Christopher  Solis,  Ichabod  Lindsey, 
Abram  P.  Prichard ;  and  still  later,  Reynolds  &  Waitt, 
Smith  Dyar,  Moses  B.   Sewall,  Freeman  S.   Sewall, 
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George  S.  Hall,  and  others.  After  the  openmg  of 
Warren  Avenue  there  was  a  range  of  stores  near  the 
Warren  Bridge  occupied  exclusively  by  these  manufact- 
urers. 

Enoch  Cook  was  a  wool-dealer  as  well  as  morocco- 
dresser,  and  his  place  of  business  will  be  called  to  mind 
by  his  sign,  a  carved  ram,  which  stood  on  a  post  before 
his  store  door  about  half-way  between  the  Square  and 
the  entrance  to  Water  Street  When  this  figure  was 
first  placed  in  position  it  was  criticized  as  looking  very 
natural  with  the  exception  of  the  horns — which,  in  fact, 
were  real  horns.  Cook's  Lane  will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
bered by  many  as  at  (me  time  a  place  of  active  business, 
and  afterwards  a  scene  of  delapidation  and  unchecked 
decay.  It  was  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Dow,  when  he  built  the  Waverley  House. 

Henry  Van  Voorhis  removed  from  Charlestown  and 
established  the  mills  at  his  farm  just  over  the  bridge  in 
Maiden,  where  his  sons  still  reside. 

The  list  of  names  which  I  have  given  includes  many 
enterprising  and  successful  business  men  of  the  old  town, 
some  of  whom  in  their  day  were  very  prominent  in  its 
affairs. 

Thomas  Marshall,  who  was  so  well  loiown  in  town 
and  who  occupied  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Bank  from  1828  to  1859,  ^^^  ^^  many  years  on 
Bow  Street  previous  to  his  removal  to  the  brick  house 
oa  the  comer  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Webster  streets.  The 
house  he  occupied  on  Bow  Street  is  still  standing  on  the 
comer  of  what  is  now  known  as  Marshall's  Court. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  at  his  post  in  the  bank  until  he  had 
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passed  his  eig^tieih  birthday.  He  retired  on  account  of 
his  age,  retaining  the  full  confidence  and  high  esteem  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  of  all  who  had  ever  been  asso- 
ciated with  him.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 
respected  and  held  in  regard  by  everybody  who  knew 
him.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Warren  Institu- 
tion for  Savings.  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  father  of 
General  James  F.  B.  Marshall,  so  well  known  by  his 
connection  with  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia.  General  Marshall  was 
bom  in  Charlestown,  and  married  here,  and  seems 
always  to  have  kept  up  an  interest  in  the  place. 

Another  former  resident  on  Bow  Street  was  Cornelius 
Fdton.  He  was  at  one  time  keeper  of  the  alms-house, 
for  a  long  time  tollman  on  the  Charles  River  Bridge, 
and,  after  the  Fitchburg  Raibroad  was  built,  superintend- 
ent of  bridges  for  that  company.  His  sons  were  very 
distinguished  men;  the  eldest,  Cornelius  C,  being  an 
able  and  popular  professor  and  afterwards  president  of 
Harvard  College.  Another  son,  Samuel  M.  Felton,  is 
referred  to  with  pride  as  a  resident  in  town  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
College,  in  1834,  he  located  here  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  for  boys  which  had  been  established  a  year  before 
by  Professor  Joseph  Lovering;  who  was  also  a  Charles- 
town  boy.  Mr.  Felton  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin,  and,  at  his  request,  undertook 
the  instruction  of  some  of  the  students  in  his  office  in 
physics,  mathematics,  and  kindred  subjects.  In  this 
way  he  became  interested  in  engineering;  and  in  a  short 
time  gave  up  his  school  and  entered  Colonel  Baldwin's 
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office  as  a  rq^ular  student.  He  continued  there  until 
the  death  of  Colonel  Baldwin,  when  he  took  the  office 
himself  and  succeeded  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Fdton  lived  in  several  houses  in  town,  but  for  the 
longest  time  at  No.  5  Harvard  Row.  He  was  always 
interested  in  town  affiairs,  and  was  for  a  good  while  an 
active  and  very  valuable  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee. He  was  the  engineer  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
and  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  Fitchburg  road.  He  left  here  to  take 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Philaddphia,  Baltimore 
&  Vi^lmington  Raibroad,  making  his  residence  in  Fhil- 
addphia,  where  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished railroad  engineers  and  managers  in  the 
country.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sted 
Company.  His  office  was  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank 
building ;  not  the  present  building;  but  the  granite  build- 
ing that  stood  on  the  same  spot  and  was  taken  down 
when  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  bank  was  erected. 
Among  the  students  were  George  A.  Parker,  William  B. 
Steams,  Thomas  Doane,  Charles  L.  Stevenson,  Samud 
R.  Johnson,  V^iam  E.  Babbitt,  John  Harris,  Joseph 
Whitney,  Eben  Baker,  D.  A.  Sanborn — most  of  these 
being  Charlestown  boys.  The  office  has  been  continued 
in  the  same  place  up  to  the  present  time,  although  the 
building  has  been  changed,  and  very  important  engineer- 
ing work  for  the  railroads  of  to^y  is  now  being  done 
there  by  Mr.  Thomas  Doane.  George  A.  P^ker  married 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Fdton  and  was  his  partner  for  some 
years.  AA^Iliam  B.  Steams  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  its  president.    C.  L.  Stevenson 
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was  the  engineer  of  the  Mystic  Water  Works,  assisted 
by  George  R.  Baldwin  as  consulting  engineer.  William 
E.  Babbitt  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad  Joseph  Whitney  was  treasurer  of  the  City  of 
Cambridge.  Samuel  R.  Johnson  was  engineer  for  a 
while  of  the  Old  Colony  road.  Mr.  Doane's  &me  and 
extensive  engineering  work  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notk:e  except  in  a  general  way  at  this  time. 

Robert  Levering,  Either  of  Ptof  essor  Joseph  Levering, 
of  Harvard  College,  lived  in  Middlegate,  now  Prescott 
Street.  He  was  a  tobacconist  doing  a  very  considerable 
business  in  his  line  for  many  years.  In  the  summer  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  water,  having  great 
fondness  for  what  we  now  term  yachting.  In  other 
words,  he  owned  a  good  sail-boat,  and  many  enjoyable 
times  were  had  by  parties  taken  down  the  harbor  in  her. 
Skipper  Lovering's  CrowninskUld  and  Tapley's  Tippe- 
canoe couldn't  make  as  good  time  as  the  Puritan  and 
Volunteer,  and  the  interest  in  their  races  was  not  as 
widely  extended,  but  they  were  known  in  the  harbor  as 
crack  boats,  their  respective  merits  and  comparative 
qualities  were  town  talk,  and  they  each  had  friends 
and  backers. 

Ftofessor  Joseph  Levering  was  bom  in  Charlestown, 
and  resided  here  until  he  entered  Harvard  College. 
After  his  graduation  he  returned  and  opened  a  private 
school,  which  he  gave  up  to  Mr.  Felton  when  he  was 
called  to  Cambridge  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  an 
instructor  there.  He  has  been  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  since  1838.  He  is  kept  in  mind 
here  especially  by  the  boys  of  the  old  Town  Hill  School, 
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who  remember  his  high  standing  in  it  and  are  proud 
of  him  as  their  school-fellow  and  former  townsman.* 

OcTOBia  13,  1 888. 


*At  the  ninth  annual  reanion  of  the  Schoolboyt'  Aaaodationt  held 
in  Jannaiy,  1889,  tiie  following  Totas  were  paased*  and  were  aenl  by  the 
aecretaiy  to  Profeaaor  Lovering : 


VaUdf  That  thia  AaaodatioQ  oongntnlalea  Prafereor  Joaeph  Loverin|^ 
a  f oimer  pupil  of  the  old  Town  HUl  Sdiool,  upon  hia  eminent  career  aa 
a  profeMor  in  Harvard  College  during  the  foil  period  of  fifty  jean;  and 
upon  the  aooceia  of  hia  life  aa  a  acholar  and  a  man,  reflecting  honor  on 
hia  natiTe  town* 

Vbiid^  That  the  high  appreciation  and  beat  wiihea  of  eadi  member  of 
the  Asaodation  be  reapectfully  tendered  to  Profeaaor  Loreiingi  with  the 
hope  that  the  remainder  of  hia  days  may  be  filled  with  all  the  Uesalngs 
that  make  life  deairable  and  diatingniahed. 

Appended  ia  Profeasor  Lovering's  reply : 

Cambridos,  Jannary  21,  1889. 

Dear  Sir: — I  thank  yon  for  yonr  favor  of  January  18,  infonning  me 
of  the  votea  paaaed  by  the  Town  Hill  and  Tmming  Field  Schoolboys' 
Aaaodation  at  its  ninth  annual  remion.  Among  the  many  congratola- 
tiona  which  have  come  to  me,  on  occasion  of  my  jubilee,  there  is  none 
more  acceptable  than  this  recognition  from  yonr  Association.  The  days 
and  yean  which  I  paased  in  the  Town  Hill  School  were  happy  ones.  I 
still  remember  the  once  funiliar  names  of  my  schoolmates,  and  some  of 
them  I  have  seen  at  intervale  aince  we  parted :  and  always  with  pleaaure. 

Aa  the  opportunity  occurs,  you  will  oblige  me  by  making  known  to 

the  memben  of  the  Association  my  interest  in  its  prospeiity,  and  my 

sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  their  complimentary  votes. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Shedd,  Josxpr  LoTXRiNa 

SeerHary. 
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XIX 


The  Father  of  Civil  Engineering  in 

America 


The    Baldwin    Esute  —  James    Haniioii  —  Captain    Tlioinaa 
Bedcftrd — Colonel  Iioafnmi  Baldwin  —  George  R.  Baldwin. 


THE  lot  of  land  on  which  stood  what  was  long 
known  as  the  Baldwin  house,  fronting  on  Main 
Street  between  School  and  Salem  streets,  was  a 
part  of  the  estate  of  Stephen  Rerce,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  old  town.  It  was 
conveyed  in  1799  ^^  James  Harrison,  by  Samuel  Pierce, 
Elizabeth  Pierce,  and  widow  Mary  Damon,  as  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  their  father,  Stephen  Pierce,  above  men- 
tioned. The  first  wife  of  John  Harrison,  Either  of  James, 
was  Martha,  daughter  of  Stephen  Pierce,  and  a  part  of 
the  estate  may  have  been  inherited  by  James  from  his 
mother. 

Some  time  after  purchasing  the  lot,  James  Harrison 
built  the  square  house  which  is  now  standing  on  School 
Street,  on  the  left  hand  side  going  up  the  hill,  numbered 
16  and  18.  It  was  moved  to  its  present  site  about  1870^ 
when  the  Baldwin  estate  was  sold  to  Frederic  Clapp,  cut 
up  into  lots,  and  Linwood  Place  laid  out. 

The  Harrison  or  Baldwin  estate  contained  a  little  less 
than  an  acre  of  land,  running  through  from  Main  to 
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High  streets.  The  house  stood  back  from  Main  Street, 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  lot.  Its  rooms  were  large, 
well  finished  and  arranged,  and  it  had  all  the  conveniences 
of  an  old-time  first  class  residence.  In  front  of  the 
house  was  a  sloping  grass-plot  or  lawn,  with  here  and 
there  an  ornamental  tree,  and  clumps  of  shrubs  and 
evergreens,  sufficient  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect. 
This  was  inclosed,  cm  Main  Street,  by  an  open  fence, 
with  a  gateway  opening  into  a  walk  that  led  directly  to 
the  front  door.  Along  the  sides  of  this  walk,  and  in 
beds  each  side  of  the  door-steps,  flowers  were  cultivated. 
On  the  side  of  the  lot  nearest  School  Street  was  a 
carriage-way  leading  to  the  house  and  to  the  fruit-garden 
in  its  rear.  In  this  garden  were  grown  such  fruits  as 
were  common  at  the  time  in  most  gardens  of  any  size  in 
town — grapes,  currants  and  raspberries,  a  few  qiples, 
cherries  and  pears,  native  peaches  and  plums.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  the  fine  peaches  and  plums  of  that  day 
were  suffered  to  run  out,  and  be  lost  to  the  sight  and 
taste  forever  I  But  the  borers  and  curculio  came,  bent 
on  destruction ;  the  late  spring  frosts  and  the  unseason- 
able summer  showers  came  to  discourage  and  disappoint 
—  came  to  kill  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  and  crack  the 
not  quite  ripened  plum ;  and  the  old  "  Yellow  Rareripe  '* 
and  <<Jaques  Admirable'*  peaches  and  the  delicious 
<<  Green  Gage  "  plum  were  suffered  to  become  things  of 
the  past  —  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  memory,  but  no  longer 
by  the  eyes  and  palate. 

The  double  brick  house,  which  stands  on  the  comer  of 
High  and  Salem  streets,  was  also  built  by  James  Har- 
rison or  his  father.  His  father  lived  in  the  half  of  it 
that  fronted  on  the  fruit-garden  we  have  described.    His 
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lot  was  indosed  by  a  slat  fence,  in  which  was  a  gate 
opening  into  a  pathway  that  led  through  the  son's  garden 
to  his  house — a  convenient  and  pleasant  connection  of 
family  estates. 

James  Harrison  was  the  owner  of  a  good  deal  of  real- 
estate  in  this  vicinity  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
in  Boston.  The  wooden  church  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  Salem  Street  was  a  part  of  his  estate  when  he  died. 
This  church  was  originally  occupied  by  the  First  Baptist 
Sodety,  and  afterwards,  in  18 1 5,  was  sold  by  the  Harrison 
heirs  to  the  Second  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Sodety, 
who  worshiped  there  until  they  built  the  brick  (Harvard) 
church  on  the  spot  where  the  old  Indian  Chief  Hotel 
stood  on  Main  Street,  between  Green  and  Wood  streets. 
After  the  wooden  church  was  given  up  by  the  Unitarians, . 
it  was  purchased  by  the  First  Methodist  Sodety  and  was 
occupied  by  them  for  many  years,  until  their  removal  to 
another  wooden  church,  buih  and  used  for  a  while  by  the 
Second  Baptist  Sodety,  situated  on  High  Street  opposite 
the  entrance  to  Elm  Street  This  church  was  enlarged 
by  the  Methodists,  but  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  present  large  and  handsome  brick  church,  known 
as  the  Trinity  Methodist,  stands  on  the  same  site  as  the 
wooden  church  we  refer  to. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Methodists  in  town  they  were 
known  by  a  peculiarity  of  dress,  that  of  the  women  being 
not  unlike  the  plain  and  simple  dress  of  the  Quakers. 
Their  dose  light-colored  silk  bonnets  must  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  older  residents.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Methodist  clergymen  were  heard  in 
the  old  **  Salim  Hill "  church,  especially  in  times  of  a 
revival ;  among  others  the  doquent  and  famous  revivalist 
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and  preacher,  John  N.  Maffit,  who  occupied  the  pulpit 
on  several  of  these  occasions. 

James  Hairisont  who  was  a  merchant,  lived  in  the 
house  buih  by  him,  until  January  20^  1812,  the  time  of 
his  death,  aged  forty-five  years.  He  had  been  siqyposed 
to  be  a  wealthy  man,  but  his  estate  was  found  to  be 
largely  encumbered  and  was  settled  with  much  difficulty 
and  delay. 

In  18 1 7  the  administrator  of  the  estate  sold  the 
Mansion  House  to  Captain  Thomas  Beckford,  merchant, 
who  had  been  a  shipmaster  in  the  employ  of  V^Uiam 
Gray,  and  whose  wife  was  Catherine,  sister  of  Samuel 
Williams,  an  eminent  American  banker  living  in  Lcmdon, 
England.  Captain  Beckford  lived  here  until  he  died  in 
1820,  and  his  widow  continued  her  residence  until  1828, 
when  she  was  married  again,  to  Colonel  Loammi  Bald- 
win. 

Captain  Beckford  had  previously  lived  in  the  house 
now  known  as  the  Kettell  house,  on  Chestnut  and 
Adams  streets ;  and  his  daughter,  the  widow  of  George 
R.  Baldwin,  recently  deceased,  was  bom  in  that  house. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Society,  and  was  among  the  fifty  subscribers  to  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  the  first  church  occupied  by  them. 

Colonel  Baldwin  lived  in  this  house  until  June  30» 
1838,  when  he  died.  I  began  my  notices  of  old  Charles- 
town  residents  by  quoting  a  remark  concerning  Samuel 
Dexter,  an  eminent  man,  whose  great  ability  and  valuable 
services  in  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  never  questioned.  I  now  refer  to  another 
man  of  eminence,  whose  position,  high  up  above  the 
ordinary    standard   of    intelligent    persons,   was    held 
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securely,  through  a  life  of  usefubiess,  by  nobleness  of 
nature,  genius,  ability,  courage,  and  industry.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  say  that  the  man  who  for  so  long  a  term 
of  years  was  thinking  out,  planning,  and  directing  so 
many  of  the  great  public  works  of  his  day,  was  a  citizen 
of  Charlestown;  that  in  this  old  house,  by  the  busy 
brain  of  its  occupant,  the  problems  necessary  for  the 
successful  construction  of  many  of  them  were  solved. 
The  first  office  opened  by  Colonel  Baldwin,  as  a  dvil 
engineer,  was  in  Charlestown,  as  early  as  1808,  and 
what  was  going  on  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town 
under  his  direction  during  many  years  must  have  been  a 
very  important  part  of  the  work  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  public  improvements  of  his  time. 

Ftofessor  Vose,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  his  '<  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Loammi  Baldwin,"  published  in  1885,  says:  <'No  man 
so  well  deserves  the  name  of  the  Father  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering in  America  as  Loammi  Baldwm.  Living,  as  he 
did,  before  the  days  of  the  railroad  system,  and  almost 
before  engineering  was  recogmzed  as  a  profession,  his 
name  is  known  to  very  few  at  the  present  time;  but 
there  is  no  one  man  among  the  leaders  of  industrial  work 
in  this  country  to  whom  we  owe  more.  There  were  very 
few  works  of  internal  improvement  carried  out  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century 
with  which  Mr.  Baldwin  was  not  coimected,  and  his  two 
great  works,  the  government  dry  docks  at  Charlestown 
and  at  Norfolk,  stand  to-day  imsurpassed  among  the 
engineering  structures  of  the  country." 

The  library  of  Colonel  Baldwin  is  said  by  competent 
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judges  to  have  been  ^the  largest  and  best  professional 
libiary  of  engineering-works  that  was  to  be  found  in 
America."  He  was  a  dassmate,  in  Harvard  College^ 
with  Washington  Allston  and  other  noted  men^  and  some 
of  AUston's  best  paintings  ornamented  the  walls  of  this 
house.  Colonel  Baldwin  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Allston,  and  the  exquisite  picture^  "  Floramd  of  Spen- 
cer/' was  painted  for  him  by  AUston.  His  social  qual- 
ities were  of  marked  excellence,  and  he  entertained  with 
much  liberality.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and 
courteous  manners,  and  was  highly  gifted  in  conversa- 
tion. In  1835  he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  in  the  following  year  one  of  the  Ftesiden- 
tial  Electors  of  the  State,  casting  his  vote  with  his 
associates  for  Daniel  Webster. 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Baldwin  his  wife  continued 
her  residence  in  the  old  mansion,  until  her  own  death, 
May  3,  1864.  George  R.  Baldwin,  brother  of  the 
Colonel,  then  took  the  house  and  occupied  it  until  the 
estate  was  sold  as  before  mentioned.  He  was  also  a 
distinguished  civil-engineer,  having  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  many  important  public  works  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada ;  and  he  was  employed  as  consult- 
ing engineer  for  many  others,  among  them  the  Mystic 
Water  Works  for  the  City  of  Charlestown.  His  recent 
death,  Friday,  October  12,  1888,  at  the  old  Baldwin 
homestead  in  Wobum,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  has  been  noticed  by  all  the  newspapers  with 
appropriate  eulogistic  remarks. 

October  27,  i888. 
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XX 

The  Vineyard 

hue  Metd  — David  Haggeriton  —  The  Metd  Home. 


THE  wooden  house  which  now  stands  on  Eden 
Street,  next  to  the  brick  house  on  the  comer  of 
Eden  and  Main  streets,  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence ;  but  there  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  old  town  when  it  was  more  attractive  and  inviting. 
It  was  moved  from  its  original  location  to  make  room  for 
the  block  of  brick  buildings  fronting  on  Main  Street,  (me 
of  which  is  the  comer  house  we  have  referred  to. 

Before  its  removal  this  house  was  on  the  comer  of  the 
two  streets,  at  some  distance  from  the  sidewalks,  having 
a  front  on  each  —  a  handsome,  well-proportioned  building 
surrounded  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  many  of 

• 

them  evergreens,  and  some  uncommonly  fine  larches. 
The  house  stood  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk, 
with  several  steps  to  the  doors,  an  open  fence  running 
around  the  comer  from  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  a 
terrace  or  bank  in  this  inclosure,  about  half-way  between 
the  fence  and  the  building.  Beyond  this  open  fence  on 
Main  Street  was  a  close  fence  running  along  Main  Street 
as  for  as  the  Cutter  estate,  still  intact,  and  then  on  a  line 
parallel  with  Eden  Street  up  to  the  line  of  what  is  now 
the  Winchester  Home  estate.  Above  the  building  on 
Eden  Street,  on  the  upper  line  of  the  estate,  stood  the 
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stable,  with  its  end  on  the  street  and  fronting  the  stable- 
yard,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  fence  and  gate  on  Eden 
Street,  and  a  row  of  sheds  for  carriages  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  other  line,  running  from  the  stable  to  the 
house.  The  land  running  iq;>  from  Main  Street  beyond 
the  house,  and  behind  these  sheds,  was  used  for  a  fruit 
and  flower  garden,  and  was  cultivated  with  taste  and 


I  am  describing  this  estate  as  it  was  when  it  was  the 
residence  of  Isaac  Mead  and  in  its  best  condition,  from 
about  1819  to  1832. 

The  house  was  built  early  in  the  century,  by  Richard 
Frothitogham,  the  grandfrither  of  Richard  Frothingham, 
the  historian.  The  Frothinghams  date  back  to  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  town.  Their  ancestor,  William 
Frothingham,  came  over  with  Governor  Winthrop's  com- 
pany in  1630.  He  left  a  good  name  as  well  as  an  estate 
to  his  descendants,  many  of  whom  in  times  past  made 
Charlestown  their  home  and  were  so  prominent  in  its 
affairs  that  several  chapters,  at  least,  in  its  history  should 
be  devoted  to  their  remembrance.  At  present  I  refer 
only  to  Richard  Frothingham,  the  builder  and  for  many 
years  occupant  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Mead  had  another  large  garden  at  the  upper  end 
of  Eden  Street,  which  took  in  all  the  land  lying  between 
Eden,  Mead,  Russell,  and  what  is  now  called  Walpole 
streets.  The  large  lot  now  vacant  on  the  opposite 
comer  of  Eden  and  Russell  streets  was  also  a  part  of 
this  garden.  It  was  called  the  <' Vineyard,"  and  was 
known  outside  of  as  well  as  in  Charlestown  by  all  the 
horticulturalists  of  the  time.  David  Haggerston,  who 
resided  for  some  years  in  town,  was  the  gardener ;  and 
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under  bis  advice  and  supervision  the  place  was  originally 
laid  out.  The  kte  Honorable  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  as  weU  as  of  the  Massachusetts  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  remarks  concerning  this  places  in 
the  history  of  horticulture  in  Boston  written  by  him  for 
the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  as  follows : 

In  Charlestown,  also,  was  the  <'  'V^eyard  '*  under  the 
care  of  David  Haggerston,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  afterwards  the 
gardener  of  John  P.  Gushing,  at  Watertown.  This 
garden  was  an  experimental  one,  and  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  testing  of  foreign  varieties  of  the 
grape  in  open  ground,  and  other  small  fruits,  and  here 
was  first  introduced  from  Europe  the  famous  Keen's 
seedling  strawberry.  Here  was  a  greenhouse,  containing 
a  fine  collection  of  the  camelia,  where  the  writer  [Golond 
WOder]  saw  this  elegant  plant  in  bloom  for  the  &:st  time 
in  his  life. 

The  garden  contained  many  rare  and  valuable  plants, 
and  it  was  a  success  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Haggerston ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wilder  says,  he  was  called  to 
a  larger  field  by  Mr.  Gushing  in  laying  out  his  extensive 
grounds  in  Watertown,  and  in  planning;  constructing, 
and  managing  the  flower-gardens,  greenhouses,  fruit- 
orchards,  lawns,  and  groves  which  gave  fame  to  that 
beautiful  estate  and  made  it  for  many  years  the  pride  of 
every  citizen  of  Massachusetts. 

Until  Mr.  Mead  died,  in  1832,  the  garden  was  very 
well  kept  up.  It  was  afterwards  leased,  and  gradually 
ran  down  until  it  was  finally  discontinued  as  a  garden 
and  cut  up  into  building-lots. 
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Isaac  Mead  was  one  of  the  successful  morooco- 
dressers  in  town  to  whom  I  have  before  referred.  He 
had  several  &ctories  at  the  Neck  and  elsewhere  and  a 
store  in  Boston,  at  one  time  in  North  Market  Street. 
He  became  a  hurge  dealer  in  sheq>  and  goat  skins»  and 
was  known  among  the  merchants  of  his  day  as  an  able 
and  successful  business  man.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
town  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Universalist  Society,  one  of  the  first  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  and  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings. 
The  first  deposit  in  the  latter  institution  was  made  by 
him  for  his  son,  when  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  the  first 
book  issued  by  the  bank  being  in  the  name  of  Isaac 
Henry  Mead. 

Mr.  Mead's  custom  was  to  ride  to  his  place  of  business 
in  Boston  in  his  own  carriage,  and  in  his  stable  could 
always  be  found  a  good  horse  to  take  him  there.  He 
was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  one  of  the  Hunters'  Qub 
referred  to  several  times  before. 

The  family  occupied  a  good  social  position  and  is 
pleasantly  remembered  by  many  old  residents  who  are 
still  living.  Mrs.  Mead  was  an  amiable,  interesting 
woman,  and  an  efficient  helper  in  the  benevolent  work 
of  her  time.  Her  name  can  be  found  among  the 
**  original  subscribers  to  organize  the  Female  Benevolent 
Society  in  Charlestown,"  now  known  as  the  Devens 
Benevolent  Society. 

Two  of  the  daughters  married  sons  of  John  Wills,  of 
Newburyport,  who,  with  their  father,  were  merchants 
engaged  in  the  Calcutta  trade.  The  eldest  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Ephraim  L.  Snow,  a  merchant  in  Boston. 
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In  early  life  Mr.  Snow  was  an  officer  in  the  Rifle 
Rangers,  a  popular  military  organization  in  Boston,  and 
he  was  also  a  master  sinrit  in  the  old  volmiteer  fire 
department  of  Boston.  He  was  the  person  who  first 
answered  the  question  so  often  asked,  <'Who  struck 
Billy  Patterson  ? " —  quieting,  at  the  time  of  the  Broad 
Street  riot,  the  excitement  of  the  original  questioner  and 
effectually  silencing  him  by  the  reply,  <<This  is  the 
individual  who  struck  Billy  Patterson." 

Another  daughter  of  Mr.  Mead  was  the  wife  of 
Captain  Seth  Barker.  The  son,  Isaac  Henry,  before 
mentioned,  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  but  who  died 
early,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Fosdick.  The  old 
homestead,  the  Vineyard,  and  the  family  of  Isaac  Mead, 
as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  old  town,  will  be 
recalled  and  remembered  with  pleasure,  I  have  no 
doubt! 

N0VBMBE&  10,  1888. 
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XXI 

Charlestown  Square  —  Main  Street 

The   Hordt — Skinner,   Hud  U   Co. — John  Skinner  —  John 
Hard. 

THE  name  of  Hurd  appears  among  the  earliest 
records  of  the  town  of  Charlestown,  and  it  has 
been  connected  with  mudi  that  goes  to  make  up 
its  histoiy.  Jacob  Hurd,  son  of  John,  of  Boston,  was 
admitted  to  the  Charlestown  churdi  April  3,  1681,  and 
a  gravestone  in  the  old  burial-ground  gives  the  date  of 
his  death,  September  7,  1694.  One  of  his  sons,  a 
grandson,  and  a  great-grandson,  each  bearing  the  name 
of  Benjamin,  were  active  business  men,  all  owners  of 
estates  and  interested  in  the  enterprising  movements  of 
their  day.  The  second  Benjamin  must  have  been  a 
prominent  man,  as  his  name  appears  very  oftien  in  the 
town  records  as  an  official,  and  his  dwelling,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  town  in  1775,  was  one 
of  the  best.  A  veiy  full  description  of  the  estate,  made 
by  Mr.  Hurd  himself  when  presenting  his  estimate  of 
loss  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town,  March,  1 7^6, 
to  receive  sudi  estimates,  warrants  this  conclusion. 

The  house  was  on  Main  Street,  on  the  site  now  occufued 
by  Hotel  Gahm,  and  the  lines  of  the  estate  ran  through 
from  Main  Street  to  Town  Hill,  where  the  stable  stood, 
the  northern  boundary  being  on  Hurd's  Lane,  still  intact. 
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Mr.  Hurd  was  a  leather-dresser  by  trade,  and  a  success- 
ful man.  He  died  July  30,  iSoS,  when  he  was  nmety 
years  old. 

The  building  here  mentioned,  which  shared  the  fate 
of  all  the  others  in  Charlestown  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  of  brick.  The  next  house  built 
upon  the  same  lot  of  land  was  of  wood  and  brick,  and 
will  be  pretty  generally  remembered,  as  it  kept  its  place 
without  great  change  until  the  site  was  wanted  for  the 
erection  of  Hotel  Gahm  only  a  few  years  ago.  For 
many  years  it  Was  known  as  the  house  with  the  willow- 
tree  in  front  of  it,  and  better,  perhaps,  as  the  residence 
of  Dr.  J.  Steams  Hurd.  It  had  been  the  homestead  of 
his  father,  Benjamin,  who  died  here.  May  5,  1823. 

This  Benjamin  Hurd  was  a  merchant  doing  business 
in  Charlestown,  first  with  John  Larkin,  under  the  name 
of  Larkin  &  Hurd,  and  afterwards  with  his  son-in-law, 
John  Skinner.  They  were  dealers  in  West  India  goods, 
groceries,  and  all  kinds  of  country  produce.  Their  first 
place  of  business  was  in  the  old  brick  store  on  the  comer 
of  Henley  and  Main  streets ;  from  there  they  moved  to 
the  store  on  the  Square  now  occupied  by  Francis  Downer. 
The  firm  of  Skinner  &  Hurd  was  originally  composed  of 
Benjamin  Hurd,  Benjamin  Hurd,  Jr.,  and  John  Skinner ; 
but  at  the  time  they  purchased  the  store  in  the  Square 
from  Joseph  Hurd  (another  son  of  Benjamin,  the  leather- 
dresser),  John  Skinner,  John  Hurd,  and  \y^lliam  Hurd 
were  the  partners.  William  Hurd  withdrew  soon  after. 
Later,  John  F.  Skinner  was  admitted  into  the  firm,  and 
the  style  was  changed  to  Skinner,  Hurd  &  Co. 

This  business  house  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  was  very  widely  known. 
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Charlestown  was  at  this  time  an  important  business 
place.  There  were  many  wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers 
in  the  town»  and  large  quantities  of  produce  from  the 
country  towns  in  Massadiusetts,  New  Hampshire^  and 
Vermont  found  a  market  here,  or  were  exchanged  for 
the  goods  and  wares  on  sale  in  CharlestoWn  stores.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Square  was  full  of  large, 
unwiddy  baggage-wagons,  in  which,  at  that  time,  most  of 
the  products  of  farms,  manufactories,  and  so  forth,  were 
moved  to  market  After  a  week's  stay  here^  spent  in 
unloading^  loading  up^  and  making  exchanges  and  settle- 
ments, these  wagons  would  start  on  their  return,  laden 
with  the  essentials  for  comfortable  country  living;  pur- 
chases from  the  town  stores. 

The  writer  is  not  infrequently  reminded  by  old  farmers 
and  country  storekeepers  of  what  an  active  place  of  busi- 
ness Charlestown  was  in  times  past,  and  of  the  extensive 
trade  done  at  the  store  of  Skinner  &  Hurd.  They  were 
the  leading  grocers  and  produce^lealers  in  town;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  for  many  years  they  were  not  second 
in  the  extent  of  their  operations  to  any  house  doing  the 
same  Idnd  of  busmess  in  Boston. 

Skinner  &  Hurd  were  large  owners  of  real-estate^  and 
active  in  everything  tending  to  promote  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  the  town. 

John  Skinner's  house  was  on  Main  Street,  oiq)Osite 
the  old  Washington  Hall,  or  S.  Kidder  and  Co.'s  Bpath- 
ecary-store.  The  same  building,  wood  with  brick  ends, 
is  now  changed  into  an  apartment-house  with  two  stores 
on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  days  we  refer  to^  when  its 
painted  white  front  was  never  aUowed  to  lose  its  luster, 
it  was  a  handsome  dweUing-house,  and   its  internal 
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arrangements  were  such  as  were  appropriate  and  in  every 
way  creditable  for  a  successful  business  man  of  the  time. 
It  was  always  a  pleasant  home,  and  the  family  was 
among  those  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  who 
entertained  their  friends  with  liberality  and  elegance  and 
did  their  part  towards  building  up  and  maintaining  the 
social  character  of  the  town. 

John  Skinner  was  an  active,  enterprising  merchant  of 
the  old  school  From  a  business  viewpoint,  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  properly  looked  upon  as  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  old  town.  He  was  president  of 
the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings  for  five  years,  from 
1835  to  1840;  a  director  in  one  of  the  Boston  banks 
(the  Eagle,  I  think)  for  many  years;  and  one  of  the 
original  and  most  active  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Society.  The  fine  glass  chandelier  still  hanging  in  the 
church  was  a  gift  from  him.  He  was  a  kind  man,  and 
his  friendly  help  and  good  advice  have  been  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  many  who,  from  a  small  bq^inning  in 
times  past,  grew  into  importance  in  the  town.  His  name 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  petition  to  the  Legislature  in 
1823  for  authority  to  build  the  Warren  Bridge,  and  all 
through  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  free  bridges 
from  Charlestown  to  Boston  he  was  a  leading  man.  In 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  two  bridges,  I  find 
this  remark  concerning  the  building  of  the  Warren 
Bridge:  <'Mr.  Skinner  was  the  master  spirit  of  the 
enterprise,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  that  the  project  was  con- 
summated." He  moved  from  Charlestown  when  an 
old  man,  to  Lexington,  where  he  died,  September  12, 

I8SS- 
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The  large  square  building  now  occupied  by  J.  W, 
Rand  and  V^lliam  Murray  &  Son  was  the  former  man- 
sion house  of  John  Hurd.  The  house  and  large  garden 
in  the  rear,  which  extended  to  Warren  Street,  were 
always  kept  in  the  best  condition.  The  affirmation  of 
a  happy  home  here,  also^  and  of  a  gencprous  social  spirit 
freely  exercised,  is  but  a  plam  statement  of  facts. 

John  Hurd,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  Charlestown, 
should  be  remembered  with  great  satisfaction.  He  was 
a  gentleman,  quiet  and  dignified  in  manner,  regular  and 
methodical  in  habits,  sincere  and  thoughtful  in  action. 
As  a  business  man  he  was  efficient,  intelligent,  and 
honest.  His  integrity  could  never  be  questioned ;  and 
his  excellent  qualities  were  so  marked  that  no  suggesti<m 
of  deception  in  his  character  could  ever  be  entertained. 
His  family,  his  friends,  his  church,  his  townsmen  were 
sure  of  his  C'^dity.  He  was  not  an  ambitious  man,  but 
a  true  man — looked  up  to^  esteemed,  and  respected  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter  about  Dr.  J. 
Steams  Hurd. 

NovBiisni  24,  1 888. 
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XXII 

The  Hurds 

Manaob  of  Joeeph  Hud  —  Dr.  Jodili  Steinii  Hud— WSBam 
Hud. 

BENJAMIN  HURD»  to  whom,  in  the  previous 
article^  we  refeired  as  the  founder,  with  John 
Skinner,  of  the  business  house  of  Skinner  & 
Hurd,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pew-holders  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife 
of  Jechonias  Thayer,  a  merchant  in  New  Orleans. 

Of  his  sons,  Benjamin,  whom  we  havertnentkmed  as 
one  of  his  partners,  Isaac,  who  was  a  merchant  doing 
business  for  many  years  in  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Josiah 
Steams,  were  men  of  large  stature  and  great  activity. 
Benjamin  died  September  16,  18 13,  when  he  was  thirty- 
six  years  old.  Isaac,  who  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Charlestown  in  the  summer  months,  died  in  Mobile, 
April  26,  185 1,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Josiah  Steams 
died  March  25,  1855,  when  he  was  fifty-nine  years  old. 

Dr.  Josiah  Steams  Kurd  was  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  a  leading  and  very  highly  esteemed  citizen 
of  the  town.  He  was  an  uncommonly  useful  man, 
deservedly  popular  with  all  dosses  in  the  community,  for 
he  kept  himself  in  pleasant  contact  with  and  was  the  trae 
friend  of  alL  He  was  the  good  physician  whose  intel- 
ligence and  skill  checked  and  cured  disease,  and  whose 
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cheerfulness  was  a  contiiitial  blessing  and  benediction  to 
his  patients  and  friends.  He  could  join  heartity  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  were  fortunate  and  cheerful,  and 
he  could  throw  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  a  shadowed  heart 
or  dispel  the  mists  gathering  around  a  troubled  mind. 
His  faculty  of  preparing  the  indisposed  for  the  medical 
treatment  they  required  was  remarkable^  and  by  impart- 
ing courage  and  hope  he  gave  nature  a  chance  to  right 
herself  without  the  aid  of  other  specifics.  All  the  little 
incidents  of  town  life,  with  its  jokes  and  mishaps,  were 
turned  to  good  account  and  ingeniously  ysed  by  a  fine 
story-teller  to  shorten  the  visage  and  quicken  circulation 
when  he  found  these  tending  in  the  other  direction. 
Nevertheless  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  lipon  the  approach  of 
disease,  and  was  prepared  for  the  enemy  if  it  made 
advances.  He  honestly  earned  what  he  possessed — the 
confidence  of  the  whole  community  as  a  skillful  and 
kind-hearted  physician. 

Doctor  Hurd  was  interested  in  the  affcurs  of  the  town 
and  held  many  of  its  offices.  He  was  for  some  years  on 
the  board  of  selectmen,  and  twice,  in  1829  and  in  1834, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Massachusetts  L^;islature^  from  Chariestown.  His  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Abraham  R.  Thompson,  was  an  ac- 
complished woman,  prominent  in  the  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood we  have  been  describing  and  in  the  social  life  of 
the  town. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  20^  1855,  while  on  a 
professional  visit  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  Wellington 
oa  Washington  Street,  Doctor  Hurd  was  taken  suddenly 
ill.  On  the  following  Saturday  TAe  Bunker  Hill  Aurora 
alluded  to  the  fact  as  follows : 
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Doctor  Hurd  has  not  yet  been  removed  to  his  own 
residence.  His  iUness  produced  a  great  sensation  among 
our  citizens  on  Wednesday.  The  interest  in  his  welfare 
has  been  unabated  during  the  week,  and  all  will  be  grat- 
ified to  learn  that  there  is  now  reason  to  hope  for  his 
recovery. 

But  this  was  only  the  language  of  hope^  for  he  died 
the  next  day,  Sunday,  March  2$,  1855.  The  next  num- 
ber of  TAe  Aurora  contained  the  following^  written  by 
Mr.  Wheildon : 

The  life  of  Dr.  J.  Steams  Hurd  is  a  delightful  tes- 
timony in  &vor  of  real  goodness.  The  true  charm  of  his 
life  was  goodness.  His  noble  form  was  a  fit  emblem  of 
his  noble  heart,  which  expanded  to  beat  in  kindly  unison 
with  the  great  heart  of  humanity.  He  was  emphatically 
the  people's  man.  He  lived  and  sympathized  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  did  them  all  the  good  he  could  in  every 
relation  of  life.  Having  spent  his  days  in  their  service, 
he  died  at  his  post  of  duty,  and  lay  down  in  his  shroud 
in  peace  with  God  and  all  mankind. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  in  his  remarks  at  the 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  Unitarian  Church, 
said: 

He  fell  asleep  gently,  quietly^  and  in  composure,  as 
he  had  wished  that  he  might,  with  the  dearest  compan- 
ions to  fill  the  last  vision  of  his  eye  on  earth,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  useful,  a  genial,  and  an  unspotted  life  left 
behind  him.  He  loved,  he  honored,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  {diysidan's  calling,  and  the  good  physician  is  a 
minister  A  God.  Never,  never  was  it  well  performed 
but  by  one  whose  skill  of  mind  and  gentleness  of  heart 
were  measured  equally  to  him  by  the  Giver  of  the  gift 
of  healing.  His  was  a  life  of  wdl  performed  work,  and 
God  had  appointed  its  dose  a  calm  and  easy  dose. 
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The  stores  on  Hain  Street  were  generally  closed  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  greatest 
interest  was  manifested  by  his  numerous  friends  and 
patients  during  his  sickness,  and  the  highest  respect  was 
paid  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens,  almost  without 
exception. 

I  take  the  scriptural  quotation  used  for  the  heading 
of  Mr.  Wheildon's  article  in  Tie  Aurvm  to  dose  what 
I  have  to  say  about  Doctor  Hurd : 

**  Maik  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Joseph  Hurd,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  the  leather-dresser,  and  who 
was  an  unde  of  Doctor  Hurd,  was  a  man  of  very  maiked 
character  and  full  of  good  works.  He  was  a  merchant, 
having  a  large  property  for  his  time,  and  was  the  owner 
of  a  great  deal  of  real-estate  in  town.  He  was  for  some 
years  a  partner  with  John  Larldn,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Larkin  &  Hurd.  He  built  and  occupied  the  store  in  the 
Square  before  it  was  purchased  by  Skinner  &  Hurd,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  there.  He  retired  from 
business  about  18 17,  and  lived  in  Charlestown  until  the 
death  of  his  wife^  August  5, 1825.  He  soon  after  moved 
to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  two  of  his 
daughters  lived,  remaining  there  until  August  14,  1842, 
the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Church  from  October  18, 
1772,  until  June  i,  1817,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  the 
Unitarian  Church,  where  he  was  a  prominent  and  vexy 
generous  member  as  long  as  he  remained  in  town.  A 
silver  commumon-sendce  and  a  handsome  edition  of  the 
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Holy  Bible  were  among  his  early  gifts  to  the  church. 
The  second  gift  of  a  Bibles  the  one  now  in  use  in  the 
churchy  was  made  by  his  son»  William  Hurd,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  in  1843.  Joseph  Hurd  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  from 
Charlestown»  in  18 14.      . 

The  old  Joseph  Hurd  mansion  still  maintains  its 
position  on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Winthrop  Street.  Elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  side- 
walk and  roadway,  it  stands  proudly  up^  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  best  class  of  houses  in  the  olden  time.  Every- 
thing else  in  its  vicinity  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a 
neighborhood  of  Hurds,  or  of  friends  having  the  same 
interests  and  boimd  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity  or 
long  intimacy.  The  other  old  mansions  we  have  referred 
to^  the  residences  of  these  friends,  have  been  converted 
into  tenement-houses  and  stores,  or  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  modem  buildings  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  quiet  comfort,  the  contentment  and  enjoyment  of 
family  life  in  the  past,  is  no  longer  there.  In  its  place 
is  the  restlessness  and  confusion  of  the  life  of  to-day. 
But  there  stands  the  old  mansion,  with  the  same  green 
lawn  in  front  of  it,  the  same  terraced  garden  running  up 
to  the  old  Town  Hill,  the  same  noble  horse-chestnut  and 
maple  trees  stretching  higher  and  higher  up  towards  the 
sky,  as  inviting  as  ever  to  the  birds  on  their  return  in 
springtime.  An  air  of  comfort  and  consequence  is  yet 
about  the  place,  and  the  present  occupants  are  descend- 
ants of  the  old  family  who  have  uninterruptedly  occupied 
it  from  the  time  it  was  built,  almost  a  century  ago.  The 
land  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  property  of  Thomas 
Flucker,  a  Tory  who  fled  to  the  Provinces.    The  com- 
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monwealth  confiscated  his  estate,  and  sold  this  part  of  it 
to  Joseph  Hurd  in  1785.  The  house  was  buQt  about 
ten  years  afterwards. 

William  Hurd,  one  of  the  sons  of  Josq>h,  was  for  a 
little  whiles  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Skinner  &  Hurd,  but  he  retired  from  business 
when  quite  a  young  man.  He  continued  to  live  in  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  his  Either,  until  his  death, 
March  21,  1872,  when  he  was  ninety-one  years  old. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  founders  of  Harvard 
Church,  a  quiet  gentleman  of  good  intellectual  taste  and 
charitable  impulses.  Judge  Francis  W.  Hurd  is  one  of 
his  sons,  and  the  wives  of  HonomUe  James  Dana,  one 
of  the  mayors  of  Charlestown,  and  of  Alexander  Wheeler, 
of  the  distinguished  law-firm  of  Hutchins  &  Wheeler, 
Boston,  were  his  daughters.  His  other  children  are  still 
the  occupants  of  the  old  house,  and  they,  with  George 
A.  Skinner  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  Bowers  Thompson,  are 
the  only  remaining  representatives  in  town  of  the  once 
numerous  Hurd  &mily. 

DicBMBBR  22,  1888. 
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XXIII 

Matthew  Rice 

Tribate. 


BUT  few  persons  who  have  lived  in  Charlestown 
have  left  a  record  so  excellent  in  all  reelects  as 
the  late  Matthew  Rice.  Looked  at  from  any  point 
of  view  it'  is  dean  and  satisfactory.  A  kind  and  intel- 
ligent man,  honest  in  thought  and  deed,  aU  the  valuable 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  thorouglily  good  citizen 
were  combined  in  his  character  and  ran  through  his 
whole  Hfe.  No  man  has  ever  been  more  generally 
respected  in  town,  and  assent  to  this  high  estimate  of  his 
character  will  be  as  general,  I  am  sure.  But  Mr.  Rice 
was  an  abler,  stronger  man  than  is  generally  known,  and 
the  community  in  which  he  lived  did  not  always  m  times 
past  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  his  services.  He  was 
a  modest  man,  whose  aim  was  higher  than  popular 
applause.  What  was  before  him  was  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, thoroughness,  in  whatever  he  had  to  do^  and 
his  thought  and  perseverance  were  ever  equal  to  success. 
He  filled  many  important  positions  requiring  superior 
intelligence  and  great  industry,  and  his  completed  works 
always  praised  him.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  on 
the  Sunday  services  at  church,  —  for  many  years  in  the 
Universalist  Society,  with  whose  early  history  he  was 
fully  acquainted,  and  afterwards  in  the  Unitarian.    Both 
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these  societies  will  cherish  his  memory  and  miss  his 
presence^for  he  kept  his  interest  in  both^and  no  one  was 
ever  more  welccune  than  he  at  any  of  their  gatherings. 
Here»  and  in  his  home, — always  a  sacred  place, — and 
in  faithful  attention  to  business,  he  found  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment and  filled  out  the  successful  life  we  would  have 
remembered. 

Matthew  Rice  was  bom  in  Boston,  at  the  North  End, 
January  14,  1802.  He  came  to  Chariestown  in  180S 
and  attended  puUic  school  in  the  old  school-house  on 
Town  Hill,  when  Masters  Gleason,  Fuller,  and  Dodge 
were  the  teachers.  He  afterwards  attended  the  academy 
on  Cordis  Street,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  then  made  a  foreign  voyage  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  shipmaster.  After  returning  home,  he  was  apprenticed 
on  the  27th  of  September,  18 17,  to  Caleb  Pierce,  who 
was  master-joiner  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Chariestown,  and 
he  was  also  employed  on  repairs  of  vessels  belonging  to 
William  Gray  when  that  eminent  merchant  occupied  and 
used  the  Chariestown  wharves  for  much  of  his  extensive 
business.  Upon  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  years,  young 
Rice  was  acting-quartermaster  in  the  joiners'  department 
at  the  Navy  Yard.  Soon  after  becoming  of  age  he  was 
iqppointed  foreman  under  Mr.  Pierce  in  that  department, 
and  he  had  charge  of  framing  and  finishing  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  at  that  station,  including  the  ropewalk, 
two  shipliouses,  three  timber-sheds,  dwelling-houses^  and 
other  buildings.  He  was  also  engaged  in  finishing  off  a 
large  number  of  vessels  built  and  repaired  at  the  yard, 
including  the  old  frigate  Constiiutiam,  the  first  vessel 
occupying  the  new  dry  dock.  His  term  of  service  in  the 
joiners'  dqxartment  was  nineteen  years. 
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In  April,  1836,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
serving  the  government  in  that  capacity  eighteen  years. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  yard  in  1854,  he  was  appointed 
master-builder  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge  and  of  the 
repairs  on  Warren  Bridge,  being  employed  there  nearly 
four  years.  About  that  time  he  served  in  the  City 
Council  of  Charlestown,  and  was  also  chosen  on  the 
board  of  assessors,  but  this  office  he  was  too  much 
engaged  to  accept  For  some  two  or  three  years  after 
leaving  the  bridges,  and  at  other  intervals  when  not 
engaged  on  public  works,  he  was  employed  in  measuring 
and  inspecting  timber  for  vessels  built  in  Medford, 
Chelsea,  East  Boston,  and  other  places.  He  also 
inspected  timber  for  foreign  governments,  and  was 
engaged  a  good  deal  in  measuring  the  storage  capacity 
of  various  classes  of  vessels,  making  estimates,  and  so 
forth. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Mystic  Water 
Board,  elected  in  1 862,  and  to  that  board,  consisting  of 
Edward  Lawrence,  Matthew  Rice,  and  George  H.  Jacobs, 
the  credit  of  the  successful  and  economical  construction 
of  the  Charlestown  Water  Works  is  fairly  due.  He 
remained  on  the  board  between  two  and  three  years. 
In  1870  and  1871  he  was  employed  by  the  City  of 
Charlestown  in  laying  out  the  line  for  and  superintending 
the  laying  of  a  thirty-inch  supply-pipe  from  the  reservoir 
in  Medford  to  the  junction  of  Main  and  Cambridge 
streets  in  Charlestown.  On  April  18,  1873,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Charlestown  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Charles  River  and 
Warren  bridges,  holding  the  office  until  July  13,  1874, 
when  the  care  of  the  same  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
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committee  oo  bridges  of  the  City  of  Boston.  In  the 
fall  of  1874  he  was  appointed  by  the  City  of  Boston 
inspector  of  the  building  of  Congress  Street  Bridge,  and 
later  of  several  other  bridges  up  to  the  year  1877,  which 
closed  his  employment  on  public  works.  After  that  time 
he  had  no  steady  employment,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life  had  wholly  retired  from  business  and  was 
resting  on  his  oars,  gliding  quietly  down  the  stream. 

The  aggregate  time  during  which  Mr.  Rice  was 
employed  00  public  works  was  fifty  years,  and  on  other 
works  fifteen  years.  His  life  of  usefulness  and  uniform 
success  was  closed  by  his  death  on  Sunday,  December  2, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Dbcuibsk  8,  1888. 
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XXIV 

Dexter  Row 

John  P.  Skinner  —  Henry  P.  Pairbtniu  —  Shadrach  Vamey. 

'^ 

JOHN  F.  SKINNER,  as  we  have  said  in  a  former 
artide,  was  a  partner  with  his  father  and  unde  in 
the  old  firm  d[  Skinner  &  HunL  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  firm  of  Huid,  Hutchins  &  Skinner, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  continued  the  business  of  the 
old  Charlestown  house  in  their  store  on  South  Market 
Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Skinner  was  one  of  the  first  res- 
idents in  Dexter  Row. 

A^^lliam  H.  Skinner,  another  son  of  John  Skinner, 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Stanley,  Reed  &  Co.,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Henley 
streets,  where  the  building  of  the  Warren  Institution 
for  Savings  is  now  located.  Th^  did  a  laige  jobbing 
business  here  as  grocers  and  dealers  in  country  produce. 
Their  store  and  the  buildingB  connected  with  it  extended 
from  Main  Street  to  F^k  Street,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  a  place  of  great  activity.  When  the  business  which 
had  been  done  in  Charlestown  was  diverted  by  the  con- 
struction of  raibroads,  the  firm  moved  to  Boston,  and  was 
as  prominent  there  as  it  had  been  in  Charlestown,  for  a 
decade  or  more  longer. 

Another  son  of  John  Skinner,  although  dying  when 
quite  a  young  man,  lived  long  enough  to  endear  himself 
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to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  any  of  whom  now  living  will 
remember  with  pleasure  the  prepossessing  and  genial 
Benjamin  Hurd  Skinner,  their  former  acquaintance  and 
associate.  His  business  life  was  much  on  the  ocean  as 
a  supercargo,  his  discomfort  from  asthma  bdng  less  at 
sea  than  on  shore. 

Our  respected  townsman,  George  A.  Skinner,  is  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  once  prominent  merchant  I 
have  endeavored  to  call  back  to  memory. 

The  well-known  Dexter  Row,  a  block  of  six  brick 
houses,  was  built  in  1836,  on  the  Main  Street  front  of 
the  old  Samuel  Dexter  estate,  where  it  is  still  standing 
to  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  construction,  its 
fine  proportions,  and  so  forth.  A  critical  look  at  this 
block  of  buildings  will  show  the  rare  good  judgment 
exercised  in  its  elevation  or  location  upon  the  lot  of 
land,  and  that  great  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
materials  and  workmanship  in  its  construction.  Com- 
pared with  first-class  buildings  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
only  a  very  plain  block  of  brick  houses,  and  yet  it  will 
bear  careful  scrutiny  and  be  pronounced  very  creditable 
to  the  architect  and  builder  of  its  time. 

The  first  occupants  of  these  houses  were  Shadrach 
Vamey,  John  F.  Skinner,  Henry  P.  Fairbanks,  Daniel: 
White,  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis.  Among  later  residents 
were  Nathan  A.  Tufts,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Jacob 
Forster,  John  W.  Damon,  Isaac  Kendall,  Doctor  Hayes, 
Doctor  Beckford,  Samuel  Knight.  Its  character  has 
been  kept  up  to  the  present  time,  while  its  central 
location  has  attracted  to  it  many  of  our  best  physicians, 
until  it  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  profession  in  this  district. 
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Henry  P.  FairbankSi  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Skinner,  lived  in  Charlestown  for  twenty  years 
after  his  marriage.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1 847,  as  a  representative  from  Charlestown, 
and  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1853.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  City  Government  from  its  organization  in 
1847 ;  and  for  five  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  he  was  president  of  the  Common  Council 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Charles- 
town  Lyceum,  an  institution  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  His  social  and  domestic  virtues  were  very 
marked.  A  generous  friend  and  a  noble-hearted  man, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  resident  of  the  town  ever  enjoyed 
more  fully  the  confidence  of  his  f eUow-dtizens.  A  Whig 
in  politics,  he  was  prominent  in  his  party  and  an  earnest, 
active  worker  for  it,  aiming  always  at  success,  and  yet 
was  so  honorable  and  fair  to  his  opponents  that  their 
respect  for  him  and  their  admiration  for  his  character 
were  never  lost.  Ever  ready  to  help,  but  never  to 
injure,  his  hand  was  open  and  his  heart  in  sympathy 
with  evexy  good  movement,  and  he  was  uninfluenced 
by  prejudice  or  narrowness  in  deciding  how  he  should 
act 

Mr.  Fairbanks'  place  of  business  was  in  Boston,  where 
he  stood  high  as  a  merchant,  but  he  had  made  his  home 
in  Charlestown,  and  he  was  as  mindful  of  the  rqmtation 
of  the  old  town  as  if  he  had  been  to  the  manor  bom. 
The  town  never  suffered  detraction  from  him,  but  gained 
much  in  his  citizenship  and  from  the  energy,  activity, 
and  interest  which  he  manifested  in  its  affairs.  A  keen 
sense  of  great  loss  to  the  community  was  felt  at  his 
sudden  death  from  scarlet  fever  when  he  was  only  forty- 
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five  years  old.    Charles  F.  Fairbanksi  treasurer  of  the 
Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  is  his  son. 

Shadrach  Vamey  was  for  many  years  the  manager  of 
the  smith's  department  in  the  Navy  Yard,  or  the  master- 
blacksmith,  as  he  was  called.  After  he  left  the  Navy 
Yard  he  was  interested  in  real-estate  operations,  — 
among  others,  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  building  of 
the  Dexter  Row  block,  of  which  he  had  the  superintend- 
ence. He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  and  in  his  early  days 
was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  old  Charlestown  Lij^t 
Infantry.  He  took  command  for  the  first  time,  June  17, 
1825, — the  day  of  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument, — when  the  company  paraded 
in  a  new  uniform  and  was  presented  with  an  artistic 
standard  by  Miss  Judith  Delano  in  behalf  of  many  ladies, 
from  the  steps  of  her  home^  the  large  wooden  house 
still  standing  on  the  comer  of  Austin  and  Lawrence 
streets. 

Januakt  5,  1889. 
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XXV 

Dexter  Row — Harvard  Church 

Benjamin    Thompton  —  Jimes   Walker,   D.  D.  —  Geoi^    E. 
ElBs,   D.  D. 

IN  the  previous  chapter  I  mentioned  who  were  the 
residents  of  Dexter  Row  for  some  years  after  it  was 
built,  among  them  being  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  as 
an  active  business  man  has  been  alluded  to  in  another 
connection.  Mr.  Thompson  was  much  in  public  life  and 
filled  many  important  offices  in  the  old  town  government. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  many  of  its  reports  were  written  by  him  and  bear 
his  signature  as  secretary.  He  was  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  as  a  representative  from  Charlestown  in  1 830, 
'3if  '33f  s^d  '36*  ^Acl  ^  senator  in  1841 ;  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  two 
terms,  1845-47  and  1851-52.  His  death  occurred 
during  this  last  term.  He  was  for  three  years  president 
of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings^  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Charlestown  Lyceum,  and  for  a  long 
period  an  efficient  member  and  offidal  in  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Society.  The  correspondence  of  that  society 
contains  many  very  interesting  letters  written  by  him 
and  copied  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  records,  as  the 
derk  of  the  society.  Later  in  life  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Unitarian  Society.     On  the  occasion  of  a 
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ctdzeiiB'  celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1831,  he 
was  selected  as  the  orator  and  delivered  the  oration  in 
the  Unitarian  Church;  and  at  the  request  of  the  City 
Councfl,  on  the  death  of  President  2^achary  Taylor,  he 
prepared  and  delivered  the  eulogy  in  the  Wmthrop 
Church,  July  31,  1850. 

He  had  many  friends,  and  his  characteristics  were  such 
as  attracted  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  and  won 
their  regard  and  confidence.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of 
his  friends  and  was  generous  in  his  entertainment  of 
them.  While  he  was  in  the  Legislature  and  was  living 
on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Thompson  streets,  in  the  old 
homestead  of  his  father  and  his  own  birthplace,  he  gave 
his  constituents  frequent  opportunities  to  meet  men  of 
mark  who  were  his  associates  at  the  State  House  and 
who  were  appreciative  recipients  of  Charlestown  hos- 
pitality. Such  men  as  Daniel  P.  King,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Charles  Hudson,  afterwards  his  colleagues  in  Congress, 
and  O.  W.  B.  Peabocty,  are  remembered  as  among  his 
visitors  and  intimate  friends,  and  the  higher  officials  of 
the  time  were  acquainted  with  his  home  as  a  place  of 
enjoyment  and  refinement.  He  graced  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Lyceum  by  a  happy  manner  of  intro- 
ducing the  lecturers  and  by  many  pleasant  social  entertain- 
ments at  his  home  after  the  dose  of  the  lectures.  He 
purchased  the  house  in  Dexter  Row  in  1843,  moved  into 
it  soon  after,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Over 
his  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn  is  a  marble 
monument,  and  on  its  face  the  following  inscription 
written  by  one  who  knew  him  perfectly.  It  tells  the 
fltory  of  his  life  without  exaggeration,  in  the  simplest 
form  of  truth: 


^ 
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In  Memory  of 

BBMJAimi  THOMPSON 

of 
Charlestown.  Massachusetts. 

Born,  August  5,  1798. 
Died,  September  24,  1852. 

He  possessed  the  entire  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
fellow-dtizens.  Was  honored  with  many  places  of  official 
trust,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  amenity  and 
intqprity,  mature  judgment,  and  devotion  to  duty  gave 
dignity  to  his  public  station.  The  strength  of  his  love 
for  home  and  kindred  made  him  the  idcd  of  his  family. 
The  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  the  purity  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  charm  of  his  companionship  endeared 
him  to  all  and  made  his  private  life  the  scene  of  his 
chief  enjoyment  and  of  the  most  delightful  manifestation 
of  his  chsunacter. 

SACRED  BB  THS  MEMORY  OF  HIS   LIFE  AND  VIRTUBS. 

Mr.  Thompson's  daughter  and  only  child  is  the  wife 
of  John  W.  Frothingham,  the  head  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Frothingham,  Baylis  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  dealers 
in  cotton  duck  and  similar  fabrics.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered here  as  tor  some  years  the  confidential  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Benjamin  Thompson  &  Ca  Able,  unselfish, 
thoughtful,  truthful,  his  character  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  as  free  from  defects  as  that  of  any  man  he 
ever  knew. 

Near  to  Dexter  Row  stands  the  old  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Church  of 
to-day.  It  is  a  very  plain  brick  structure,  but  its  spire 
is  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  and  the  deep,  rich  tones  of 
the  bell  that  hangs  in  it  are  worthy  of  special  remaric. 
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But  everything  connected  with  this  church  and  the 
society  owning  and  occupying  it  can  be  learned  from  the 
very  excellent  history  by  Henry  H.  Edes,  admirably  com- 
pfled,  beautifully  printed,  and  published  in  1879. 

I  mention  this  church  in  this  connection  because  I 
desire  to  say  something  about  two  of  its  former  pastors 
as  residents  and  citizens^  each  of  them  for  a  long  term 
of  years — Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker,  who  Uved  here  from 
1818  to  1839,  and  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  from  1840 
to  1869.  The  latter  dwelt  in  the  Dexter  Row  block 
during  all  his  stay  here. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walker  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Har- 
vard Church,  and  left  Charlestown  to  become  a  professor 
in  Harvard  College,  and  was  afterwards  president  of  that 
institution.  He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man.  His  ability  and  wisdom  were  admowl- 
edged  in  early  life,  and  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  society  over  which  he  was  settled  can  be  determined 
by  the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  call  to  be  their  pastor 
and  continued  with  them  for  twenty-one  years.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  old  town,  too^  that  a  man  of  his  high 
standing  and  character  was  one  of  its  citizens  tor  so  long 
a  period,  and  that  his  presence  and  influence  make  a  part 
of  its  history  during  that  time.  He  was  interested  in  its 
affairs,  especially  in  its  schools,  on  his  visits  to  which  as 
a  member  of  the  school  committee  he  became  interested 
in  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  through  his  guidance  were 
started  in  a  path  that  led  to  eminence. 

Professor  Joseph  Levering  was  one  of  these  pupils. 
His  entrance  to  Harvard  College  was  suggested,  encour- 
aged, wd  determined  by  Doctor  Walker.  Rev.  Dr. 
Samud  Osgood  was  another  ci  the  old  Town  Hill 
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schoolboys  for  whom  the  path  of  learning  was  made 
attractive  by  the  same  friendly  guide. 

In  1840  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  accepted  an  invitation  to 
settle  over  the  society  which  had  been  for  twenty-one 
years  under  the  ministry  of  Doctor  Walker.  He  was 
ordained  on  Wednesday,  March  11,  of  that  year,  and 
remained  with  the  society  until  February  22,  1869,  a 
period  of  twenty-nine  years.  Taken  together  their  con- 
nection with  the  Unitarian  Society  covers  a  period  of 
over  half  a  century  marked  by  uninterrupted  harmony 
and  prosperity.  But  all  this  is  fully  told  in  the  history 
of  the  Harvard  Church  before  referred  to. 

The  fame  of  Doctor  Ellis  as  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  eminent  man  rests  on  solid  foundations,  and  we  can- 
not, without  presumption,  do  more  than  refer  to  it  But 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  value  of  the  life  he  chose 
to  live  in  Charlestown  must  certainly  be  in  order,  and 
the  expression  of  it  allowable  to  those  of  us  who  shared 
in  its  good  influence.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  his 
morning  call  at  the  book-store,  and  his  more  extended 
afternoon  walk  about  the  town,  for  no  resident  in  it  was 
ever  better  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  comer  of  its 
territory  or  showed  more  interest  in  its  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  than  did  Doctor  Ellis.  Nobody 
was  more  generally  known  than  he,  and  conversation 
with  him  was  always  helpful  and  cheering.  How  much 
real  Christian  work  was  done  in  this  way,  none  of  us  may 
tell ;  but  it  requires  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  conclude  that  his  ministries  of  this  kind 
resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  community. 

He  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  was 
ready  to  serve  it  on  all  important  occasions  and  to  be 
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present  at  public  meetings  to  address  his  fellow-cttizens 
and  act  with  them  on  matters  of  moment.  The  nmnber 
of  these  addresses  made  by  him,  during  the  lopg  period 
of  his  residence  here,  must  be  veiy  large.  He  took 
especial  interest  in  the  schools^  and  served  for  many 
years  on  the  school  committee.  His  visits  to  the  school- 
rooms were  frequent,  and  his  excellent  advice  was 
received  by  teachers  and  pupOs  with  dose  attention  and 
great  confidence,  as  coming  from  one  fully  qualified,  who 
could  be  looked  iq>  to  as  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
experience  as  a  student.  The  schools  were  improved, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  recommendations  made  by  him,  many  of  which, 
w^th  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  education,  appear 
in  the  printed  anniml  reports.  His  addresses  at  the 
dedication  of  new  school-houses  were  timely,  suggestive, 
and  interesting.  His  congratulations  on  the  acquisition 
of  new  and  convenient  structures  were  full,  but  he  did 
not  forget  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the 
increased  obligations  imposed  upon  those  who  were  to 
use  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  duties  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  common  school  education. 

His  influence  upon  the  old  town  and  dty  was  very 
great,  and  some  of  her  dtizens,  under  personal  obliga- 
tions for  kind  attention  and  assistance  in  times  past,  are 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  it. 

FnftUARTp,  1889. 
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XXVI 

The  Forsters 

The  Old  Fimutnre-Store — Jtcob  Fonter  and  Ponter,  Ltwrence 
&  Co. 

JACOB  FORSTER  was  another  resident  in  the 
Dexter  Row  block.  He  was  bom  in  Charlestown» 
June  7,  1803,  and  dwelt  here  all  his  life,  just  one 
month  over  fifty-four  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Jacob 
Forster,  a  native  of  Berwick,  Maine,  who^  after  serving 
an  apprenticeship  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Charlestown,  October,  1786,  and  re- 
mained here  for  more  than  half  a  centuxy,  until  his 
death,  September  2,  1838. 

Jacob  Forster,  the  younger,  was  in  early  life  a  partner 
with  George  Thompson,  under  the  style  of  Forster  & 
Thompson.  They  were  commission  merchants,  having 
their  place  of  business  on  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Forster  continued  for  many  years  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  firm.  He  was  much  interested  in  railroads, 
and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  building  and  direction 
of  the  Fitchburg,  Cheshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
and  that  line  of  roads.  He  was  president  of  the  Fitch- 
burg road  for  some  years ;  a  successful  as  well  as  enter- 
prising man  of  his  time;  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
gonial,  fond  of  a  joke,  and  pleasant  to  meet  socially.  I 
have  referred  to  him  in  a  former  article  as  a  son-in-law 
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of  Nathan  Webb,  and  to  his  estimable  wife,  now  living 
with  her  son.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Forster.  The  doctor's  own 
business  career  was  commenced  in  Dexter  Row,  and  his 
sign  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  first  appeared  on  the  wall  of 
his  Other's  old  homestead. 

Old  Jacob  Forster,  as  the  grandfather  of  the  doctor 
was  called,  purchased  of  John  Harris,  in  1793,  the  lot  of 
land  on  the  west  comer  of  Idain  and  Union  streets,  <m 
which  he  erected  the  large  wooden  building  now  standing 
there,  which  has  been  used  in  part  as  a  furniture-store 
ever  since.  His  own  callingwas  that  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  he  originated  and  established  here  the  business  after- 
wards successfully  carried  on  by  his  son,  Charles  Forster, 
and  Edward  Lawrence,  under  the  style  of  Forster  & 
Lawrence,  and,  when  Abraham  Crowninshidd  was  joined, 
Forster,  Lawrence  &  Co,  Mr.  Forster  occupied  the  rear 
of  the  premises  and  a  portion  of  the  front  building  as  a 
home  for  his  &unily  and  his  apprentices,  and  under  the 
roof  of  this  old  mansion  a  good  many  young  men  were 
made  contented  and  comfortable  who  afterwards  became 
prominent  among  the  furniture-dealers  in  Boston. 

The  old  gentleman  was  peculiar,  and  many  stories 
have  been  told  of  his  eccentricities.  If  he  covered  the 
roof  of  one  of  his  buildings  with  hides  having  the  hair 
(m,  he  did  it  because  he  was  sure  that  th^  would  there 
shed  the  rain  as  effectually  as  on  the  cow's  back ;  but  he 
made  no  calculation  for  the  effect  of  sunshine  upon  hides 
so  applied,  and  did  not  anticipate  the  annoyance  it  proved 
to  be  to  his  neighbors  as  well  as  to  himself.  He  was 
fond  of  experiments,  and  tried  one  with  pure  India-rubber 
in  the  early  days  of  its  use.  He  was  fire  warden,  and 
was  sure  that  rubber  would  be  much  better  than  leather 
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for  hose.  He  caused  a  length  of  it  to  be  made  and 
attached  to  one  of  the  engines,  for  trial,  but  he  made  no 
aUowance  for  the  elasticity  of  the  gum,  and  was  amazed 
to  see  it  rapidly  taking  the  shape  and  showing  the  power 
of  a  large  balloon,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
bystanders,  and. of  the  engine-men  who  were  over- 
anxious for  a  fidr  trial  and  correspondingly  deaf  to  the 
order  to  hold  on  at  the  brakes.  But  notwithstanding 
these  amusing  oversights  in  some  of  his  experiences,  old 
Mr.  Jacob  Forster  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
business  man^  and  a  very  valuable  citizen  in  the  old 
town.* 

At  one  time  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  of 
the  old  building  here  referred  to  was  occupied  as  a  law- 
yer's office,  and  another  as  a  school-room  for  a  private 
school,  kept  by  Miss  Wales.    The  writer  remembers 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  leoeiTed  the  following  interest- 
ing note  from  Doctor  Fortter: 

**  Many  thanks  for  the  newspapers,  espedally  the  last  I  think  grandpa 
bought  die  Town  Hall,  with  a  chamber  over  it,  and  added  the  rest  of  the 
old  wooden  mansion.  The  hall  was  oar  old  parlor.  There  was  a  win- 
dow on  the  side  where  the  sofa  was,  and  mother  need  to  say  that  sitting 
at  it  she  conld  see  Major  Walker's  house,  nothing  then  obstructing  the 
view.  I  knew  about  the  nlbbe^hose  experiment,  bat  did  not  know  of 
the  balloon  resolt.  I  only  knew  it  was  a  failure.  I  have  heard  from  the 
late  Honorable  Edward  Lawrence,  vdio  was  an  apprentioe  with  Mr. 
Forster,  many  stories  besides  those  related  by  you,  one  of  which  was 
that,  the  floor  of  the  oven  being  made  from  an  old  gmve«tone,  some  of 
the  preparations  of  bread  bore  the  reverse  of  the  legend, '  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of — .* »» 

The  letter  from  Doctor  Forster  adds  that  <* his' shhigje' first  appeared 
on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Waverley  House  entrance,  and  then  at 
I  a  VThompson  Street,  before  reaching  the  'wall  of  his  father's  old 
homestead."* 
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that  the  first  tone  he  ever  heard  the  music  of  a  full  band 
was  while  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  of  this  sdioot 
room.  The  Harvard  Coll^;e  military  company  was 
marching  down  lilain  Street,  preceded  by  the  Boston 
Brigade  Band.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  the  Green 
Dragon  Band,  an  earlier  musical  organization,  but  he  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  Brigade  Band  and 
that  this  was  its  first  ai^)earance  in  the  streets  of 
Charlestown.  This  famous  band  had  f onnerly  a  number 
of  Charlestown  men  amcmg  its  members.  Abd  and 
Thomas  Knight,  Isaac  and  James  Delano,  and  Frauds 
Raymond  are  remembered.  The  Delanoes  were  es^ 
pedally  fine  musicians,  and  Abd  Knight  was  for  many 
years  leader  of  the  band. 

The  furniture-business  in  Charlestown,  as  carried  on 
by  Jacob  Forster,  Charles  Forster,  and  Forster,  Law- 
rence &  Co.,  was  important.  They  had  large  shops 
further  up  the  street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Union 
Street,  and  hdd  contracts  with  the  State  for  the  employ- 
ment of  many  of  the  convicts  at  the  prison.  Their 
wholesale  trade  was  extensive,  their  orders  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  **  best  room  "  in  almost 
every  house  in  the  town  was  made  attractive  by  tasteful 
and  thoroughly  made  chairs,  sofas,  and  tables  purchased 
at  the  old  comer  store.  Even  at  the  present  day  atten- 
tion is  sometimes  called  to  artides  of  furniture  made  by 
them  and  still  in  use,  which  were  parts  of  the  original 
outfit  of  those  who  have  passed  the  golden  limits  of 
their  wedding-days. 

The  counting-room  of  the  firm  was  a  place  worthy  of 
remembrance.  It  was  the  frequent  calling-place  of  many 
excellent  people.    The  discussions  that  took  place  there. 
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and  the  jokes  that  passed*  would  make  an  mteresting 
chapter  of  town  history.  Clergymen  as  well  as  laymen 
contributed  to  make  them  interesting. 

Charles  Forster  was  a  warm-hearted,  benevolent  man 
who  sympathized  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  was 
always  mdy  to  befriend  and  assist  them.  He  was  quite 
generally  known  to  be  such  a  man ;  and  the  calls  upon 
him  for  help  were  incessant  But  he  met  them  with 
patience  and  a  ready  hand,  and  was  troubled  only  by  his 
inability  to  do  more.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  some- 
times imposed  upon,  and  no  doubt  this  is  true,  but  the 
prompting  of  his  nature  was  to  look  charitably  upon  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  could  not  shut  up  his  heart,  if  he 
would.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  calls  at  the  old 
counting-room,  from  a  class  of  needy  people  who  had 
found  out  the  character  of  its  occupants,  were  so 
numerous,  and  it  is  a  fair  supposition,  perhaps,  that  the 
callers  of  the  other  class,  the  scholars  and  friends  before 
referred  to,  were  helped  in  the  study  of  human  nature 
by  what  they  must  have  observed  of  its  darker  side  in 
these  applicants  for  encouragement  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Forster  served  the  town  on  the  board  of  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  on  the  school  committee^  for  many 
years,  and  represented  it  in  the  Legislature  in  1835.  He 
resided  for  some  time  on  Winter  Hill,  in  Somerville,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  schools  of  that  place.  The 
Forster  Schoolhouse,  in  Somerville,  was  named  in  honor 
of  him.  He  returned  to  Charlestown,  to  his  old  home 
in  Cordis  Street,  some  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  September  i,  1866,  when  he  was  a  few 
months  over  sixty-eight  years  old. 

On  the  opposite  comer  of  Main  and  Union  streets  was 
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the  estate  of  Catherine  ftadish.  The  Biadiih  haaStf 
was  an  old  one  m  the  town,  and  this  property  was  m- 
herited  by  Miss  Bnulish  from  her  mother.  The  house 
was  of  wood,  painted  yellow.  It  stood  bai^  from  Main 
Street,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  which  were 
trees,  —  Lombardy  popbu*  and  bafan-of-Gikad  among 
others. 

Just  beyond  this  house,  back  from  the  street,  on  an 
unfenoed  lot,  was  the  little  shop  of  Abijah  Monroe,  guD> 
smith.  His  assistant  was  Moses  Baboock,  who  for  many 
years  after  it  was  given  up  by  Monroe  continued  the 
business  in  a  shop  in  Charlestown  Square  until  he  went 
into  the  employ  of  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  with  which 
company  he  continued  until  his  death,  at  his  home  on 
Cordis  Street,  August  27,  1886.  The  rubber  bulb 
syringe,  the  invention  of  Charles  H.  Davidson,  was  per- 
fected in  Mr.  Babcock's  shop,  and  its  success  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishment 
which  bears  his  name.  Monroe's  shop  was  a  place  where 
excellent  work  was  done  in  the  regular  line  of  business, 
and  it  was  also  one  of  the  places  where  political  questions 
were  freely  discussed  by  many  of  the  town's  people  iriio 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  there.  Mr.  Monroe  held 
the  office  of  selectman  for  some  years,  and  he  was  in  the 
Legislature  in  1837. 

In  this  year,  1837,  the  Bnulish  estate  including  the 
gunsmith's  shop,  was  sold  to  Henry  and  Jacob  Forster 
and  Edward  Lawrence,  who  cleared  away  the  old  build- 
ings and  erected  the  brick  block  which  still  stands  on 
the  comer  of  Main  and  Union  streets.  It  was  called 
for  some  years  the  **  Union  Block. "  The  owners  of 
the  houses  moved  into  them  in  1838,  and  Jacob  Forster 
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remained  there  until  he  purchased  the  Dexter  Row 
house;  Mr.  Lawrence  until  he  built  and  moved  into  the 
house  on  High  Street  in  185 1|  and  Henry  Forster  until 
his  death,  January  12, 1855.  Jacob  Forster's  house  was 
soon  sold  to  Dr.  Henry  Lyon,  the  Lawrence  house  to 
Edward  Riddle,  and  Henry  Forster's  to  Dr.  >A^lliam 
Mason.  The  last  two  persons  died  there.  Doctor 
Lyon,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  purchased 
the  house  that  had  been  built  and  occupied  by  Doctor 
Bell  on  Monument  Square,  where  Doctor  Lyon  now  re- 
sides. 

Henry  Forster  was  a  merchant  doing  business  with 
Pemambiico,  South  America,  at  which  place  he  resided 
many  years,  and  where  he  founded  the  well-known 
house  of  Henry  Forster  &  Co.  After  his  return  he 
was  interested  in  town  affairs  and  was  a  represent- 
ative in  the  L^slature  in  1841  and  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  in  1848.  His  three  sons  were  grad- 
uates of  Harvard  College.  George  H.  went  to  New 
York  and  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  law-firm  of  Weeks  &  Forster.  He  took 
an  interest  in  politics  and  was  State  senator  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  had  just  been  re-elected  to  the  latter  office  when  he 
died,  November  8, 1888.  His  brother,  Frederick  P.,  is  a 
lawyer  in  the  same  office  in  New  York.  Horace  resides 
in  Pemambuco,  a  partner  in  the  old  business  house  there. 

Jaitvary  23,  1889. 
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XXVII 

The  Tufts  Family 

Tufb  College  —  An  Interetdng  Stttement  m  regtrd  to  Other 
Colleges  alio  fennded  by  and  named  for  Fonner  ReAlentt 
of  Cbarlettown  —  How  did  the  Town  of  Maiden  get  it» 
Name? 

NATHAN  A.  TUFTS  was  an  occupant  for  several 
years  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Dexter  Row 
block.  He  afterwards  removed  to  a  house  on 
Union  Street,  where  he  died  November  20^  18739  aged 
seventy-four  years.  This  was  one  of  a  block  of  swell- 
front  brick  houses  built  by  his  brother  Samuel,  his 
brother-in-law.  Deacon  Eliab.P.  Maddntire,  and  Samuel 
Raymond,  on  the  site  d  the  first  AA^throp  Church, 
which  was  taken  down  after  the  removal  of  the  society 
to  its  new  church  in  Green  Street  and  its  dedication  in 
March,  1849.  '^^  block  is  still  standing  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  Union  Street,  neur  Washington  Street 

Mr.  Tufts  stood  high  with  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  an  upright  man,  honest  in  thought  and 
deed.  Fair. in  his  judgment  of  his  fellow-men,  he  was 
judged  by  them  in  the  same  spirit,  and  was  looked  upon 
with  great  confidence  and  respect  He  took  much  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  was  ready  to  comply 
with  the  often  expressed  wish  of  his  fellow-citizens  that 
he  should  serve  them  in  public  offices.  Frequently  a 
member  of  the  school  conmiittee,  he  was  efficient  and 
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prompt  in  attention  to  its  duties.  As  a  member  for 
some  years  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  he  reflected  honor 
upon  the  city  by  his  dignity  of  manneri  liberal  views,  and 
exceUent  judgment 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Winthrop  Society 
and  Church  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until  his 
death.  Mudi  of  his  business  life  was  spent  in  the 
employ  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  some  of  the 
Lowell  manufacturing  corporations  as  their  confidential 
clerk.  He  accumulated  a  handsome  competency  and 
retired  early  from  active  business.  He  was  president  of 
the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings  from  1850  to  1855, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  poor  health  and 
spent  some  time  with  his  family  in  the  South ;  but  he 
continued  as  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  on  his  return 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  investment  committee  and 
held  this  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  present  officers 
of  the  institution  remember  him  with  high  r^;ard,  and 
do  not  forget  his  influence  in  shaping  a  policy  which 
secured  to  the  bank  the  confidence  of  its  depositors  and 
made  it  a  successful  institution. 

The  Tufts  family  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Peter 
TuftSi  who  was  bom  in  England  in  1617  and  came  to 
Charlestown  about  1638.  He  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
town  which  was  set  off  in  1648  as  the  town  of  Maiden. 
He  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Maiden  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  England.  Between  this  Maiden  and  Little 
Baddow there  was  a  place,  or  villa,. called  Tuftes.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  new  town  set  off  from 
Charlestown  received  its  name  Maiden  through  the 
influence  of  Peter  Tufts,  who  was  one  of  the  largest 
landholders  within  its  limits.     He  died  May  13,  1700, 
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and  was  buried  in  the  old  Maiden  burial-ground,  as  a 
costly  giave-8ton^  cut  in  England,  in  good  preservation 
in  1826  and  very  likely  to  this  day,  clearly  diowed.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  large  estate  in  lands, 
situated  in  Maiden  and  Medford,  which  were  held  by  his 
descendants  for  a  very  long  period  after.  Among  these 
descendants  and  the  connections  of  the  family  by 
marriage,  many  eminent  and  noteworthy  persons  can 
be  found. 

Peter  Tufts,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  original 
settler,^  lived  in  Charlestown  on  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Milk-row  road.  He  was  a  carpenter  l^ 
trade,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  farming. 
He  owned  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  and  leased  farms 
to  his  sons  when  they  were  married  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  considered  by 
them,  and  especially  by  their  wives,  to  be  a  very  hard 
landlord.  The  reason  given  for  this  by  one  of  his  great- 
grandchildren was  that  he  intended  by  this  sharpness  to 
keep  them  in  a  course  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  econ- 
omy, habits  which  he  himself  had  received  from  his 
father  and  grand&ther. 

One  of  the  sons  of  this  Peter  was  Nathan  Tufts,  by 
trade  a  cordwainer,  but  chiefly  occupied  as  a  former  in 
Medford.  He  was  the  father  of  Daniel,  Deacon  Amos, 
and  Nathan  Tufts,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  were  prominent  citizens  of  the  old  town  and  among 
its  leading  business  men.  Daniel's  residence  was  outside 
of  the  Neck.  He  was  a  brick-maker  and  farmer.  He 
represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  181 1  and 
18 12,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
HiB  sons  were  Daniel,  jimior,  GQbert,  Charles,  and 
Nathan. 
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Danidy  junioTi  and  Gilbert  were  tanners.  Thcdr 
tanneries  and  residences  were  within  the  peninsula. 
Daniel  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Charles- 
town  in  1830^  '32,  and  '33.  He  did  considerable  business 
for  many  years,  but  in  advanced  life  he  became  very 
timid  or  over-cautious  and  so  fell  behind  the  times.  He 
had  a  stock  of  sole-leather  in  the  vats  of  his  tannery  on 
lilain  Street  which  remained  there  unsold  for  years. 
When  a  purchaser  was  ready  to  meet  the  price  he  had 
been  asking,  it  was  always  time  to  advance,  and  he  didn't 
live  long  enough  to  receive  an  o£Fer  he  could  accqpt. 
A  kiln  of  bricks  made  for  and  belonging  to  him  remained 
unsold  until,  in  the  accumulation  of  dust  upon  it,  a  willow- 
tree  took  root  and  grew  up  to  its  full  size,  an  object  for 
curious  observation  and  remark. 

Gilbert  Tufts  was  an  able  and  successful  business  man. 
I  have  referred  to  him  in  a  former  article. 

Nathan  Tufts  was  a  brick-maker  and  fanner  living 
outside  the  Neck,  just  beyond  the  Lowell  Railroad  bridge 
which  crosses  Cambridge  Street  in  Somerville.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  tanner.  He  was  a  correct  and  thrifty  busi- 
ness man,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Society, 
and  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  that  church.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Nathan  Tufts,  the  grain^lealer 
whose  place  of  business  was  on  Warren  Avenue,  and 
who  was  accidentally  killed  by  being  crushed  between 
a  vessel  and  a  belay-post  on  his  wharf,  October  20^ 
1887.  Mr.  Tufts,  senior,  like  all  his  &mily,  lived  to 
a  ripe  old  age,  his  death  occurring  August  i,  1872, 
when  he  was  dghty-sbc  years  old.  His  father  was 
eighty-five  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  his  brother  Daniel, 
ninety-two.    Gilbert  died  July  7,  1850^  aged  seventy- 
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tw>;  and  Charier  December  24,  1876,  aged  ninety- 

Charles  Tufts  was  a  farmer  and  bridHnaker,  and  a 
large  land-owner  in  that  part  of  Charlestown  set  o£F  as 
SomerviUe  when  it  was  made  a  separate  town.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Universalist  Society,  and  for 
many  years  his  horse  and  carriage  could  be  seen  every 
Sunday  in  one  of  the  sheds  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  society,  while,  with  his  wife  (he  had 
no  children),  he  was  occupying  his  pew  in  the  cfaurdL 
Both  Mr.  Tufts  and  his  wife  took  great  interest  in  the 
Universalist  denomination,  and  he  is  widdy  known  for 
his  gift  of  Wahiut  HiU  (now  CoUege  Hill),  and  a  kirge 
tract  of  land  about  it,  to  Tufts  College.  By  this  act  he 
became  the  founder  of  that  institution,  whidi  was  named 
in  his  honor,  and  which  was  hdped  greatly  in  its  progress 
to  prominence  by  the  generosity  of  another  native  of 
Charlestown,  the  late  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  who  before 
his  death  and  by  bequest  contributed  $250^000  to  its 
funds. 

Here^  perhaps,  is  a  good  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  fact 
which  the  good  people  of  old  Charlestown  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of.  Five  of  the  colleges  in  the  land  have 
been  founded  by  and  named  for  dtizens  of  Charlestown : 
Harvard,  in  Cambridge,  by  John  Harvard ;  Tufts,  in 
Somerville  and  Medf ord,  by  Charles  Tufts ;  Doan^  in 
Crete,  Nebraska,  by  Thomas  Doane ;  Colby,  in  Water- 
vill^  lilain^  by  Gardner  Colby ;  Carleton,  in  Northfidd, 
Ifinneaota,  by  AA^lliam  Carleton.  It  will  be  well  to  refer 
to  this  again,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  can  hardly  be  parallded 
by  any  other  town. 

Makch  16,  1889. 
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XXVIII 

The  Tufts  Family  (continued) 

Deacon  Amos  Tofb — J(Mq>h  P.  Tofb  —  EHtb  P.  Mackindre 
Nathan  Tofb  —  A  Pamoos 


IN  the  previous  chapter  I  referred  to  the  three  brothers, 
Danieli  Deacon  Amos,  and  Nathan  Tufts,  as  impor- 
tant persons  in  the  old  town  history,  and  Daniel  and 
his  descendants  were  especially  spoken  of. 

Deacon  Amos  Tufts  lived  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Bow  streets,  in  a  house  built  about  i8oa  The  lot  of 
land  on  which  it  stood  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  estate 
of  Isaiah  Edes,  who  sold  it  to  N.  Trask,  and  he  to  Amos 
Tufts  in  1796.  The  house  was  of  wood,  oblong-square 
in  shape,  one  end  on  Main  Street,  the  broadside  on  Bow 
Street,  with  the  front  door  in  the  center  looking  directly 
up  Middl^gate  Street  and  Town  Hill,  or  Frescott  and 
Harvard  streets  of  the  present  day.  It  was  a  pleasantly 
situated,  sunny,  well-built  house,  an  inviting -looking 
dwelling-place  to  passers-by.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
deacon  until  his  death,  November  26,  1839,  when  he 
was  seventy-seven  years  old. 

Deacon  Tufts  may  be  spoken  of  as,  for  some  years, 
the  prominent  man  in  the  First  Church;  and  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  reliable  Christians  of  the  day. 
He  was  inclined  to  cling  closely  to  old  opinions  and  to 
be  jealous  of  all  proposed  changes,  but  he  was  a  faithful 
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sentmd  in  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  He  was 
an  exemplary  and  much  respected  citizen.  He  carried 
on  an  extensive  business,  for  his  time,  as  a  blacksmith. 
His  shop  was  in  the  rear  (rf  his  house  on  Bfain  Street, 
and  the  area  between  the  two  buildings  was  always  a 
scene  of  industry.  The  shop  was  a  brick  bufldmg,  three 
stories  high,  erected  with  the  view  of  alteration  at  some 
time  into  a  dwelling-house,  which  was  afterwards  done. 
The  same  buildmg,  now  standmg  on  the  comer  of 
Devens  and  Main  streets,  is  the  present  residence  of 
Dr.  J.  S.  Whiting.  The  homestead  which  formerly 
stood  in  front  of  it  was  taken  down  when  Bow  Street 
was  widened. 

Joseph  F.  Tufts,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deacon,  was 
the  Either  of  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Warren  Insti- 
tution for  Savings  —  a  position  which  he  himself  fUled 
for  several  years.  Joseph  was  a  manof  much  ability,  a 
very  systematic  and  excellent  business  man,  and  he  hdd 
many  important  trusts.  He  was  employed  early  in  life 
by  his  unde,  Nathan  Tufts,  in  his  business  of  tanning, 
and  he  afterwards  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a 
partner  with  Gilbert  Tufts  in  a  tannery  on  lilam  Street, 
near  the  Neck.  He  was  interested  in  the  schods  of  the 
town,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  schod 
committee.  He  was  also  an  active  and  leading  member 
of  the  Winthrop  Church  and  Sodety. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Deacon  Amos  Tufts  was  the 
wife  of  a  very  prominent  dtizen  and  business  man. 
Deacon  Eliab  P.  Maddntbre — another  of  the  origfaial 
and  most  effident  members  of  the  AA^thnq>  Church. 
He  did  an  extensive  jobbing  and  retaO  business  in  dry 
goods  for  many  years,  in  Charlestown,  and  was  after- 
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wards  an  importer  of  Scotch  goods,  in  Boston,  in  the 
firm  of  Mackintire,  Laurie  &  Co.  Several  of  the 
printed  sdiool  reports  bear  his  name  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  was  interested  in  aU  the  benevolent 
work  of  his  day.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  marked 
piety  and  great  excellence  of  character.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lq;islature,  from  Charlestown,  in  1835 
and  1859. 

Nathan  Tufts,  the  brother  of  Deacon  Amos,  was  a 
noted  man  in  the  old  town.  He  was  very  enterprising 
and  energetic  as  a  business  man,  and  the  evidences  of 
his  ability  and  usefuhiess  can  still  be  pointed  out.  He 
was  originally  a  butcher,  and  did  a  large  business  in 
packing  beef.  He  was  also  a  tanner,  widely  known  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  sole-leather  manufactured  by 
him,  the  popularity  of  which,  for  many  years,  gave  a 
good  reputation  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  himself.  Mr. 
Tufts  had  also  a  wharf,  where  he  dealt  in  wood  and 
lumber;  and  a  grist-mill  made  a  part  of  his  establish- 
ment. His  tannery  and  wharf  were  on  the  Mystic-river 
side  of  the  town,  and  a  good  many  of  the  town's  people 
found  steady  employment  there.  Besides  this,  he  buQt 
the  Mill-pond  at  the  Neck,  and  was  connected  with  Abel 
Fitz  in  the  grain  and  meal  business  there.  He  also 
started  a  new  tannery  there,  and  carried  it  on  as  long  as 
he  lived.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  Chester  Guild  & 
Sons,  whose  extensive  business  at  this  tannery  will  be 
remembered  by  a  great  many  of  the  present  residents  of 
the  town.  **  Hacker  "  Tufts,  for  he  had  this  nickname 
which  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  owner  of  several 
farms  outside  the  Neck  and  in  Medf ord,  and  spent  much 
time  in  their  improvement.    He  made  his  rounds  to  his 
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many  busmess  places  on  horse-back^  and  was  a  well- 
known  figurei  as  an  equestrian,  in  Boston  and  the  neig^ 
boring  towns  as  well  as  in  Charlestown.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  and 
did  as  mudi  as  any  other  person  in  securing  the.original 
subscription  to  its  capital  stock.  He  was  an  early 
advocate  of  free  bridges  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
Warren  Bridge.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Harvard  Unitarian  Sodety,  and  his  coach  was  seen  at 
the  door  of  the  church  eveiy  Sunday  morning  and  after- 
noon, as  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  its  services.  His 
turnout  was  the  most  stylish  in  town,  and  there  are 
others  besides  myself,  I  doubt  not,  who  remember  the 
beautiful  pair  of  cream-colored  mares  with  milk-white 
manes  and  tails  as  making  a  part  of  it  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Tufts  lived  in  the  house  on  Chelsea  Street,  since 
known  so  long  as  the  home  of  Doctor  Lambert.  The 
house  was  built  and  occupied  at  first  by  Aaron  Putnam, 
who  has  been  mentioned  before.  I  must  try  to  describe 
this  homestead  in  another  article. 

Nathan  Tufts  died  in  October,  1835,  s^S^  seventy-one 
years.  At  this  time,  and  for  many  years  previous,  Peter 
Sanborn  was  his  coachman,  and  in  tht  settlement  of  the 
estate  Sanborn  became  an  unexpected  claimant.  Mr. 
Tufts  had  no  children,  and  by  his  will,  after  provision 
for  his  wife, — and  a  few  bequests,  among  them  f  1000 
to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  —  the  bulk 
of  his  property  was  given  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  the 
children  of  his  brothers,  Daniel  and  Deacon  Amos.  On 
the  1 8th  of  September,  1837,  a  writ  to  attach  the  goods 
and  estate,  late  of  Nathan  Tufts,  was  served  on  Josiah 
P.  Cook,  executor,  with  an  order  to  appear  on  the  first 
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Tuesday  in  October  in  the  Court  of  Common  «Flea8. 
The  case  was  afterwards  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  ruling  of  law  holding  defendants'  plea  good.  The 
declaration  set  forth  that  Nathan  Tufts,  on  October  17, 
1835,  made  his  promissory  note  to  plaintiff,  Peter  San- 
bom,  for  $5000^  with  interest  till  paid ;  also,  that  said 
Tufts,  in  consideration  that  said  Sanborn  would  serve 
him  faithfully  during  said  Tufts'  life,  promised  on  January 
If  1833,  to  pay  him  $370  yearly  and  build  him  a  dwelling- 
house  convenient  for  Sanborn,  his  wife,  and  family,  upon 
half  an  acre  of  land  between  Tufts'  stable  and  Ebenezer 
Breed's  garden,  and  would  convey  same  to  said  Sanborn 
by  warranty  deed,  and  would  pay  Sanborn  $50  yearly 
until  same  was  completed.  Samuel  Hoar  and  Augustus 
Peabody  appeared  for  defendants;  Rufus  Choate  for 
plaintiff. 

Mary  Tufts,  the  widow  of  Nathan,  testified  that  she 
believed  the  signatures  to  the  note  and  contract  to  be 
genuine.  The  verdict  at  the  November  term,  1837, 
was  as  follows: 

First,  Jury  find  signatures  on  note  and  contract  to  be 
genuine. 

Second,  They  allow  balance  of  accounts  for  money 
expended  on  Tufts  accounts,  $1230.30. 
.    Third,  They  allow  the  lot  of  land  as  claimed  in  the 
writ. 

Fourth,  They  allow  plaintiff  $1500  for  building  house 
on  said  land. 

Fifth,  They  allow  plaintiff  the  note  for  $5000. 

Sixth,  They  allow  plaintiff  the  $370  per  year  from 
April  I,  1836. 

(Signed)  Ezra  Eaton,  Foreman. 

They  assess  damages  at  $9686.22. 
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January  12,  1838,  a  motion  was  filed  for  a  new  trialt 
which  was  gxanted  and  the  veidict  set  aside.  At  the 
tcnn  of  the  Court,  November,  1838,  the  jury  disagreed. 
At  the  November  term,  1839,  &  compromise  having  been 
agreed  upon,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  for 
$6000^  and  execution  January,  184a  A  great  deal  of 
interest  had  been  manifested  in  the  trials  of  the  cas^ 
and  the  court-room  was  filled  with  Charlestown  people 
while  they  were  going  on.  The  daim  was  resisted  under 
the  belief  that  the  note  and  agreement  were  not  genmne, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  widow  was  in  favor  of  the 
claim,  and  the  settlement  was  thought  to  be  a  wise  one 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants. 

Peter  Sanborn  lived  in  Charlestown  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  brother  of  John  Sanborn,  who  also  had  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Tufts,  as  a  tanner,  and  who  afterwards 
was  in  the  coal  and  wood  business,  a  part  of  the  time  as 
partner  with  Peter.  Later  in  his  life  John  Sanborn  was 
wharfinger  for  the  Tudor  Company.  He  was  mudi  in 
public  Uf e,  a  member  of  the  sdiool  committee  for  many 
years,  and  his  seat  at  the  board  was  never  vacant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1843.  ^  * 
politician  he  was  shrewd  and  successful  — :a  power  to  be 
estimated  in  calculating  the  result  of  elections  in  the 
town,  for  **  Uncle  John  *'  in  all  his  movements  was  pretty 
sure  to  land  on  his  feet. 

May  4,  1889. 
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XXIX 

Some  Fine  Old  Estates 

Retrotpecdre  Ghncet  at  the  Homes  of  Former  Citiseiis  —  Nathan 
Tufit  —  Ebenezer  Breed —  Nathan  Adams. 


THE  homestead  of  Nathan  Tufts,  as  h  appeared  in 
my  boyhood,  was  m  a  fine  locality.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  get  any  idea  of  how  thhigs  looked  here 
when  that  enterprising  man  was  about  with  his  gangs  of 
workmen  improving  and  beautifying  everything  which 
stood  within  the  lines  of  an  estate  which  he  was  proud 
to  point  to  as  his  residence. 

Suppose,  then,  in  imagination,  we  dear  away  from  the 
rising  land  on  the  upper  side  of  Chelsea  and  Adams 
streets  —  between  Doctor  Lambert's  house  and  Chestnut 
Street  —  all  the  buildings  save  the  Tufts  house  and 
stable^  the  Devens  house  on  Chelsea  Street,  the  Breed 
house  (at  present  the  residence  of  Charles  F.  Smith)  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  and  the  KetteU  house  on  Chestnut 
Street,  leaving  these  buildings  surrounded  by  green  fields 
stretching  away  as  &u-  as  the  eye  can  see.  In  place  of 
Chestnut  Street  is  the  driveway  to  the  Adams  (KetteU) 
house,  stopping  at  the  gateway  leading  to  the  side  door. 
The  entrance  to  Mt.  Vernon  Street  marks  the  line  of 
the  carriage-way  to  the  Breed  house.  Prospect  Street 
was  then  but  the  roadway  up  to  the  Tufts  house  and 
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stable.  Adsmf  Street*  nmidiig  from  the  tnuning-field, 
and  the  Salem  TampODe  (Clidaea  Stieet)  noide  the  same 
jmiction  as  now  at  the  point  of  the  heattcr-ahaped  piece 
of  land  lying  beiwcca  them  and  Sfaippqr  (Chestnot) 
Street ;  but  this  piece  of  lan^  now  covered  with  brick 
biiildiiig%  had  on  it  then  ooljr  one  wooden  hooae^  known 
as  the  Townsend  hooaep  wUdi  stood  on  the  comer  of 
Shippcy  and  Adams  streets^  siii rounded  with  hors^ 
cfatttnat  trees.  AU  the  rest  of  the  land  was  fenced  and 
used  as  a  garden,  with  nothing  on  it  to  obstruct  the  view 
from  the  estates  we  are  tryiog  to  describe. 

The  Tufts  (DoctcMT  Lambert's)  houses  with  iu  stable 
in  the  rear  and  the  grounds  in  front*  still  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  of  old.  It  has  been  neglected  for 
some  years*  and  sa£Fered  to  grow  dingy  for  want  of 
paint — the  stable  eqiedally  has  become  dibqpidbited  and 
unsi^tly ;  but  its  former  occupant*  if  alive*  could  in  a 
few  weeks*  with  his  energetic  direction,  brush  away  the 
effect  of  neglect  and  restore  the  beauty  and  attractive* 
ness  which  properiy  belong  to  the  old  mansion. 

The  interior  of  this  old  mansion  is  imposing*  and  an 
impression  is  at  once  left  on  the  mind*  as  you  pass 
through  it*  that  it  was  planned  and  buflt  for  a  person  of 
consequence.  The  four  large  rooms  on  the  lower  story 
of  the  main  houses  and  the  long  entry  with  the  fine 
stairway  branching  off  on  two  sides  at  the  end  of  it ;  the 
recessed  windows  in  the  rooms  and  their  style  of  finish — 
some  of  them  ardied*  with  keystones  in  masonic  order; 
everything,  indeed*  in  the  interior  as  well  as  about  the 
exterior*  indicates  thrift  and  breadth  of  mind  as  belonging 
to  the  owner  and  designer  of  the  premises.    The  round 
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porch  at  the  front  door,  resting  on  two  columns,  with  an 
easy  arrangement  of  the  steps,  is  unique  and  tasteful, 
and  the  view  from  this  door  and  from  the  chamber 
windows,  taking  in  the  Navy  Yard,  the  harbor,  the  State 
Houses  and  the  elevated  part  of  Boston,  is  extensive  and 
pleasing.  The  terraced  lawn  in  front  of  the  house, 
always  in  order;  the  stable  behind  the  houses  with  its 
arched  doorways  and  carriage^eds ;  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  behind  that,  and  the  well-fenced  fidds 
for  horses  and  cows,  were  all  such  as  would  gratify  the 
ambition  of  an  enterprising  and  successful  business  man 
and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  town  of  which  he 
was  a  citizen. 

The  Breed  house  was  of  brick,  standing  not  quite  so 
fax  back  from  the  street,  but  with  a  front  lawn  and 
surroundings  much  the  same  as  the  other  estates. 
Opposite  the  dwelling-house^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
roadway,  was  a  greenhouse  of  very  considerable  propor- 
tions, in  which  were  grown  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
the  most  admired  tender  plants  and  flowers  of  the  day. 
Outside  the  greenhouse,  on  the  front  part  of  the  estate, 
hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  were  tastefully  arranged, 
and  cultivated  with  interest  and  care.  The  rear  of  the 
estate^  in  addition  to  convenient  stable  arrangements, 
consisted  of  an  orchard  and  quite  extensive  fields  stretch- 
ing away  to  Bunker  Hill  Street.  Among  the  objects  of 
interest  about  this  place,  at  one  time^  was  a  pair  of 
antel(9>es  kept  in  an  indosure  near  the  house.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  homestead  which  its  owner,  Ebenezer 
Breed,  who  was  a  merchant  having  his  office  in  Boston, 
must  have  enjoyed  and  looked  upon  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure. 
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The  Adams  (Kettell)  estate  was  a  part  of  a  large 
parcel  of  land,  for  many  years  previous  to  1789  the 
property  of  the  Dizer  family.  About  that  time  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Samuel  Dowse,  who  sold  it  in 
1790  to  Thomas  RusselL  He  erected  the  large  wooden 
building,  which  is  still  standing  upon  it,  for  an  academy, 
and  called  it  the  Russell  Academy.  A  few  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  administrator  of  his 
estate  sold  the  Russell  Academy,  which,  including  about 
four  acres  of  land,  was  valued  at  f  10,000,  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  in  1816  it  was 
conveyed  by  Sullivan  to  Nathan  Adams,  whose  heirs 
have  held  the  house  and  a  portion  of  the  land  until  the 
present  time.  Previous  to  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Adams 
the  academy  had  been  altered  into  a  double  house^  which 
was  occupied  by  Captain  Thomas  Backf  ord,  who  removed 
from  here  to  the  Harrison  house  on  Main  Street,  and  by 
Honorable  Samuel  Dana,  a  distinguished  man,  a  lawyer 
of  prominence,  and  for  some  years  chief  justice  of  the 
old  Court  of  Conmion  Fleas.  Judge  Dana  was  the  father 
of  ex-Mayor  James  Dana,  who  was  bom  in  this  house. 

Nathan  Adams,  who  purchased  the  estate  and  made 
it  his  residence  until  his  death,  September  1 1,  1830^  was 
a  tanner,  a  merchant,  and  an  auctioneer,  doing  a  good 
deal  of  business  in  the  town  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Kettell  was  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter.  Mr.  George 
A  Kettdl  was  a  native  of  Charlestown  and  spent  his 
youth  in  the  counting-room  of  Ebenezer  Breed.  He  was 
for  some  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  as  a  super- 
cargo, or  at  his  store  on  Central  Wharf  in  Boston,  but 
later  became  much  interested  in  railroads.    At  the  time 
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of  his  death,  and  for  some  years  before,  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Northern  Railroad  and  vice-president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Bank — an  intelligent  and  successful  man 
always. 

I  may  not  have  been  wholly  successful  in  describing 
this  locality ;  but  if  I  could  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  to-day  this  beautiful  slope  of  land,  with  these 
few  well-cared-f or  estates  occupying  its  whole  area,  show- 
ing it  especially  as  it  was  on  a  fine  day  in  May,  I  should 
hear,  I  know,  expressions  of  great  pleasure  concerning 
this  portion  of  the  territory  of  old  Charlestown. 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  ridge^  as  it  dropped  off 
towards  Bunker  Hill  Street  (that  part  of  it  which  for- 
merly bore  the  name  of  Morton  Street,  from  the  turnpike 
to  Tufts  Street,  where  Bimker  Hill  Street  used  to  begin), 
were  several  dwelling-houses,  a  brewery,  and  a  ropewalk ; 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  brick-yard  of 
Samuel  Ferrin,  a  highly  respected  citizen,  whose  widow 
is  still  residing  in  the  old  homestead  on  the  comer  of 
Ferrin  and  Jackson  streets,  nearly  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  territory  between 
here  and  Mystic  River  was  the  property  of  the  Breed 
family. 

The  Breeds  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Charles- 
town,  originally  coming  here  from  Lynn.  There  were 
among  them  several  shipmasters,  a  distiller,  a  shoemaker, 
and  a  tin-plate  worker.  The  last  was  the  business  of 
Ebenezer,  the  father  of  the  occupant  of  the  estate  w:e 
have  described,  on  Chelsea  Street.  He  was  at  one  time 
town  treasurer.  He  was  a  very  thrifty  man,  the  owner 
of  a  great  deal  of  real-estate  on  the  Mystic-river  side  of 
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the  towiip  portions  of  which  were  add  for  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  Salem  Turnpike,  and  to  the  Chelsea  Bridge  corpora^ 
tion.  He  had  also  estates  on  the  Square  where  he 
resided,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  He  died  July 
13,  i8i7i  aged  seventy-five.  His  property  was  divided 
among  his  surviving  children  —  Ebenezer,  John,  Richard 
F^  and  Mary.  Maiy  was  the  wife  of  Commodore  John 
Shawi  of  the  United  States  Navy,  about  whom  some- 
thing may  be  said  hereafter. 

Mat  18,  1889. 
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XXX 

The  Once  Prominent  Breed  Family 

Richard  and  John  Breed — Conunodore  John  Shaw  —  Morton's 
Point  —  Rope-making. 

CBENEZER  BREED,  who  occupied  the  fine  estate 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  a  merchant 
whose  bills  of  exchange  on  England  were  for  a  long 
period  looked  upon  and  purchased  with  great  confidence. 
But  there  came  a  day  when  they  were  not  honored,  and 
the  good  name  of  the  house  was  uretrievably  lost.  Its 
failure  was  occasioned  by  a  large  loss  met  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  in  Doctor  Beecher's  church  on  Hanover  Street, 
December  31,  1829.  In  the  cellar  of  that  church  was 
stored  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  prindpally  French 
brandy,  which  had  been  consigned  to  Mr.  Breed  by  his 
correspondents  in  England,  and  which  was  uninsured,  — 
as  they  claimed,  by  his  n^ligence.  The  loss  fell  upon 
hun.  The  claim  was  disputed  and  kept  ofiF  a  long  while, 
but  it  had  to  be  met  at  last,  and  it  was  large  enough, 
taken  in  connection  with  some  other  losses,  to  shake  the 
foundations  and  cause  the  ruin  of  a  concern  that  had 
been  looked  upon  as  perfectly  strong  and  secure. 

The  dealings  of  Mr.  Breed  in  his  successful  days  had 
been  with  England,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  his  operations  were  of  considerable  magnitude. 
A  place  in  his  counting-room  was  thought  to  be  very 
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A.  Kettdl.  Isaac  W.  Smid^  and  Jima  L.  Thaapaoa 
were  among  those  wiK>  qat  tome  jeus  at  tbe  old  store 
and  office  in  Dodi  Square.  Eben  and  John  Breed  were 
oc^ginajly  iiupottcfs  and  dealcn  ni  faaidwjff^  and  inicn 
this  htwinfMi  was  given  up  John  had  a  hxge  bahmce  to 
his  crecfit  wfaidi  was  left  in  his  hrodier^s  hands  to  he 
Qsed  in  a  new  business.  Richaid  Breed  lived  in  Liver* 
po^^  F-nfrbT**^g  ^"*^  KlipM  maH^  •jimbmjpii*^  n^  merdtandBC^ 
and  drew  and  sold  biDs  of  exdiaoge  on  Um.  John  had 
also  a  good  deal  of  real-estate^  the  rents  of  whidi  were 
collected  fay  Eben  and  paid  over  from  tinie  to  time  as 
wanted.  When  the  fiuhire  took  pboe^  the  indditedness 
of  Eben  to  his  brother  John  was  very  burgee  and  the 
loss  wfaidi  he  met  was  the  cause  of  an  estrangement 
between  them  which  was  never  overeome.  The  rebtions 
between  Ridiaid  and  Eben  Breed  were  also  dEstmrbed 
fay  an  interferencCi  real  or  imaginary,  in  an  application 
for  a  discharge  in  bankmptqr  in  the  Engfish  Court. 

Ebenezer  Breed  continued  to  occupy  the  estate  on 
Adams  Street,  but  his  piopeity  was  gone  and  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers  was  limited.  He  died  in  1850^  a 
poor  man.  He  was  another  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  Harvard  Church,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
same.  He  was  a  gentlemanly  man  in  his  appearance 
but  the  expression  of  his  £sboe  was  marred  somewhat  fay 
projecting  front  teeth.  He  was  exoeedin(^y  neat  in  his 
dress,  and  his  address  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  that 
his  position  in  the  community  was  one  of  prominence 
and  importance. 
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John  Breed  was  a  man  of  very  di£Ferent  aspect.  He 
was  rough4ooking  and  f orbidding,  and  he  moved  along 
as  if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  world  around  him. 
He  was  connected  with  his  brother  in  business,  and  could 
be  seen  sometimes  at  the  counting-room  in  Boston,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  on  Belle  or 
Breed's  Island,  sometimes  called  Hog  Island,  which  he 
owned  and  made  his  home.  His  manner  of  living  here 
was  rude ;  and  there  was  nothing  connected  with  it  that 
it  will  be  well  to  remember.    He  was  never  married. 

The  island  mentioned  was  in  many  respects  an  inter- 
esting place.  On  it  were  many  fine  trees,  and  it  was 
cultivated  successfully  as  a  farm.  Between  it  and  a 
pdnt  in  Chelsea,  where  the  Revere  Rubber  Company's 
factory  is  now  situated,  there  was  a  bridge  built  by  Mr. 
Breed,  the  draw  of  which  was  kept  hoisted  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  It  was  lowered  when  the  old  man 
left  the  island,  and  also  on  his  return,  but  at  no  other 
time  without  special  permission.  On  the  island  was  a 
cave,  dug  into  the  bank,  suj^xnted  by  solid  stone  walls 
and  closed  with  iron  doors,  and  in  it  were  deposited  at 
times  large,  amounts  of  silver  money — Spanish  dollars  — 
collected  and  used  for  the  purchase  of  East  India  goods, 
placed  here  for  safe-keeping  while  the  vessels  on  which 
it  was  to  be  shipped  were  getting  ready  for  sea.  Mr. 
Breed  had  in  his  employ  an  old  Indian,  called  Gossum, 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  have  an  eye  on  this  cave,  and 
whose  sleeping-place  was  near  to  it.  John  Breed  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from  indigestion  or  its  effects. 
Word  was  immediately  sent  to  his  brother  in  Charles- 
town,  and  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Breed,  accompanied  by 
a  well-known  clergyman  of  the  town,  made  a  visit  to  the 
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islaiid,  where  they  found  the  body  of  the  old  man,  on  his 
untidy  bed,  just  as  he  had  died,  untouched  byany  human 
hands.  On  a  table  by  the  bedside  were  a  pair  (rf  loaded 
honefistols,  which  Us  old  housdLeeper  informed  them 
were  always  kept  there  for  defense^  if  need  be,  against 
intruders  on  the  island  After  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  attention  to  the  body  had  been  made,  a  look 
over  the  premises  for  the  proper  care  of  the  personal 
effects  of  the  deceased  was  had,  and  many  valuable 
articles  found  were  taken  away  in  the  carriage  which  had 
conveyed  the  party  to  the  island.  Among  these  things 
was  an  iron  bos  found  in  the  cave  lefqied  to,  which 
contained  f  5000  in  silver  money,  which  was  handed  over 
to  the  executor  named  in  a  will  also  found  on  the 
premises,  in  Mr.  Breed's  own  handwriting,  on  half  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper.  By  the  will  the  bulk  of  his 
property  was  given  to  his  brother  Richard,  of  Liverpool, 
Eng^d,  and  but  little  to  his  brother  Ebenezer. 

Commodore  John  Shaw  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  married  Mary  Breed,  was  the  son  of  an  English 
officer.  He  was  bom  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  in 
1 773,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  with  an  elder  brother 
in  1790,  settling  in  Philadelphia.  He  adopted  a  sea- 
faring  life,  and  in  1797  was  master  of  a  brig  sailing  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  August,  1798,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
with  France.  He  was  advanced  rsqndly  in  the  naval 
service  and  had  a  very  distinguished  career.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  Cbarlestown  for  some  tim^ 
and  afterwards  resided  in  the  old  Russell  mansion-house 
on  the  Square^  the  same  buflding  that  in  later  years  was 
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occupied  as  a  hotel  called  the  Mansion  House,  which  was 
very  popular  under  the  management  of  Gorham  Bigdow 
and  Charles  Stinson. 

The  old  brick  house  on  the  comer  of  Chelsea  and 
Bunker  Hill  streets  was  built  by  Ralph  Richardson  in 
1803,  I^  ^'^^  occupied  for  many  years  by  Russell 
Sanborn.  During  the  war  of  1812  it  was  used  as 
barracks.  An  old  citizen  of  the  town,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  told  me  that  he  remembered  distinctly  seeing 
one  of  the  soldiers  sitting  at  the  window  with  a  gag  in 
his  mouth  so  arranged  as  to  cause  much  su£Fering.  This 
was  one  of  the  modes  of  punishment  at  that  time  which 
would  hardly  be  submitted  to  now. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  for  thirty  years 
or  more  from  the  bq^ning  of  this  one,  the  ropemaking 
business  was  a  very  considerable  industry  in  this  part  of 
the  town.  There  were  two  ropewalks  in  operation  — 
one  running  in  from  the  turnpike  (Chelsea  Street)  to  the 
rear  of  the  Tufts  and  Breed  estates,  and  another  farther 
down,  from  Morton  Street  (now  Moulton  Street)  to 
Mystic  River.  The  last  named  was  the  first  established. 
Joseph  Burton  and  Benjamin  Gray  were  its  original 
proprietors,  in  1794.  Then  Joseph  N.  Howe  carried  it 
oh  for  some  time.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Gridlty 
Howe,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  the  projector  and 
successful  manager  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Jeffrey  Richardson  and  Thomas  Larrabee  were 
at  one  time  interested  in  this  cordage-foctory.  It  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Captain  Benjamin  Whij^le, 
who,  with  his  partner,  Edward  Adams,  carried  on  a 
successful  business  here  for  many  years.    The  other 
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ropewalk  was  ofwned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Simonds 
and  Joseph  Babb»  and  by  Benjamin  Adams,  and  was  also 
a  busy  place  for  a  long  period. 

Captain  Benjamin  Whiiq>]e  was  a  prominent  man  in  the 
town.  His  name  will  be  frequently  seen  on  its  records^ 
he  being  elected  to  many  important  offices  which  he  filled 
with  ability  and  credit.  He  was  a  useful  member  of  the 
school  committee  and  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a 
High  School  He  represented  the  town  in  the  L^;is- 
lature  in  1824,  '27,  and  '29.  After  giving  up  the 
cordage  business  he  was  appointed  an  inspector  in  the 
Custom  House  and  filled  that  office  for  a  long  time. 
For  some  years  his  residence  was  in  a  large  wooden 
house  near  his  ropewalk,  but  he  afterwards  owned  and 
occupied  the  estate  on  the  comer  of  School  and  High 
streets — the  same  recently  purchased  by  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  from  the  heirs  of  C.  C.  Sampson. 

Edward  Adams  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  biick 
house  on  High  Streeti  near  School  Street,  now  the 
residence  of  George  W.  Berry.  It  was  built  about  1830 
by  his  nephew,  who  removed  soon  after  to  South  Amer- 
ica after  selling  the  estate  to  his  unde.  Benjamin 
Adams  was  a  thrifty  man,  well  thought  of  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  sent  him  to  the  Legislature  in  1835. 
Both  the  Adamses  were  among  the  original  members  of 
the  Universalist  Church  Society. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  referred  to  Nathan  Adams 
as  an  auctioneer,  and  since  completing  what  I  have  said 
about  ropewalks  at  the  Point  a  friend  has  handed  me  a 
clipping  from  a  Boston  newspaper,  issued  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. May  18,  1812,  which  may  be  interesting  to  some 
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readers  inasmuch  as  it  describes  fully,  in  an  advertise- 
ment of  an  auction-sale  by  Mr.  Adams»  the  coidage- 
foctory  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  referred  to  in  a 
former  article: 

B(at  18,  i8i2« 
This  Day  at  12  o'clock.  —  The  valuable  Rope  Walk, 
in  Charlestown,  situated  near  the  State-Prison  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Lots  adjacent  to  the  same.  —  The  Rope 
Walk  standing  on  the  south  side  of  a  street  30  feet  in 
width,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
contains  every  implement  for  an  extensive  Cordage- 
manufactory.  The  Upland  contains  about  one  hundred 
thousand  square  feet.  The  water  lots  extend  about  900 
feet  on  the  shore  &  are  170  feet  deep  firom  high  to  low 
water  mark.  They  afiFord  excellent  situations  for  Ship 
building  from  their  proximity  to  the  Middlesex  Canal, 
through  which  ample  supplies  of  Timber,  &c.  can  readily 
be  obtained.  The  proposed  Dam  from  Lechmores  to 
Prison  point,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  soon, 
will  draw  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  Charlestown 
to  this  spot.  Combining  so  many  advantages,  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  is  offered  for  speculation  to  the  capital- 
ist who  wishes  to  invest  property  in  Real  estate  capable 
of  extensive  improvement.  Terms  made  known  at  the 
sale.  NatKL  Adorns^  auct. 

JuNB  29,  1889. 
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XXXI 

The  Frothinghams 


Names  That  Are  FamOiar  to  All  Old  Retidenta  of  Charles- 
town  —  A   Notable  Familj. 


rLOTHINGHAM  is  a  name  familiar  to  all  old 
residents  of  Cbarlestown,  and  it  carries  with  it  a 
record  of  eminence,  f riendlinessy  and  usefulness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  borne  it  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon. 

On  the  list  of  those  who  made  up  the  company  of 
Governor  Winthrop»  on  his  arrival  here  in  1630  to  estab- 
lish a  colony,  can  be  foimd  William  Frothingham,  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  who  became  an  inhabitant  from 
that  date,  and  a  freeman  of  the  colony  and  church- 
member  in  1632.  His  wife  was  connected  with  the 
church  the  same  year.  The  old  records  refer  to  him 
frequently  as  a  leading  and  useful  citizen  and  member  of 
the  community,  and  his  name  is  on  the  original  agree- 
ment for  the  government  of  the  town  by  selectmen,  and 
on  other  important  town  and  church  documents  of  his 
time. 

The  Frothinghams,  who  have  been  prominent  in 
the  history  of  Charlestown  and  Boston  since  that  time, 
were  and  are  descendants  of  this  William.  Rev.  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham,  and  his  distinguished 
son,  Rev.  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham ;  Samuel  Froth- 
ingham, a  former  cashier  of  the  State  Bank,  and  after- 
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wards  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank ;  James  Frothingham,  the  eminent  portrait-painter, 
and  Richard  Frothinghami  the  historian,  all  go  back  to 
him  as  their  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  colonists 
were  smarting  under  the  oppression  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  remonstrating  against  its  legislation  and 
unjust  decrees,  the  Frothinghams  are  found  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  the  town,  and  their  names  are 
attached  to  many  of  the  patriotic  documents  which 
stirred  the  people  to  resistance  and  war.  During  the 
war  they  showed  their  sincerity  by  enlistment  and 
service,  some  of  them  continuing  all  through  the  con- 
test. Richard  Frothingham,  the  grandfather  of  Richard, 
the  historian,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  army,  and  Major 
Benjamin  Frothingham  so  distinguished  himself  that 
General  Washington,  on  his  visit  to  Massachusetts  after 
the  war,  honored  him  by  a  call  at  his  residence  on  Main 
Street,  near  the  comer  of  Mill  Street. 

Major  Benjamin  Frothingham  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free  Masons, 
and  its  first  junior  warden,  elected  in  1783,  when  the 
lodge  was  originally  organized.  The  records  of  the 
lodge,  as  published,  refer  to  a  visit  made  in  December, 
i860,  by  a  former  master,  the  venerable  Right  Worthy 
Brother  Thomas  Hooper,  and  to  an  interesting  address 
made  by  him  at  the  time^  relating  chiefly  to  the  early 
history  of  the  lodge  and  its  founders,  with  all  of  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  I  copy  the  following 
from  that  address : 

*'  Benjamin  Frothingham  was  a  Mason  for  many  years 
previous  to  the  formation  of  our  lodge,  but  I  know  not 
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where  or  when  he  received  the  dtgjctes.  It  BppeBXS, 
however,  by  recordt  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Saint  Andrew's  Lodge  in  1763.  He  was  a  mechanic 
(cabinet-maker),  but  was  zealously  engaged  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  his  good  conduct  as  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  most  important  battles  attracted  the  notice 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
*  Major  Ben,'  as  he  was  called,  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  returned  to  his  old  homestead  on  llain  Street,  near 
what  is  now  called  Mill  Street,  where  he  rebuilt  his 
old  house  and  shop,  renewed  his  former  occupation  of 
cabinet-making;  and  there  spent  the  evening  of  his  days, 
some  twenty  years,  enjoying  the  respect,  confidence,  and 
gratitude  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  He  died 
in  1809,"  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

The  Frothinghams  as  early  as  1740  bq;an  to  be 
known  as  carriage  and  coach  makers,  and  a  laxge  number 
of  the  family  in  all  its  branches  were  engaged  in  this 
business  for  a  century  afterwards,  not  only  in  Charles- 
town,  but  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Salem,  and  Danvers. 
There  was  a  neighborhood  of  Frothinghams  on  Main 
Street,  near  Eden  Street,  and  all  through  that  street  to 
Bunker  HilL  Here  their  ancestors  first  became  pos- 
sessed of  real-estate  in  the  town,  some  of  which  has 
been  held  in  the  family  to  the  present  day.  They  were 
all  carriage^nakers,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  that 
business.  On  one  side  of  Main  Street  were  the  shops 
of  Richard  Frothingham,  to  whom  we  have  before 
referred  as  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  laxge  house 
on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Eden  streets,  afterwards 
purchased  and  occupied  by  Isaac  Mead,  and  who  was 
succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  sons  Richard,  James  K., 
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Isaac,  and  John.  On  the  other  side  of  Main  Street, 
Joseph  and  Thomas,  and,  after  the  death  of  Thomasi  his 
son  Joshua  Faine  Frothingham,  manufactured  carriages 
and  harnesses. 

Frothingham's  yard,  near  the  comer  of  llain  and 
Eden  streets,  was  a  bu^  place ;  and  in  it  could  be  seen 
all  kinds  of  carriages  from  an  old-fashioned  hand-cart  to 
a  stage-coach.  Around  the  yard  were  the  shops  of  the 
body-maker,  wheelwright,  bbck  and  white  smith,  and 
trimmer,  and  the  painters'  platforms  bedaubed  with 
colors,  tests  of  their  mixing  for  years.  The  sound  of 
the  smith's  hammer  and  file^  the  sparks  from  his  anvil, 
the  blazing  of  his  forge  and  the  sizzling  of  hot  tires,  tbe 
moving  to  and  fro  of  scores  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men, the  hitching  and  imhitching  of  teams  leaving  or 
taking  away  carriages  which  needed  or  had  received  the 
attention  of  the  workmen  —  all  helped  to  make  a  lively 
scene. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  yard  went  on  without 
excitement;  but  the  delivery  of  a  new,  stylish^  and 
handsomely  painted  coach,  omnibus,  express -wagon, 
ladder-truck,  or  hose-carriage  would  oftentimes  call  out 
all  the  boys  from  the  shops  and  call  in  all  the  boys  from 
the  streets  to  give  the  thing  a  proper  start  off,  and  some- 
times approval  and  satisfaction  with  the  finished  work 
would  be  expressed  by  cheers  and  a  tiger.  Industry  and 
cheerfulness  marked  the  neighborhood,  while  good  work 
and  good  Works  were  always  expected  and  could  be  con- 
fidently coimted  upon  from  the  Frothinghams,  carriage- 
makers  in  Charlestown. 

The  homes  of  the  Frothinghams  on  Eden  Street  were 
inviting  places.     Their  houses,  with  one  end  on  the 
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street,  fronting  good-sized  gardens,  were  pleasant  and 
attractive.  Around  these  gardens  were  currant,  ra^>- 
beny,  and  quince  bushes;  in  the  center,  fruit-trees — 
cherry,  ^>ple,  and  plum,  and  in  one  of  them,  surely,  a 
mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  the  writer  remembers 
with  smacking  lips  and  a  rdish  that  seems  now,  almost, 
to  be  touching  and  ticklmg  the  right  spot  In  front  of 
the  houses  were  flower-beds,  where  cinnamon,  damask, 
and  white  roses  grew  luxuriantly,  and  fsJl  phlox,  chrys- 
anthemums, and  dahlias  were  gorgeous  until  the  first 
frost 

James  K.  Frothingham  was  a  marked  man  in  the 
community.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  and  the  record 
of  his  work  should  read  well  in  the  town  history  of  his 
time.  As  an  official  he  was  capable  and  popular.  He 
filled  many  of  the  most  important  town  and  city  offices, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  a  laxge  number  of  his  fellow- 
dtizens  for  advice  and  assistance.  The  trusts  imposed 
upon  him  were  numerous,  and  in  the  transfer  of  real- 
estate  and  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  he  was  confided  in  as  a  competent  and  faithful 
agent  and  counselor.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  and  for  many  years  its 
secretary.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  L^giskture 
in  1823  and  '25.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
and  a  deacon  of  the  First  Universalist  Church  and 
Society,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  its  services  until 
his  death.  The  records  of  the  society  contain  many 
important  and  interesting  reports  and  letters  written  by 
him  as  an  official  and  thoroughly  posted  friend  of  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  popukur  as  a  military  officer,  and  he  was  one 
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of  the  early  commanders  of  the  old  Chailestown  Light 
Infantiy.  His  son,  the  highly  respected  and  venerable 
Henry  ICnoz  Frothingham,  the  oldest  living  vice^resident 
of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  and  until  lately 
cashier  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Bank,  was  for- 
merly warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison.  His 
services  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee  for  many 
years  were  of  great  value  to  the  town  and  dty ;  and  by 
the  Harvard  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  be  was  deacon 
and  treasurer,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
reverence. 

SJchard  Frothingham  —  father  of  the  historian  and 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Goddard,  so  widely  esteemed  for 
her  generosity  and  benevolence — was  known  by  almost 
everybody  in  town,  and  was  familiarly  and  pleasantly 
referred  to  as  <<  Uncle  Richard."  'Genial,  happy  Uncle 
Richard  1  He  was  everybody's  friend,  and  respect  for 
him  knew  no  exception.  Were  his  neighbors  prosperous 
he  could  share  in  their  enjoyment  and  never  know  the 
feeling  of  envy ;  and  he  could  sympsLthize  with  them  in 
sorrow  and  touch  their  hearts  by  his  sincerity.  With 
him  friendship  was  above  riches,  and  the  common  weal 
above  selfishness.  He  could  enjoy  life  himself,  and  to 
see  others  happy  was  his  delight.  The  tune  which  he 
hummed  as  he  passed  along  the  street  was  always  a 
cheerful  one,  and  its  echo  from  his  heart  was  unmistak- 
able and  clear.  He  had  a  theory  of  life  which  fixed 
his  religious  and  political  views,  and  his  &dth  in  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil  was  never  shaken.  He  was 
not  an  ambitious  man,  and  the  reward  of  that  quality 
in  human  nature  was  not  his  to  receive;  but  he  was 
a  good  man  and  won  fairly  the  marked  esteem  and 
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respect  which  his  neighbon  and  townsmen  always  f dt 
for  hun. 

Honorable  Richard  Frothingham,  the  historian  of  the 
town  and  the  author  of  **  The  Si^ge  of  Boston,"  <*  Life 
of  Joseph  Warren,"  *<The  Rise  of  the  Republic," 
**  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Starr  King,"  and  other  historical 
books  which  have  been  the  subject  of  highly  favorable 
criticism  by  other  historians  of  eminence,  not  only  hon- 
ored his  birthplace  by  his  genius  and  industry  in  the 
preparation  of  these  valuable  books,  but  was  ever  one 
of  its  most  useful  citizens,  filling  its  most  important 
offices  with  great  acceptance  and  being  constantly 
engaged  all  through  his  life  in  efforts  to  promote  the 
wdfare  of  his  native  town.  He  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  school  committee,  and  his  reports,  which 
were  printed,  show  his  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
common  school  education,  while  his  reputation  among 
the  teachers  and  educators  of  his  time  was  that  of  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  friend  and  adviser.  He  was 
afterwards  mayor  of  the  city  for  three  years,  185 1,  '52 
and  'S3;  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature  in 
1840,  '42,  '44,  'so,  '51 ;  and  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1853.  He  was  for  a  long  period 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  for 
some  years  president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association ;  and  for  forty  years  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  First  Universalist  Church. 

Joshua  Paine  Frothingham  lived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Main  Street.  Frothingham  Avenue  was  laid  out 
through  his  estate,  running  from  Main  Street  to  the  old 
mill-ix>nd  wholly  on  land  owned  by  him.  In  the  rear  of 
his  house,  which  fronted  on  Main  Street,  was  his  carriage* 
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manufactory  and  livery-stable  —  both  of  them  busy 
places  and  popular  establishments  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Frothingham  was  able  and  thrifty  in  his  business  and  an 
unusually  kind-hearted  and  generous  man.  His  house 
was  a  r^  home,  not  only  to  the  members  of  his  family 
but  to  all  who  visited  it,  and  his  friends  were  numerous. 
His  apprentices  and  employees  were  among  those  who 
were  cared  for  by  his  ftunily  and  who  shared  in  theur 
comfort  and  cheer.  In  health  or  in  sickness  they  were 
sure  of  consideration  and  kmdness,  and  they  never  lost 
then*  regard  for  the  old  homestead  and  its  occupants. 

Among  those  who  spent  their  early  days  in  the  employ 
of  Paine  Frothingham  were  the  Gages  —  Addison, 
Charles  P.,  and  Alvah — all  of  whom  were  afterwards 
successfully  engaged  in  the  ice-business.  Addison,  as 
the  head  of  the  firms  of  Gage,  Hittenger  &  Ca,  Gage, 
Sawyer  &  Co.,  and  Addison  Gage  &  Co.,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  energetic  business  man,  and  as  an  active  and 
useful  worker  in  the  political,  charitable,  and  social  affairs 
of  the  town.  Charles  P.,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham, purchased  the  livery-stable  and  carried  it  on  for 
some  years.  He  then  went  to  Mobile  to  take  charge  of 
the  ice-houses  established  there  by  Gage,  Hittenger  & 
Co.,  and  remained  until  his  death,  having  become  a 
prominent  man  in  that  city.  Alvah  went  in  the  same 
employ  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  is  now  a 
leading  business  man  and  citizen  of  that  place. 

Thomas  Harrington  Frothingham,  son  of  Joshua  Paine, 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  firm  of  Gage, 
Hittenger  &  Co.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  New 
Orleans  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  in  those  cities.    He  died  November  27,  1850,  when 
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he  was  only  thirtyone  years  old;  but  be  lived  long 
enougb  to  earn  and  enjoy  tbe  reputation  of  an  excellent 
business  man.  His  generosity  and  cbanning  soda! 
qualities  endeared  him  to  a  very  large  circle  of  f riendsi 
and  his  early  death  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  sincere 
sorrow  and  regret  He  had  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is 
the  wife  of  Joseph  F.  Hovey,  a  native  of  Charlestown, 
who  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  insurance^yusmess 
in  Boston  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
other  sister,  Miss  Rebecca  W.  Frothini^iam,  ^o  died 
suddenly,  June  1 1,  1874,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Universal- 
ist  Church,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  was  very  generally  known  in  town  for 
the  interest  she  manifested  in  all  the  benevolent  move- 
ments of  her  time.  She  was  especially  useful  in  the 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  the  Universalist  Churchy 
and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  services  of  that 
church,  as  her  parents  had  been  before  her. 

The  Frothinghams  were  connected  by  marriage  with 
many  of  the  leading  families  in  the  town,  such  as  the 
Kettdls,Tuftses,Thomp6ons,  Sawyers,  FoadidB,  Austins, 
Rands,  HunneweUs,  Edeses,  Fhippses,  and  Halls.  The 
extent  of  their  influence  upon  its  afEsirs  and  rhaiaftrr, 
from  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  time^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate.  But  it  must  have  been  very  great  and 
of  unquestiooed  excellence. 

Ocroasa  5,  1889. 
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XXXII 

A  Notable  Visitor 


Kosmth,  the  Hungarian  Patriot,  greeted  in  Charlettown  ai  a 
Tried  and  Trae  Friend  of  liberty  —  Reception  at  Mayor 
Frothingham's. 

• 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  remarked  that  a  part  of 
the  original  estate  acquired  by  the  Frothinghams  in 
Charlestown  was  still  held  by  members  of  the  family. 
The  brick  house  on  Main  Street  -^  the  home  of  Frank 
A.  Hall,  whose  wife  is  a  sister  of  Richard  Frothingham, 
the  historian — covers  the  plot  of  land  on  which  her 
father's  shop  formerly  stood.  The  history  of  music  in 
the  old  town  and  city  must  sometime  be  written,  when 
what  has  been  going  on  in  this  house  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more  will  claim  an  extended  notice.  It 
is  all  alive^  at  the  present  time,  with  melody  and  harmony, 
with  sweet  sounds  and  song.  It  is  the  pleasant  resort 
of  musical  people  and  a  host  of  friends,  a  place  where 
real  enjoyment  is  always  in  store  for  them. 

The  V^chester  Home  for  Aged  Women  stands  upon 
land  which  was  a  part  of  the  original  Frothingham 
estate.  The  house  in  which  James  EL  Frothingham 
lived  is  still  intact  It  was  used  for  the  Home  before 
the  erection  of  the  large  brick  building,  and  is  yet  held 
by  the  institution  as  a  part  of  its  investment  for  income. 
Richard  Frothingham's  house  was  taken  down  to  make 
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room  for  the  large  bufldiiig ;  but  it  is  remembered  by 
some  of  us  with  pleasure  as  a  place  where  kindred  and 
friends  were  happy  and  strangers  were  cordially  wel- 
comed The  Halls  occupied  the  old  homestead  for 
some  years  before  building  the  brick  house  on  llain 
Street  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  Mrs.  Hall»  one  of 
the  most  faithful  among  the  faithful,  was  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  sadness  when  its  day  for  destruction  had 
come ;  but  it  was  giving  place  to  so  excellent  an  institu- 
tion that  the  shadow  soon  passed  away.  She  has  ever 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  Home,  frequently  enter- 
tains its  inmates  with  pleasant  evening  readings,  and 
delights  in  opportunities  for  making  others  happy  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  bom« 

Thomas  B.  Wyman,  the  author  of  ^  Genealogies  and 
Estates  in  Charlestown,"  belonged  to  the  Frothingham 
feunOy.  His  mother  was  sister  to  James  K.  and  Richard 
Frothingliam.  Mr.  Wyman  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  per- 
son who  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  research  and  patient 
labor  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  book  we  have 
referred  to.  That  he  did  his  native  town  great  service 
in  this  respect  cannot  he  questioned.  He  peitistentty 
and  perseveringly  carried  out  his  plan  for  arranging  and 
preserving  the  genealogical  records  of  the  town,  and  he 
has  made  possible  much  of  what  has  been  and  will  be 
written  by  others  concerning  its  history.  The  due  to 
much  of  the  past — the  important  past  of  Charlestown — 
would  be  lost  without  his  book ;  and  the  City  Coundl 
did  awise  thing  when  they  purchased  his  manuscript  and 
caused  to  be  completed  what  he  had  undertaken  and 
labored  to  accomplish, 

Richard  Frothingham,  the  historian,  was  for  thirteen 
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years  (from  1852  to  1865)  one  of  the  proprieton  and 
editon  of  Tkg  Boston  Morning  Post  His  patriotic  and 
spirited  articles  in  that  newspaper,  published,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  undo:  the  head  of  *<  Stand  by 
the  Flag,"  were  of  great  service  in  waking  up  the  people 
of  the  North  to  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  to 
the  absolute  necessity  for  union  of  sentiment  and  for 
immediate  and  decisive  action. 

Mr.  Frothingham  was  a  very  hospitable  man  and 
entertained  his  friends  with  much  liberality.  At  his 
residence  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting 
men  of  eminence.  His  reception  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  to  Bunker  Hill  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  and  his  eloquent  address  of  welcome  delivered 
under  the  shadow  of  the  monument,  must  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  citizens  of  the  present  day.  It 
would  be  well,  almost,  to  republish  that  address  and 
catch  again  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  it  woke  up  at 
the  time,  and  which  was  so  gratifying  and  encouraging 
to  the  noble  man  to  whom  it  was  specially  addressed. 

This  visit  of  Kossuth  was  made  in  1852.  Mr.. Froth- 
ingham was  mayor,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Lexington  fight,  he  sent  a  com- 
munication to  the  City  Council  recommending  that 
measures  be  taken  to  tender  to  Kossuth,  who  was  about 
to  visit  Massachusetts,  the  hospitality  of  the  city.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  voted  unanimously  to  give  him  an 
official  invitation,  but  the  Common  Council,  by  a  vote  of 
nine  to  six,  refused  to  concur.  Then  a  public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was  called,  which  was  held  in  City  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  April  27.  The  mayor  presided  Jacob 
Foss,  Charles  Thompson,  and  Moses  B.  Sewall  were 
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vice-fvesideQtty  ami  EdwaM  Thonidtke  and  WaiTcn  Rand 
aecietaries.  A  canmittee  of  thirty-eight  citizens  was 
diosen,  to  invite  Governor  Kossuth  to  visit  the  city,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  anangonents  for  his  reception. 
This  committee  was  composed  as  foDows:  Richard 
Frothingham,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Fairbanks,  Jacob  Foss, 
Charles  ThompsoOt  P.  B.  Hohnes,  J.  Q.  A.  Griffin, 
Edward  Lawrence^  Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  Geoige  P. 
Sanger,  Seth  J.  Thomas,  George  P.  Kettell,  P.  J.  Stone, 
George  W.  Warren,  Addison  Gage,  Eaa  Brown,  Timothy 
Fletcher,  Ichabod  Lindsey,  Moses  B.  Sewall,  Jesse  Gay, 
P.  S.  Briggs,  Aaron  Qarke  2d,  Philander  Ames,  S.  H. 
Allen,  James  G.  Fuller,  George  B.  Albee,  Seth  W. 
Lewis,  Edward  Thomdike,  William  W.  Fierce  Zenas  C 
Rowland,  John  Sanborn,  Jesse  Stevens, William  William% 
Aura  S.  Tuttle,  Andrew  J.  Locke,  James  Damon,  Oliver 
Smith,  Thomas  J.  Elhot.  J.  Q.  A  Griffin  offered  a  set 
of  six  stirring  resolutions,  the  first,  second,  and  last  of 
were  as  follows : 


Resolved^  That  we  assemble  to-night  to  promulgate 
no  new  doctrine,  to  achieve  no  new  purpose,  to  stim^te 
to  no  new  action ;  but  to  reaffirm  the  principles  which 
Bunker  Hill  for  more  than  three^iuarters'  of  a  century 
has  so  nobly  claimed  relationship  with,  and  which  have 
ever  found  a  residence  in  the  bosoms  of  her  sons. 

Resolved^  That  the  advent  to  New  England  of  the 
Hungarian  governor,  illustrious  not  less  by  his  enlarged 
learning  and  comprehensive  mind  than  by  his  signal 
services  for  freedom  and  the  republican  principle,  is  an 
opportunity  which  a  free  people  should  seize,  upon  with 
alacrity  for  the  exercise  of  a  magnanimous  hospitality, 
in  order  that  they  may  testify  to  the  struggling  nations 
of  the  earth,  wherever  they  may  exist,  that  their  attach- 
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ment  is  to  the  principle  and  not  simply  to  the  name  of 
freedom. 

Resolvedt  That  this  assembly  extends  its  waimest 
welcome  to  the  Hungarian  Chief  and  earnestly  invites 
him  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  people 
of  Charlestown.  It  asks  him  to  accept  the  h^urtfdt 
thanks  of  all  earnest  souls  for  his  magnanimous  deeds, 
as  expressed,  not  through  frigid  committees  or  municipal 
corporations,  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people. 
It  invites  hbn  to  Middlesex  County,  the  earliest  and 
most  illustrious  battle-field  of  our  own  Revolution ;  to  a 
view  of  its  industry,  its  enterprise,  its  intelligence — the 
legitimate  fruits  of  that  system  of  government  which 
that  illustrious  man  has  struggled  so  mightily  to  secure 
in  his  own  land.  It  invites  him  to  that  shaft  which 
marks  the  spot  where  Warren  fell  and  Prescott  and 
Putnam  fought  for  that  freedom  which  protects  and 
governs  us.  And,  finally,  it  invites  him  to  these  scenes, 
cordially  and  enthusiastically,  because  it  believes  that  in 
him  the  republican  principle  which  has  made  our  country 
great  and  glorious  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  has  a 
brave,  determined,  and  able  defender. 


In  compliance  with  this  invitation  Kossuth  visited 
Charlestown  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  May.  Decoration 
about  the  city  was  never  more  profuse.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  Square  the  Hungarian  and  United  States  flags 
were  flying  together;  the  stars-and-stripes  waved  from 
the  tops  of  all  the  public  buildings;  many  private 
residences  were  tastefully  trimmed  with  bunting ;  flags 
and  pennants  were  gracefully  arranged  and  suspended 
across  the  streets,  and  various  designs  were  to  be  seen 
with  these  inscriptions  prominently  displayed  upon 
them:  ''Welcome  to  Kossuth,'*  *< Kossuth,  the  True 
Expounder  of  Universal  Liberty,"  ''Kossuth,  the  De^ 
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voted  Friend  of  Hungaiy/'  "All  Nations  shall  be  Free," 
and  so  forth. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  a  deputation  from  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the 
Revere  House*  in  Boston,  and,  on  being  introduced 
to  Kossuth,  conducted  him  to  a  baroucte  in  waiting 
without,  in  which  he  was  drawn  by  four  fine  bay  horses 
to  the  draw  of  Warren  Bridge.  He  was  a  man  fifty 
years  old,  of  medium  height  and  fine  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  dressed  in  Hungarian  costume,  wearing 
a  velvet  sack  trimmed  with  wide  braid,  and  a  low- 
crowned,  black  velvet  hat  with  a  feather  in  front.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Captains  Kalapza  and  Grechendc, 
Messrs.  Pulszky  and  Hajnik,  and  by  the  Honorable 
Anson  Burlingame  of  the  State  Committee.  At  the 
draw  he  was  received  by  Mayor  Frothingliam,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  a  battalion  of 
military  consbting  of  the  Charlestown  City  Guard  and 
the  Artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  George  P.  Sanger. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Committee,  resigned  his  charge  to  Mayor  Frothingham 
and  Henry  P.  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Common 
Council,  as  the  guest  of  the  people  of  Charlestown. 
The  procession  then  took  up  its  line  of  march  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  principal  streets  of  the  dty  to  Mon- 
ument Square^  Breed's  Hill.  Against  the  west  side  of 
the  monument  a  very  large  platform  was  erected,  upon 
which  at  an  early  hour  were  seated  hundreds  of  ladies, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments and  of  other  citizens.  Flags  of  all  nations  were 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  monument  to  the  iron 
fence  on  the  north  and  south,  forming  a  pyramid,  and 
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from  each  window  at  the  top  was  displayed  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  The  scene  was  grand  and  beautiful. 
It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
persons  were  gathered  around  the  platform.  The  school 
children  were  arranged  on  the  banks  of  the  square. 
When  Kossuth  passed  the  battalion  and  ascended  the 
platform  amidst  the  sound  of  patriotic  music,  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon,  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude^  he 
expressed  his  admiration  and  great  joy  at  the  spectacle, 
and  was  touched  to  the  heart. 

When  quiet  was  restored,  the  mayor  delivered  his 
address  of  welcome,  and  it  was  rq>lied  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  The  addresses  were  of  the  highest 
order,  eloquent  and  impressive.  They  furnish  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reading  to  the  young  people  of  the 
present  generation,  and  pleasing  recollection  to  those 
who  were  listeners  at  the  time  of  their  delivery. 

Kossuth  and  his  companions  ascended  the  monument 
and  were  gratified  by  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
They  were  then  escorted  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham,  where  they  were  generously  entertained,  and 
where  a  large  party  of  citizens  were  introduced  to  them. 
They  returned  to  the  Revere  House  toward  evening, 
after  expressing  great  pleasure  in  the  attentions  of  the 
day. 

NOVBIOBR  2,   1889. 
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XXXIII 


Major  Timothy  Walker 

Another  Prominent  Fimily  —  Walker  Street  —  Charlotte  Cuihrntn 
— ^ThomuBalL 


JUST  above  the  Paine  Frothingham  estate  on 
Street  was  the  residence  of  Major  Timothy 
Walker — an  oblong-square  building  of  good  size, 
three  stories  high,  fronting  upon  a  grass  plot  and  garden. 
The  house  was  painted  white  with  green  blinds,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea  of  elegance  and 
good  taste  at  the  time.  Some  fine  trees  ornamented  the 
groundsi  which  were  inclosed  by  an  open  wooden  fence, 
also  painted  white.  The  estate  extended  down  from 
Main  Street  to  the  river,  and  on  the  river  was  a  whar^ 
**  Walker's  Wharf,"  where  for  some  years  a  large  business 
in  slaughtering,  packing,  and  shipping  beef  was  carried 
on  by  the  Major.  He  was  a  merchant,  always  full  of 
business,  interested  in  commerce,  and  an  operator  in 
real-estate.  He  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  town, 
which  he  was  constantly  improving.  Bfany  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  him  are  still  standing. 

Major  Walker,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  ruddy-feiced, 
strong-looking  man,  dignified  but  stem  in  his  manner, 
deliberate  in  his  movement,  decided  in  his  opinions. 
His  conversation  was  usually  preceded  by  a  <*  hem  1 "  or 
clearing  of  the  throat,  which,  taken  in  coimection  with  a 
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natural  gnifFness  of  voice,  made  it  very  f orcible,  while 
his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  his  listeners  commanded  atten- 
tion to  his  remarks.  Dressed  in  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
in  a  blue  broad-cloth  suit  with  gilt  buttons  on  the  coat 
and  a  ruffled  shirt  bosom,  and  usually  carrying  a  hand- 
somely-mounted cane,  his  importance  as  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  town  was  generally  acknowledged.  He 
was  quite  equal  to  the  management  of  his  large  business, 
giving  it  always  his  personal  attention.  He  was  rated 
by  his  townsmen  as  their  richest  man,  and  showed  an 
interest  in  all  new  enterprises  undertaken  by  them. 

This  is  evidenced  by  his  selection  as  the  head  of 
institutions  chartered  to  feicilitate  the  business  and 
growth  of  the  town.  When  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank  was 
organized,  June  27,  1825,  Major  Walker  was  made  its 
first  president  and  filled  the  office  until  October,  1835, 
over  ten  years.  He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  elected  in  April,  1829, 
retiring  in  1835.  He  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature 
— to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  181 5  and  18 18, 
and  to  the  Senate  in  1822.  Major  Walker  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  First  Church,  but  when  the 
Second  Congregational  (now  Harvard)  Church  was  estab- 
lished he  was  dismissed  to  it,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  was 
one  of  its  most  active  members,  attending  r^^larly  upon 
its  services  and  aiding  it  by  his  influence  and  purse.  He 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  wooden  church  on 
High  Street  in  which  the  society  first  held  its  meetings, 
and  was  a  contributor  towards  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
of  land  on  which  the  brick  church  now  stands. 

The  dock  in  the  church  was  a  gift  from  him,  and  the 
rich-toned  beU,  which  still  hangs  in  the  tower,  was  pur- 
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chased  l^  the  proceeds  of  the  old  bell  and  (S<)0»  given 
by  him  in  his  will  for  the  purpose.  The  inscription  on 
the  bell,  «*  The  gift  of  Tunothy  Walker/'  was  cast  (m  it 
by  vote  of  the  society.  He  was  for  some  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parish  committee  and  on  many  important  special 
committees  of  the  church  and  society, — among  them 
the  following :  To  make  arrangements  for  the  ordination 
of  its  first  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  March  26, 
1 8 1 7,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  Sunday,  October 
5,  1817,  to  arrange  the  funeral  services ;  to  take  charge 
of  the  services  at  the  ordination  of  the  second  minister. 
Rev.  James  Walker  (a  nephew  of  Timothy),  Wednesday, 
April  15,  1818 ;  and  to  build  the  new  brick  church  in 
1818. 

In  the  will  of  Major  Walker  was  a  bequest  of  (1000 
to  the  Theological  School  of  Harvard  College ;  also  a 
bequest  to  the  town  of  Charlestown  for  the  purchase 
and  setting  out  of  shade  trees.  Nearly  all  of  the  trees 
which  now  ornament  the  streets  of  this  district  were 
paid  for  out  of  this  fund  and  planted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  latter  bequest  Major  Walker  did 
good  service  to  the  town  as  a  member  of  its  government, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  laying  out  streets  and  keeping 
them  in  order.  He  was  on  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  paving  of  Main  Street  for  the  first  time.  Tins 
was  looked  upon  then  as  a  great  undertaking,  and,  when 
it  was  completed,  as  worthy  of  celebration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  their  friends.  A  day  spent  in  a  sail  down 
the  harbor,  a  jolly  time  on  the  boat,  —  usually  a  coasting- 
schooner  hired  for  the  purpose, — and  a  chowder  on  one 
of  the  islands,  was  at  that  period  thought  to  be  very 
enjoyable  and  a  proper  thing  to  be  done  on  an  occasion 
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like  this ;  and  such  an  excursion  was  determined  upon 
and  carried  out,  not»  as  such  things  are  done  nowadays, 
at  the  eiq>ense  of  the  town,  but  by  individual  assessment 
for  the  payment  of  the  bills  when  the  fun  was  over. 

A  good  story  about  Major  Walker  in  connection  with 
this  excursion  has  been  many  times  told  and  may  bear 
another  repetition.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  olden 
time  prop^haking  was  always  in  order  on  excursion-boats 
in  the  harbor,  and  that  a  small  amount  of  money  at  stake, 
adding  interest  to  the  game,  was  deemed  harmless  and 
allowable.  The  custom  was  an  old  one,  universally 
observed,  and  the  paving  committee,  acquiescing  in  the 
general  judgment  concerning  it,  were  prepared  for  this 
kind  of  amusement.  On  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  as 
she  was  sailing  away,  might  have  been  seen  a  circle  of 
interested  players  testing  their  good  or  bad  luck  by  the 
rattle  and  dropping  of  four  little  sea-shells  weighted  with 
sealing-wax.  Among  the  players  was  Major  Walker,  and 
standing  directly  behind  him  was  his  hired  man  whose 
services  had  been  tendered  to  the  party  as  a  helper  to 
the  steward.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  fresh  from  the 
wilds  of  Maine,  who  had  been  hired  only  a  little  while 
before  by  the  Major  as  a  man  of  all  work  about  his  house 
and  garden,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  town  life.  The 
relation  of  master  and  man,  as  held  by  Major  Walker,  can 
be  inferred  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  him. 
He  countenanced  no  familiarity  with  anybody,  and  was 
never  inclined  to  lessen  the  distance  that  propriety  had 
measured  between  the  master  and  his  servant.  The 
Major,  as  we  have  said,  was  interested  in  the  game  of 
props,  and  was  having  a  streak  of  luck  in  his  throws, 
while,  without  his  knowledge,  his  servant,  with  his  eyes 
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opened  wide,  was  directly  behind  hira  looking  oo.  A 
nick,  another,  and  still  others  had  been  thrown,  the 
stakes  had  been  doubled  again  and  again  untQ  dollars 
instead  of  fourpence-ha'pennies  made  up  the  pool.  The 
servant  in  the  rear  had  become  intensely  interested,  and, 
with  his  sense  of  propriety  entirely  lost,  when  his  master 
had  made  another  lucky  throw  he  slapped  him  violently 
on  his  shoulder,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  vcnce^  ^'Go  it,  my 
Roman  I  Gad  I  how  you  nick  'em  I "  What  a  rattling 
there  must  have  been  in  the  old  gentleman's  throat  as 
he  turned  to  reprove  the  boy  and  thought  of  the  indig- 
nity which  his  ignorance  and  f oigetf ulness  had  occasioned. 
The  amusement  it  a£Forded  the  rest  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, can  be  imagined,  and  it  is  not  strange  that,  for 
years  afterwards,  "  Go  it,  my  Roman  I "  was  a  frequent 
remark  among  the  town's  people,  as  Major  Walker  passed 
along  the  streets. 

In  the  building  next  to  the  comer  of  Main  and  Walker 
streets,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Hosmer  Brothers  as  a  grocery-store,  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  the  celebrated  actress  and  justly  distinguished 
woman,  lived  in  her  girlhood  for  several  years.  She  had 
previously  lived  in  a  house  on  what  is  now  caUed  Warren 
Avenue,  her  parents  having  removed  here  from  Boston 
m  1828.  While  she  was  a  pupil  in  the  grammar  school 
for  girls  in  Charlestown  the  trustees  of  the  schools  made 
an  arrangement  with  William  Russell,  a  teacher  of 
docution,  to  give  instructfon  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
dsj  afternoons  to  a  class  made  up  of  the  oldest  scholars, 
fnaU  and  female,  in  all  of  the  grammar  schools.  The 
writer  remembers  the  first  meeting  of  this  dass.  Miss 
Cushman  was  a  member  of  it;  and  it  was  (m  this 
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occasion,  in  the  old  Town  Hill  school-house,  that  she 
undoubtedly  received  her  first  lesson  in  an  art  so 
thoroughly  understood  by  her  in  after  life  and  which 
had  so  much  to  do  with  her  advancement  and  great 
success. 

Not  far  from  the  house  in  which  Charlotte  Cushman 
lived,  in  a  street  at  the  time  newly  laid  out,  — the  present 
Walker  Street, — was  bom  anoUier  distinguished  artist, 
Thomas  Ball,  singer,  painter,  and  sculptor.  The  street 
was  laid  out  by  Major  Walker  and  his  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  town.  The  statues  of  Washington,  in  the 
Public  Garden,  and  of  John  A.  Andrew,  in  the  State 
House,  and  the  ideal  statue  of  the  Shipwrecked  Sailor 
Boy,  will  be  remembered  as  among  the  works  by  Ball. 

NovniBiR  30,  1889. 
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The  Walker  Family 

Dr.  WilBim  J.  Walker  —  IMtdnguiihed  Gndnatet  of  his 
School  —  Samad  T.  Annatzong*  an  Eminent  Book  Pab- 
Haher — Where  the  UniTertalista  held  their  Rnt  Meednga. 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  WALKER,  the  very 
guished  surgeon  and  physician,  was  a  son  of 
Major  Hmothy  Walker.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  (i8io).  He  studied  medicine  with 
Governor  John  Brooks,  of  Medford.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Paris,  France,  he  returned  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Charlestown,  and  con- 
tinued here  for  over  thirty  years.  As  a  skillful  surgeon 
he  had  no  superior  in  the  State ;  as  a  physician  he  was 
successful  and  eminent.  His  practice  in  town  was  very 
large,  and  he  was  held  m  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
families  he  visited.  He  was  never  communicative  con- 
cerning his  patients,  or  very  gracious  in  his  replies  to 
the  inquiries  of  anxious  friends  as  to  their  condition, 
but,  in  spite  of  this  peculiarity,  he  had  their  full  confi- 
dence, they  being  sure  of  his  thoughtful  and  careful 
attention  to  the  cases  he  had  in  hand,  while  their  faith 
in  lus  ability  was  unbounded. 

Doctor  Walker  lived  on  Main  Street,  in  a  brick  house 
built  by  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  which  is  still  standing.  It 
is  on  the  original  site,  but  it  stood  back  from  Main 
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Street,  with  an  open  area  in  front  of  it  which  has  since 
been  covered  by  the  brick  building  in  which  are  now 
the  stores  of  Alonzo  Rand,  Joshua  Rea,  and  Horatio 
Wellington  &  Co^  and  the  hall  occupied  for  some  years 
as  headquarters  for  the  Republican  Party.  The  entrance 
to  the  Doctor  Walker  house  is  now  from  Harvard  Street 
only.  Formerly  the  estate  ran  through  from  Main  to 
Town  Hill,  now  Harvard  Street.  The  way  to  the  house 
was  from  Main  Street,  through  the  garden,  in  which 
there  were  several  large,  mde-spreading^  beautiful  horse- 
chestnut  trees,  while  on  Harvard  Street  was  a  brick 
stable,  which  is  still  there  though  now  used  for  a  shop. 
A  part  of  the  lower  story  of  the  house  was  used  for  an 
office  and  medical-school.  Among  the  students  and 
graduates  from  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Augustus  Whiting,  of  Haverhill ;  Dr.  Simeon  Whitney, 
of  Framingham;  Dr.  Joseph  W.  McKean,  of  Boston; 
Dr.  Charles  Walker ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Treadwell,  of  Salem ; 
Dr.  Francis  A  Willard,  whose  office  was  for  many  years 
in  the  building  in  the  Square  where  now  is  The  Enter- 
prise office;  Charles  J.  Bates,  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  son  of  Dr.  George  Bates,  former 
resident  in  town  and  for  a  long  time  naval-store  keeper ; 
Dr.  John  O.  Stone,  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  New  York ; 
Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  the  eminent  physician  of  Cambridge 
and  professor  in  Harvard  College ;  Dr.  Henry  Lyon,  our 
highly  valued  townsman ;  Dr.  Herman  E.  Davidson,  a 
Charlestown  boy,  afterwards  for  many  years  the  leading 
physician  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Howland 
Holmes,  of  Lexington ;  Dr.  Charles  Steams,  of  New 
York;  Dr.  John  A  Briggs,  of  Newburyport;  Drs. 
Richard  F.  Young,  Gideon  F.  Barstow,  and  Francis 
Hurd. 
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Major  Timothy  Walker 

Another  IVomliieiit  VuaSfy  —  Wilker  Street  —  Charlotte  Coahmaii 
— ^Thomat  BalL 


JUST  above  the  F&ine  Frothingfaam  estate  on  Main 
Street  was  the  residence  of  Major  Timothy 
Walker — an  oblong-sqoare  building  of  good  size, 
three  stories  high,  fronting  upon  a  grass  plot  and  garden. 
The  house  was  painted  white  with  green  blinds,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea  of  elegance  and 
good  taste  at  the  time.  Some  fine  trees  ornamented  the 
grounds,  which  were  inclosed  by  an  open  wooden  fence, 
also  painted  white.  The  estate  extended  down  from 
Main  Street  to  the  river,  and  on  the  river  was  a  wharf, 
«  Walker's  Wharf,"  where  for  some  years  a  large  business 
in  slaughtering;  packing;  and  shipping  beef  was  carried 
on  by  the  Major.  He  was  a  merchant,  always  full  of 
business,  interested  in  commerce,  and  an  operator  in 
real-estate.  He  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  town, 
which  he  was  constantly  improving.  Many  of  the 
buildings  erected  l^  him  are  still  standing. 

Major  Walker,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  ruddy-feced, 
strong-looking  man,  dignified  but  stem  in  his  manner, 
deliberate  in  his  movement,  decided  in  his  opinions. 
His  conversation  was  usually  preceded  by  a  *'  hem  I  *'  or 
clearing  of  the  throat,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
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Another  son  of  Major  Walker  was  Dr.  Charles  Walker. 
After  his  death  his  wife  (a  daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Jaques)  and  two  of  their  daughters  were  residents  in 
town  for  some  years  and  were  highly  esteemed  in  social 
circles. 

Two  of  the  daughters  of  Major  Walker  were  married 
to  {diysicians — Dr.  Augustus  Whiting,  of  HaverhiUt 
and  Dr.  Simeon  Whitney,  of  Framingham.  Doctor 
Whiting,  the  father  of  our  respected  townsman,  Dr. 
John  S.  Whiting,  resided  and  practised  in  Charlestown 
for  some  years  previous  to  his  death. 

Another  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Honorable  Samuel 
T.  Armstrong,  who  early  in  his  life  carried  on  the  print- 
ing business  in  the  brick  building  on  Main  Street  where 
now  William  P.  Henry  keeps  a  provision-store.  This 
building  was  erected  l^  James  C.  Edmands  about  1808, 
and  in  its  upper  story,  which  was  called  Edmands  Hall, 
the  meetings  of  the  First  Universalist  Society  were  held 
previous  to  the  buflding  of  their  church,  which  was 
dedicated  September  3,  181 1.  The  first  numbers  of 
TAe  PanopKst^  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  religious 
subjectSi  especially  to  the  promotion  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, were  published  here  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Boston  and  was  for  many  years 
a  noted  printer  and  book  publisher  on  Washington 
Street,  near  where  the  new  Ames  building  is  now  being 
erected  His  store  there  was  originally  known  as  No. 
50  Comhill,  a  portion  of  that  street  being  afterwards 
made  a  part  of  Washington  Street.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  religious  literature  for  the  orthodox  churches. 
Uriel  Crocker  and  Osmyn  Brewster  were  at  first  his 
apprentices,    then    his    partners,   and    afterwards   bis 
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successors  in  the  business^  which  was  coDtinued  in  the 
same  place  under  the  well-known  firm  name  of  Crocker 
&  Brewster  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  from 
1818  to  1876.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  one  (tf  the  early 
commanders  of  the  Warren  Phalanx,  a  famous  military 
organization  in  Charlestown,  chartered  in  1804.  He  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  for  two  terms,  and 
actuig  governor  for  ten  months  in  1835,  when  Governor 
Davis  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  1836  he  was  mayor  of  the  dty  of 
Boston,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  this  he  was 
president  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Major  Walker  was  the  wife 
of  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Fiaming- 
ham  Bank.  Another  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Eleazer  Edes  Bradshaw,  so  long  a  resident  on 
Main  Street  in  the  brick  buildmg  built  by  him  for  a 
residence  and  now  used  by  M.  J.  Enright  as  a  picture- 
store.  Miss  Lucy  Walker,  a  younger  daughter,  will  be 
remembered  for  her  active  interest  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  and  in  the  benevolent  work  of  the  town  and  dty. 
The  youngest  son  of  Major  Walker,  Rev.  Henry  Walker, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  (1830). .  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1838,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old. 

We  have  referred  to  meetings  held  in  Edmands  Hall 
in  the  early  days  of  Universalism  in  Charlestown. 
Hosea  Ballou,  Edward  Turner,  and  Sebastian  Streeter 
were  heard  many  times  in  that  upper  chamber.  Abner 
Knedand  was  the  stated  preacher  at  the  time  these 
meetings  were  hdd.  It  required  some  courage  to  attend 
them.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the  pious  people  of  that 
day  as  a  dangerous  thing  to  do^  and  a  pretty  strict  watdi 
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was  kept  to  see  who  would  dare  to  countenance  such  an 
unholy  movement.  *<When  we  passed  the  houses  of 
these  good  people,"  said  an  old  lady  to  the  writer, ''  we 
felt  that  we  were  being  marked  as  wicked  persons,  and 
we  were  often  told  that  what  we  heard  in  that  hall  would 
work  only  ruin  for  us,  here  and  hereafter/'  A  prominent 
deacon  in  the  town,  who  had  married  a  widow,  was  very 
kind  to  her  children,  one  of  whom  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  him ;  but  the  kiss  of  a£Fection  was  denied  to  the 
child  forever  after  he  had  learned  that  she  had  attended 
some  of  these  meetings.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  visit 
of  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain,  by  inquiry 
at  the  residences  of  the  people,  who  were  bemg  led  astray 
by  this  new  movement.  «  Are  there  any  sinners  in  this 
house?"  he  asked  the  good  woman  who  occupied  it. 
« Yes,"  she  replied,  *<  we  all  are  sinners,  and  if  you  are 
coming  in  there  will  be  one  more." 

One  of  the  good  deacons,  whose  brother-in-law  and 
partner  in  business  attended  and  was  interested  in  these 
meetings  of  the  Universalists,  was  reproving  him  for  his 
heresy,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  remark,  *'  My 
dear  brother,  I  cannot  look  upon  this  movement  as  you 
do."  **  Don't  you  '  brother '  me  when  we  are  discussing 
religious  matters  I"  angrily  exclaimed  the  deacon. 
''Don't  call  me  brother!" 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  for  us  to  contrast  the  narrowness 
of  that  time  with  the  liberality  of  to<lay ;  at  any  rate, 
to  appreciate  and  value  highly  the  excellent  spirit  gen- 
erally shown  among  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
present  time. 

DicBMBiR  28,  1889. 
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A  Chapter  of  History 

Saggattd  bjr  dK  Deuh  of  Pkoftwor  Boiten  —  Tbe  AUbcd 
noicHonli^  n  Harara  College* 


rIE  death  of  Prof essor  Boweot  of  Harvard  CoU^g^ 
suggests  a  duqpter  of  historical  notes  of  Charles- 
town  and  Charlestown  people  which  will,  I  tlunk, 
be  interesting  to  some  readers. 

Prof esscM*  Bowen  filled  for  a  long  period  the  position 
of  Alf ord  professor  of  natural  religion,  moral  phOoaophy, 
and  civil  poli^  in  Harvard  College.  That  professorship 
was  founded  by  John  Alford,  who  died  in  Charlestown» 
September  29^  176I9  leaving  a  wiU  in  which  he  directed 
that  a  certain  portion  of  his  estate  should  be  devoted  to 
''pious  and  charitable  purposes,"  the  selection  of  those 
purposes  to  be  determined  by  his  executors.  This 
bequest  was  afterwards  divided  by  the  executors  equalty 
between  Harvard  College,  Princeton  Coll^ge^  and  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
Harvard  Collq;e  received  its  proportion,  ^f  1362.8.5, 
Massachusetts  currency,  in  1765.  This  gift  and  its 
accumulation  was  the  foundatim  of  the  professorsh^  I 
have  referred  to^  which  was  established,  and  the  first 
professor  appdnted,  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John 
T.  Kirkland. 
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John  Alford,  whfle  he  lived  hi  Charlestown,  held  a 
good  deal  of  real-estate  in  the  town,  a  portion  of  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  street  which  now  bears  his 
name.  He  was  a  roan  of  prominence  and  had  been  in 
the  Colonial  CoundL  The  amomit  paid  by  his  executors 
to  Princeton  College  was  probably  the  same  as  that  to 
Harvard  College,  while  that  to  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  which  they 
received  in  1787,  was  (10^675. 

In  a  former  artide  I  have  referred  to  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Walker,  who  was  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  Har- 
vard Church  for  twenty-one  years  previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis.  Doctor  Walker  left  Charlestown 
to  take  the  Alford  professorship  in  Harvard  Coll^^e 
above  referred  to,  which  had  been  founded,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  the  bequest  of  a  dtizen  of  the  old  town  of 
Charlestown;  and  he  hdd  this  position  from  1839  till 
1853,  when  he  was  dected  president  of  the  college. 

His  successor  in  the  professorship  was  Francis  Bowen, 
who  was  bom  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Charlestown. 
TAe  Boston  Transcript  of  Wednesday,  Januaiy  22,  1890, 
with  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowen,  gives  a  sketch 
of  his  life  as  follows : 

Professor  Bowen  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  September 
8,  181 1.  One  of  his  grandfathers  was  a  farmer  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  other  a  farmer  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
of  a  large  family,  and  from  .an  early  age  had  to  depend 
upon  himself — at  least  to  a  considerable  extent — for 
support.  He  studied  for  a  while  in  the  Mayhew  School 
in  this  dty,  and  afterwards  he  was  a  derk  in  a  publishing 
house  here.  In  January,  1829,  he  entered  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  in  August,  1830^  he  was  admitted 
to  the  sophomore  class  at  Harvard  College,  so  wdl 
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prqnred  was  he  already  for  the  work  of  that  dass.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  fai  1833,  fai  the  dass  with 
Professor  Lovering;  Professor  Torrey»  the  kte  Professor 
Je£Enes  Toirey,  his  brother,  and  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  of 
Cambridge.  He  then  returned  to  Exeter  as  instructor 
in  mathematics,  and  two  years  later  he  reodvcd  the 
appointment  of  tutor  in  intellectual  philosophy  and 
political  economy  at  Harvard.  He  left  Harvard  in  1839, 
when  he  visited  Europe  and  spent  a  year  in  9tudy  and 
traveL  In  1843  ^^  succeeded  Doctor  Palfrey  as  editor 
and  proprietor  of  TAe  North  Affuriean  Review^  which 
he  conducted  for  deven  years.  His  unpopular  views  on 
the  Hungarian  question  were  challenged  by  the  late 
Robert  Carter  of  Boston,  an  early  free«oiler  and  a  waim 
admirer  of  Kossuth,  and  because  of  these  and  other 
unpopular  opinions  on  political  subjects  the  Harvard 
overseers  foiled  to  confirm  Mr.  Bowen's  appointment  as 
McLean  professor  of  history. 

In  1853  he  ^ivas  appointed  Alford  professor  of  natural 
religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  dvil  polity,  and  continued 
in  active  service  until  alx>ut  ten  years  ago^  when  he 
reduced  the  amount  of  his  lecturing  about  oneJialf .  He 
gave  his  remaining  courses  regularly  up  to  the  time  of 
his  resignation,  early  in  December,  1889.  He  contrib- 
uted four  lives  to  Sparks'  *<  Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy," and  in  1842  he  published  an  edition  of  AHrg^ 
and  a  volume  of  essays  on  philosophical  subjects ;  other 
works  from  his  hand  are  ''  Documents  of  die  Constih^ 
tion  of  England  and  America  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1 789,"  '<  Prindples  of  Political 
Economy  Applied  to  the  ConcUtion,  Resources,  and  Insti- 
tutions of  the  American  People,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Logic,** 
*< American  Political  Economy,"  ''Modem  Phik)aophy 
from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,"  and 
"  Gleanings  of  a  Literary  Life."  As  an  editor  he  issued 
many  valuable  volumes,  including  the  essays  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Dugald  Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  tiie 
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Human  Mind,'*  and  De  Tocqueville's  *<  Democracy  in 
America."  In  his  views  on  political  economy  Professor 
Bowen  was  oi9>06ed  to  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and 
MalthuSy  and  drew  an  elaborate  answer  to  his  theories  of 
philosophy  from  Mill  in  a  later  edition  of  the  *'  Logic'* 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1879. 
Within  the  past  five  years  he  had  served  on  a  United 
States  commission,  for  which  he  prepared  a  report  on 
silver.  In  his  coIlq;e  work  he  was  indefatigable  and  was 
a  prompt  and  constant  attendant  at  lectm'es.  Professor 
Bowen  was  one  of  the  popular  lecturers  of  the  Lowell 
Institute.  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  *'  Relation 
of  Science  to  Religion''  in  i849-'50»  and  afterwards 
gave  several  series  of  lectures  on  **  Political  Economy/' 
one  on  '<  American  and  English  Constitutions,"  and 
another  on  the  *' Later  English  Philosophers." 

FnutuART  I,  1890. 
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XXXVI 

The  Name  of  Austin 

It  Appeared  Very  Barty  and  Has  Held  a  Fhnninent  Podtioii 
in    the    Histcny    of  Charlettown  —  Nathaniel    Autm  — 


VERY  early  in  the  history  of  Charlestown  the  name 
of  Austin  appears  among  its  inhabitants,  and  all 
along  from  that  time  mitil  the  present  it  has  held 
a  prominent  position.  Richard  Austin,  who  came  here 
some  time  previous  to  16591  '^'^^^  ^^^  ancestor  of  the 
Austins  in  Charlestown  and  of  those  in  Boston,  many 
of  whom  have  been  distinguished  for  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  thrtftiness.  Richard  Austin's  name  is  on  the 
list  of  those  who  shared  in  a  division  of  land  by  the 
town  in  1659,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  freemen  in  1677.  His 
sons  and  grandsons  were  active  and  enterprising  business 
men,  some  of  them  officials  in  the  town,  and,  just  before 
the  Revolution  in  1775,  they  were  especially  useful  as 
members  of  patriotic  committees,  signers  of  remon- 
strances and  petitions  having  a  bearing  upon  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day,  and  in  urging  the  authorities  to 
active  measures  of  resistance  to  the  abuses  of  the  crown« 
The  names  of  Timothy,  John,  John  Jr.,  Nathaniel, 
Samuel,  and  Joseph  Austin,  citizens  of  Charlestown,  can 
be  found  on  these  papers,  and  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
Austin,  of  Boston,  were  among  the  most  patriotic  in  that 
town  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
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Richard  Austin  had  a  son,  Ebenezer,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Spragues  by  marriage^  and  who  was  a 
large  holder  of  real-estate  in  the  town.  Among  his  es- 
tates were  a  warehouse  and  wharf  which  were  bequeathed 
to  his  son,  the  second  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  father  of 
Nathaniel,  a  pewterer  by  trade,  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  who  accumulated  and  left  a  laxge  prop- 
^  erty,  chiefly  in  real-estate.  Nathaniel's  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Isaac  Rand,  a  man  of  note  belonging 
to  another  old  Charlestown  family.  His  sons  were 
General  Nathaniel,  Isaac,  William,  and  David ;  his 
daughters  were  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Brooks,  of 
Medford,  and  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Adams. 

General  Nathaniel  Austin  was  one  of  the  best4cnown 
men  in  Charlestown ;  and  he  was  widely  known  out  of 
the  town  as  a  public  official.  He  represented  the  town 
in  the  Legislature  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1812,  1831,  and  1838;  the  County  of 
Middlesex  as  senator  in  1832  and  1835,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Coundl  in  1836*  He  was  a 
Federalist,  and  the  opposition  candidate  in  1 8 1 2  was  his 
brother  William,  a  Democrat.  The  canvass  was  con- 
ducted with  great  energy  but  with  perfect  good  nature 
on  the  part  of  both.  Only  one  vote  decided  the  election 
between  them. 

Nathaniel  held  the  office  of  brigadier-general  of  the 
third  division,  Massachusetts  Militia,  between  1 8 1 5  and 
1820,  and  was  high  sheriff  of  the  Coimty  of  Middlesex 
for  eighteen  years,  from  18 14  to  1832.  Carrying  out 
the  sentence  of  death  for  Mike  Martin,  alias  Captain 
Lightfoot,  "  the  last  of  the  highwaymen,"  as  he  is  caUed 
in  Drake's  "  New  England  Legends  and  Folk-Lore,"  was 
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one  of  his  experiences  while  in  this  position.  Martin 
had  been  a  highwayman  in  Ireland,  his  native  countryt 
and  was  a  fugitive  in  America.  He  was  hanged  for  the 
robbery  of  Major  John  Bmy  on  Medford  Turnpike  as 
the  Major  was  returning  home  from  a  dinner-party  at 
Governor  Brooks'  in  Medford.  The  late  Philip  Hichbom, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago^  heard  the  story  of  the 
robbery  from  Major  Bray's  own  lips  the  afternoon  it  took 
place.  The  Major,  who  was  on  his  return  to  Boston, 
stopped  at  the  carriage-factory  of  Nathan  Lynde^  on 
Main  Street,  where  young  Hichbom  was  Apprenticed, 
and  related  what  had  happened: — the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  masked  man,  on  horseback,  who  presented  a 
pistol  and  demanded  his  valuables ;  the  giving  up  of  his 
watch  and  pocket-book,  and  the  escape  of  the  robber. 

General  Austin  lived  for  many  years  in  the  building 
at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Harvard  streets  which  was 
built  by  him  of  stone  brought  from  the  outer  Brewster 
Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  also  built  the  house  on 
Town  Hill,  now  occupied  by  the  Charlestown  Dispensary, 
of  the  same  kind  of  stone.  He  owned  this  island  at  the 
time,  and  had  constructed  an  artifidal  harbor  there  by 
cuttmg  a  canal  through  the  rock  and  closing  it  with  a 
gate.  He  commenced  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  this  was  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  in 
that  locality.  It  was  **  whistling  against  the  wind."  He 
erected  a  small  house  and  bam  on  the  island,  and  when 
the  stone-business  failed  tried  the  experiment  of  raising 
sheep  and  cattle.  Later,  for  many  summers,  a  small 
crop  of  hay  was  cut  under  his  personal  superintendence. 
All  the  whiles  he  was  unprofitably  employed,  but  it  was 
only  tardily  and  reluctantly  that  he  reached  the  condu- 
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Aon  that  *^  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candkr  *¥fl«i 
the  Warren  Bridge  was  macadamised  a  portion  of  the 
stone  used  was  brought  from  <*the  home  of  the  east 
wind,"  as  the  outer  Brewster  has  sometimes  been 
called. 

General  Austin  was  a  strong  advocate  of  and  worker 
for  free  bridges.  He  made  many  speeches  and  spent 
much  time  before  legislative  committees  in  the  interest  of 
the  town  and  city,  when  the  buildings  support,  and  care  of 
the  bridges  was  imder  consideration ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  rebuilding  the  Charles  River  and 
Warren  bridges. 

Judging  from  the  positions  hdd  by  him.  General 
Austin  must  have  been  a  pq>ular  young  man.  He  had 
strong  natural  powers,  was  gifted  in  speech,  and  was 
always  looked  upon  as  an  earnest,  honest  man.  In 
advanced  life  he  was  cheerful  and  entertaining,  and  was 
very  generally  liked  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  He  was  never  married,  and  for  many  years  spent 
much  time  in  the  old  Exchange  news-room  under  the 
Bunker  Hill  Bank,  in  the  Square.  Here,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more,  the  afifairs  of  the  town  and  city 
were  closely  looked  after ;  the  political,  religious,  busi- 
ness, and  social  questions  of  the  day  were  fully  discussed, 
and,  as  usual  with  such  institutions,  there  was  no  end  of 
gossip.  Men  of  all  classes  and  all  shades  of  opinion  met 
together  here,  and  sharpshooting  was  a  practice  allowable 
and  commoiL  In  the  news-room  the  General  was  surely 
a  character,  and  a  large  share  of  real  enjoyment  for  his 
associates  was  properly  placed  to  his  credit.  A  chapter 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  news-room,  and  to  several 
other  similar  associations  in  the  town,  would  be  inter- 
esting. 
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WiUiaxn  Austin  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
17989  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  in  the  class  with 
William  EUery  Channing  and  Joseph  Story.  In  1801 
he  delivered  an  omtion  before  the  Artillery  Company, 
on  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL  He  was  abroad  in  1802 
and  1803,  and  wrote  letters  tram  London  which  were 
printed  in  1804  and  read  with  much  interest.  In  1805 
he  was  wounded  in  a  dud  with  James  H.  Elliot,  the 
trouble  growing  out  of  a  political  newspaper  altercation. 
In  the  religious  controversy,  early  in  the  century,  he  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Unitarians,  and  in  1807  there  was 
published  from  his  pen  **An  Essay  on  the  Human 
Character  of  Jesus  Christ."  His  famous  story  of  ^*  Peter 
Rugg,  the  Missing  Man,''  appeared  originally  in  TAe 
New  England  Galaxy.  This  story,  never  forgotten  and 
still  interesting,  can  be  found  in  **  New  England  Legends 
and  Folk-Lore,"  published  in  1884.  Another  paper 
written  by  Mr.  Austin,  entitled  ««The  Late  Joseph 
Natterstrone,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  was 
printed  in  The  New  England  Magasine. 

Mr.  Austin  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  was 
eminent  at  the  bar  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex.  He  was 
a  prominent  man  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
representing  Charlestown  in  the  lower  branch  in  181 1, 
'14,  '16,  '27,  and  '34,  and  the  County  of  Middlesex  in 
the  Senate  in  i82i-'23.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1820.  His  residence  for 
many  years  was  on  Main  Street,  in  the  old  building  next 
to  Doctor  Whiting's  which  was  taken  down  in  1888. 
From  this  place  Mr.  Austin  removed  to  the  house  on 
the  comer  of  High  and  Wood  streets,  now  the  home  of 
the  famUy  of  his  son,  the  late  Francis  B.  Austin.    The 
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building  referred  to»  on  Main  Street,  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Austin  to  Catherine  Carleton,  who  occupied  it  for  a  long 
period  as  a  millinery  and  fancy  dry-goods  store.  Her 
stock  in  trade  was  a  marvel  for  excellence  of  selection 
and  varietyt  and  a  real  blessing  to  the  ladies  of  the  town 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  this  store  was  a  circulating  libraiyt  fully  stocked 
with  light  reading,  the  value  of  which  may  not  have  been 
so  unanimously  assented  to,  but  which  was  always  largely 
patronized. 

William  Austin  was  a  man  of  determination,  which 
was  shown  as  occasion  called  for  it.  Along  High  Street, 
between  Ehn  and  Cordis  Streets,  there  stood  formerly 
several  remarkably  large  and  fine  elm-trees.  One  of 
these,  the  grandest  of  all,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
opposite  the  head  of  Wood  Street,  and  nearly  in  front  of 
the  Austin  mansion.  There  came  a  time  when  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  looked  upon  it  as  an  obstruction 
to  travel,  and  by  vote  they  directed  the  superintendent 
of  streets  to  cut  it  down.  One  pleasant  morning  Cap- 
tain James  Deblois,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
street  department,  appeared  with  his  men  provided  with 
axes  to  carry  out  the  order.  Mr.  Austin,  who  had  been 
made  aware  of  what  was  to  be  done,  had  risen  early  and 
taken  a  position  by  the  tree  as  its  defender. 

*«I  understand,*'  he  remarked  to  Captain  Deblois, 
**  that  you  are  here  intending  to  destroy  this  beautiful 
tree.'* 

« That  is  so^"  replied  the  Captain.  **  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  vote  of  the  board  of  selectmen  authorizing  and 
directing  me  to  cut  it  down,  and  I  shall  obey  orders." 

'<  But  you  are  not  authorized,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Austin, 
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<*to  chop  ofiF  my  legs,  which  will  have  to  be  done  before 
the  blade  of  an  axe  touches  this  tree.'' 

«  Squire  Austin,"  said  Captain  Deblois»  **  I  have  great 
respect  for  you  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer;  but  you  know 
you  have  no  right  to  place  yourself  in  this  position,  and, 
if  you  persist,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

**  Ah,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  *<  I  am  prepared  for  that 
I  shall  defend  the  tree  and  defend  myself,  and  it  is  you 
who  must  take  the  consequences  if  you  advance  one  step 
farther  in  this  wicked  business.  And  you  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  town  with  me,  Captain  Deblois,  to 
know  that  I  am  in  earnest." 

While  this  incident  was  going  on  around  the  tree^  a 
remonstrance  which  had  been  signed  by  many  citizens 
had  reached  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  who  soon 
appeared  on'  the  spot  to  stay  proceedings ;  and  on  his 
assurance  that  nothing  further  would  be  done  imtil  after 
a  hearing  of  the  remonstrants,  Squire  Austin  left  his 
post  at  the  tree  and  went  home  to  a  late  breakfast  The 
old  tree  was  not  disturbed  for  years  after,  but  grew  on, 
admired  and  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  a  continued  joy  to  its  defender  as  long  as  he 
lived.  William  Austin  died  at  his  home  on  High  Street, 
June  27,  1841,  aged  sixty^hree  years. 

March  22,  1890. 
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XXXVII 

The  Austin  Family 

Arthur,  Henry,  Fnnds,  and  Junei  Anidn. 

THE  eldest  son  of  ^^^l]iam  Austin  was  called  by  his 
parents  Isaac,  but  he  afterwards  had  his  name 
l^;ally  changed  to  Arthur  Williams.  He  was 
bom  in  Charlestown  in  March,  1807 ;  was  fitted  for 
college  by  Abraham  Andrews  at  the  academy,  or  school, 
kept  by  him  on  Cordis  Street ;  entered  Harvard  Univer- 
sity at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1825.  He 
taught  a  district  school  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  for  two  winters  thereafter.  He  studied  law  with 
his  father,  and  with  Honorable  Eli  K.  Price,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  commenced  its  practice  in  Charlestown  in 
1828,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  In  1836  he 
was  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  reforming  and  reorganizing  the  fire  department. 
He  was  postmaster  in  the  town  from  1834  to  1839, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Sawyer. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  until  1840,  when  he 
switched  off  with  the  disaffected  crowd  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  hard  cider,  ''Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too''  campaign;  but  he  got  back  again  under  the 
standard  of  Polk,  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  War,  and  gave 
his  decided  support  to  Mr.  Cass  in  1848.  He  moved 
from  Charlestown  to  West  Roxbury,  where  he  was  one 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Norfolk  district  in  1852  and  1856. 
He  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  amd 
Charlestown  and  held  the  position  for  some  years  during 
the  administration  of  President  Buchanan.  He  was  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  the  Civil  War,  and  said  of  it,  in 
reply  to  a  request  to  j(»n  in  a  coUege  memorial^  <<  I  early 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  I  would  not  in  any 
voluntary  way,  shape,  or  manner  contribute  to  the  late 
infamous  war,  and  I  cannot  in  any  way  seek  to  com> 
memorate  it. 

In  West  Roxbury  he  selected  and  purchased  land  in 
a  romantic  and  wild  location,  and  by  the  labor  of  years 
and  a  large  expenditure  of  money  changed  it  into  a 
highly  cultivated  and  ornamental  farm,  garden,  and  place 
of  residence.  He  took  great  interest  in  carrying  on  this 
farm,  and  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  his  firiends,  and 
he  became  prominent  in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  Nor- 
folk County.  The  farm  was  afterwards  purchased  of 
him  by  the  dty  of  Boston  as  a  home  for  the  poor,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  retreat  for  persons  suffering  from  a 
mild  form  of  insanity. 

Mr.  Austin  was  rugged  and  strong  physicaUy,  of 
sanguine  temperament,  quick  in  motion,  very  active  and 
industrious;  a  bold  man  in  the  expression  of  his  own 
opinions,  but  severe  in  his  judgment  of  others,  and  too 
positive  for  lasting  popularity  or  influence.  He  gained 
the  full  confidence  of  his  friends  as  an  able  lawyer  and 
an  energetic  business  man,  and  was  the  executor  and 
trustee  of  many  large  estates.  He  died  August,  1884* 
and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
a  large  part  of  his  property.    The  plan  of  government 
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and  system  of  instruction  in  this  college  were  due  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  on  his  tombstone  is  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  there  at  his  request :  **  Author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  of  the  statute  of  Virginia 
for  religious  freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia." 

Heniy  D.  Austin,  another  son  of  William,  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1839,  <^  ^'^  ^ 
remembered  for  his  active  interest  and  ownership  in 
Charlestown  real-estate,  which  he  hdd  until  his  death 
only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
a  single  man,  and  his  residence  the  last  years  of  his  life 
was  in  a  neighboring  town,  but  he  kept  his  office  in  the 
dty  and  almost  every  day  could  be  seen  in  its  streets, 
busy  with  the  management  and  improvement  of  property 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  purchase  and  hold  as  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment 

But  few  men  have  ever  been  more  favorably  known 
in  Charlestown  than  the  late  Francis  B.  Austin,  another 
son  of  A^^iam  Austin.  A  quiet  gentleman,  of  strictest 
integrity,  who  followed  the  course  marked  out  for  him 
in  life  with  uniform  success,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  With  an  uncommonly  open  and  attractive  foce, 
and  a  heartiness  of  manner  which  at  once  assured  you 
of  sincerity,  his  greetings  stirred  up  reciprocal  feding 
and  always  gave  great  pleasure.  Generous  in  his  judg- 
ments of  others,  he  was  modest  in  the  eiqjression  of  his 
own  opinions,  yet  decided  in  his  views  and  ready  to  carry 
them  out  by  prompt  and  efficient  action.  Mr.  Austin 
was  brought  up  as  a  merchant,  commencing  his  business 
career  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  storey  but  was  afterwards 
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engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  at  first  with  his 
brother-in-law,  George  S.  Whitings  a  former  resident  of 
Charlestown,  and  later  as  the  head  of  the  well-known 
house  of  F.  B.  Austin  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  J^e  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Warren  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  and  of  Harvard  Unitarian  Society,  in 
which  he  took  a  very  active  interest.  He  was  ever 
mindful  of  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  city,  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  public  office,  choosing 
rather  to  serve  faithfully  in  the  ranks.  He  had  a  large 
and  continually  increasing  interest  in  the  real-estate  of 
the  district,  and  in  the  numerous  buildings  erected  by 
him  there  is  ample  evidence  left  of  his  enterprise  and 
superior  judgment  in  its  management. 

Honorable  James  Walker  Austin,  a  lawyer  of  high 
standing  in  Boston,  is  also  a  son  of  the  late  William 
Austin.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1849,  he  spent  some  years  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
was  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  there.* 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Honorable  John  S.  Sleeper, 
a  resident  of  Charlestown  for  some  years  while  he  was 
of  the  firm  of  Sleeper,  Dix  &  Rogers,  publishers  of  TA^ 
Boston  Journal,  Mr.  Sleeper  afterwards  removed  to 
Roxbury  and  was  one  of  the  mayors  of  that  city. 

William  Austin's  daughters  were  the  wives  of  Rev. 
James  Thurston,  A^Uiam  Prescott  Dexter  (son  of  Hon- 
orable Franklin  Dexter),  and  George  S.  Whiting.  Mrs. 
Whiting  was  well  known  for  the  deep  interest  shown  by 


*  Soon  alter  this  was  written,  an  interesting  book  entitled  "  literary 
Papers  of  William  Austin,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  his  son,  James 
Walker  Austin,''  was  paUished  by  UtUe  &  Brown,  hi  189a 
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her  in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  as  an  active  worker  in 
most  of  the  benevolent  associations  in  the  district. 

The  Austin  family,  from  first  to  last,  have  been  the 
owners  of  a  great  deal  of  real-estate  in  the  old  town« 
The  homes  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  family  were  in 
Charlestown  Square.  The  Bunker  Hill  National  Bank 
building  covers  a  lot  on  which  one  of  their  houses  for- 
merly stood,  and  Abbotsford  Hall,  with  a  part  of  the 
Waverley  House,  another.  Tudor's  Wharf  was  formerly 
Austin's  Wharf,  and  another  wharf  bearing  the  same 
name  and  belonging  to  General  Nathaniel  Austin  was 
on  the  creek  which  formerly  ran  up  from  the  river  in  the 
rear  of  the  State  Prison  nearly  to  Main  Street  The 
entrance  to  this  wharf  was  from  Austin  Street.  The 
Austins  had  estates  at  the  Neck,  near  the  Mill  Pond,  and 
along  Main  Street.  A  large  portion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  grounds  was  purchased  of  them  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  on  the  Mystic-river  shore  their  land-holding 
was  very  omsiderable. 

Within  the  writer's  recollection,  a  good  deal  of  the 
territory  between  Cross,  High,  Elm,  and  Bartlett  streets 
was  Squire  Austin's  pasture.  The  boys  of  that  day 
remember  it  as  a  place  on  which  they  were  allowed  to 
assemble  as  a  playground,  where  foot-ball,  base-ball,  high 
and  low  rickets,  kite-flying,  bird-trapping,  and  so  forth, 
each  had  its  season.  There  was  a  pond  in  the  lowest 
part  of  this  pasture,  on  which  in  the  winter  large  gather- 
ings of  young  people  enjoyed  the  healthful  exercise  of 
skating.  Sometimes,  late  in  the  summer,  marsh  birds 
on  their  way  south  from  their  breeding-places  in 
the  north  would  drop  down  and  make  a  halt  here. 
Flocks  of  yellow-shanks  running  along  the  margin  of 
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wtc  ifnifjHbcrM  to  hsvc  docd  socd^  flid  some  ok  tiicoi 
were  wickedljr  dioL 

TbcK  facts  doublleM  teem  tttmigt  and  incredibfe  to 
uic  ycnog  peofiie  of  to-da^,  but  diere  ve  &  few  ok  qi 
left  irtio  icincmber  wfaen^  from  Hig^  Street  to  the  river, 
there  were  no  hniHingi  nve  a  mnD  bun  failf-vjj  down 
Elin  Street,  and^  weQ  on  towards  die  diore^  in  a  lane 
wUcfa  is  now  indnded  in  Everett  Street,  a  Ettle  one-storjr 
houses  painted  ydkw,  occupied  bgr  John  CaviD,  twine> 
maker,  and  anodier,  never  painted,  die  home  of  dd  Mr. 
Rice^  the  gloomano&ictaier.  Very  near  these  houses 
was  die  "  old  cdhr,**  where  cfanns,  dog  on  the  beach,  and 
vq^etaUes,  taken  from  the  ahnshoose  gnden  near  by, — 
sometinies  with  leave,  but  oftener,  I  fear,  widMrat, — 
were  baked  and  eaten  with  great  gusto  by  roguish  bojfs 


The  bying  out  of  Green  and  Bartlett  streets,  and  the 
cutting  up  of  the  pastures  into  house4ots,  will  do  to  tdl 
about  in  some  other  chapter. 

AnuL  12,  1890. 
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XXXVIII 


The  Bridge  Family 

Its  High  Standing  —  Matthew  Bridge  —  Samnd  J.  Bridge  — 
The  Family  Estate  on  Town  Hill  —  Lafayette's  Second 
Visit  to  Charlestown. 


THE  first  chapter  in  this  collection  contained  a 
description  of  the  Dexter  estate,  a  portion  of 
which  is  now  the  headquarters  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  A  good 
deal  was  said  in  it  about  Nathan  Bridge,  one  of  its 
former  occupants,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  garden 
connected  with  it  and  made  it  famous.  He  was  the  son 
of  Matthew  Bridge,  who  came  to  Charlestown  from 
Lexington  in  1785,  and  who  lived  here  from  that  time 
until  his  death,  November  24,  1814,  when  he  was  sixty- 
six  years  old.  In  September,  1882,  Samuel  J.  Bridge, 
who  also  was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Charlestown, 
presented  to  the  City  of  Cambridge  the  statue  of  his 
ancestor,  John  Bridge,  the  Pilgrim,  which  was  unveiled 
with  imposing  ceremonies  November  28,  1882,  and  now 
stands  on  Cambridge  Common.  Matthew  Bridge  was  a 
descendant  of  this  Pilgrim  pioneer  who  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, then  called  Newtown,  in  1632,  and  whose  record 
as  a  citizen  of  that  town  for  thirty  years  shows  him  to 
be  fully  worthy  of  the  memorial  statue  which  has  been 
set  up  in  his  honor. 
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In  1884  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages, 
**  An  Account  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Bridge^''  was 
published,  which  shows  the  high  standing  of  the  family 
in  New  England  and  in  the  country.  A  summing  up  of 
the  record  appears  in  a  letter  of  Samuel  J.  Bridge  to 
another  of  the  descendants,  which  I  have  seen  in  print. 
In  it  is  given  a  long  list  of  public  offices,  national  and 
State,  which  have  been  held  by  members  of  this  famfly, 
including  a  president  of  the  United  States  (Garfield)  and 
other  high  officials,  and  condudea  with  the  remark  which 
would  seem  to  be  fully  warranted,  <'  No  family  in  New 
England  can  show  a  better  record." 

Matthew  Bridge,  of  Charlestown,  was  a  merchant  and 
shipK)wner.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  the  head  are 
said  to  have  sent  out  the  first  copper-bottomed  vessels 
from  the  port  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  holding  important 
pubUc  offices.  He  was  in  the  Legislature  as  represent- 
ative from  Charlestown  in  1803  and  1808,  and  in  the 
Senate  in  1809  and  1812.  He  was  a  large  holder  of 
real-estate  and  a  man  of  much  property  for  his  time. 
His  residence  was  on  Town  Hill,  now  Harvard  Street, 
in  the  large  and  handsome  wooden  house  which,  with  its 
grounds,  was  purchased  by  Moses  A.  Dow  and  taken 
down  to  give  place  to  several  brick  buildings  erected  by 
him  on  Harvard  Street  and  Harvard  Place. 

The  grounds  connected  with  the  Bridge  estate  formerly 
extended  nearly  to  the  Square,  and  were  used  for  a 
garden  and  kept  in  attractive  order.  They  were  higher 
than  the  street  and  protected  by  a  stone  wall  running 
along  it.  In  the  garden  were  many  fine  trees  —  among 
them  several  English  walnuts,  the  only  trees  of  this  kind 
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I  have  ever  heard  of  in  town.*  The  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhoody  it  is  believed,  were  somewhat  troublesome  to 
the  family  when  the  fruit  of  these  trees  was  nearly  ready 
for  picking. 

Before  Matthew  Bridge  died  in  1814,  the  brick  house 
now  generally  known  as  the  home  of  the  late  Francis 
Childs  was  built  by  him  in  the  lower  part  of  this  garden, 
and  was  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Seth  Knowles.  Mr. 
Bridge  left  three  children  —  Alice,  the  wife  of  Eben 
Baker;  Nathan,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article;  and  Sallie  —  Mrs.  Knowles.  By  his  will  he 
gave  his  mansion-house  estate  to  Mrs.  Baker,  the  new 
brick  house  on  Town  Hill  to  Mrs.  Knowles,  and  to  the 
children  of  his  son  Nathan  the  estate  on  Green  Street 
occupied  by  their  father.  He  had  other  estates,  which 
were  given  to  the  children,  but  these  were  spedaUy 
mentioned  and  given  to  them  as  homes.  Mrs.  Baker 
remained  in  her  father's  mansion  as  long  as  she  lived — 
until  January,  1858 ;  and  Mr.  Dow  got  his  title  to  the 
estate  from  her  heirs.  Mrs.  Baker  had  two  sons  — 
Matthew,  who  was  a  physician  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Ebenezer,  before  referred  to  as  a  student  in 
the  dvil-engineering  office  of  Samuel  M.  Felton. 

The  office  of  The  Charlestaum  Entetprise  is  in  a 
building  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Baker 


*  After  the  above  was  fint  printed  I  recdred  a  pleasant  note  from 
my  friend,  I.  P.  T.  Edmands,  in  wliich  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
large  Kngliah  walnnt-tree  in  the  garden  of  the  estate  on  Salem  Street 
owned  and  occupied  by  him  some  years  ago,  which  he  supposed  was  the 
only  one  in  this  region.  He  gave  it  especial  care  on  this  aocount»  and 
at  the  time  of  its  last  bearing  kept  some  of  the  nuts  in  memory  of  the 
tree.  The  land  on  which  it  grew  was*  I  think,  origfaially  a  part  of  the 
Harrison  or  Baldwin  estate. 
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and  her  f ather,  Matthew  Bridge^  and  which  has  a  marked 
history  if  it  could  all  be  told. 

Nathan  Bridge,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Baker,  and  his 
family  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  artide  on  the 
Dexter  estate. 

Seth  Knowlesy  the  husband  of  Salfie  Bridge,  was  a 
merchant  and  for  many  years  a  noted  man  in  the 
town.  He  xepresented  it  in  the  Legislature  in  1816, 
i822-'23;  was  in  the  Senate  in  i824-'25,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  in  1820.  He  hved  in  the 
brick  house  on  Town  Hill  (Harvard  Street),  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  from  the  time  it  was  built  tQl 
about  1830,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  There  was  a 
fine  garden  belonging  to  this  homestead.  To  stop  to 
admire  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  flower-beds  was  common  for  passers-by. 

Referring  to  this  garden.  Dr.  Abraham  R.  Thompson 
used  to  tell  a  good  story  about  a  highly  respected  deacon 
of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  town.  One  day  in  early 
summer,  when  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  air  balmy,  the 
doctor  was  making  his  morning  round  on  horse-back,  and 
drew  up  by  the  side  of  the  deacon  who  was  looking 
through  the  open  fence  at  this  garden. 

"  Good  morning,  neighbor  I  *'  said  the  doctor.  **  This 
is  very  bright,  sunny  weather  for  the  gardens,  and  we 
ought  to  thank  Mr.  Knowles  for  this  fine  show  of 
beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  and  for  his  generosity  in 
providing  for  the  public  enjoyment." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  deacon,  **  this  b  a  veiy  pretty  show ; 
but  is  it  wise  to  spend  so  much  time  and  money  on  such 
frivolous  things?  It  seems  as  if  our  friend's  thought 
should  be  on  more  serious  matters." 
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"I  have  never  looked  upon  flowen  as  frivolous 
things/'  replied  the  doctor^  '*  or  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty  in  scattering  them  so  profusely  over 
the  face  of  Nature.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  earth 
that  does  not  send  up  some  bright  little  flower  to 
quicken  love  and  to  cheer  us  on  the  pathway  of  life; 
not  a  nook  or  cranny,  even,  where — " 

''True,  true,"  interrupted  the  deacon;  ''that  is  a 
point  I  had  not  considered.  Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Knowles 
is  very  kind  to  place  his  beautiful  flower4)ed  where 
passera-by  can  enjoy  it." 

The  spurs  pressed  lightly  upon  the  sides  of  his  horse 
as  the  doctor  rode  away,  and  the  deacon  was  left  to 
enjoy  the  flowers  and  to  sigh  less  over  the  errors  of  his 
friend  Knowles. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Church,  one  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bimker  Hill  Bank,  and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  and  of  its 
first  board  of  directors.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  was  also  on 
the  building-committee.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  comer-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid,  June 
17,  1825, — the  occasion  of  a  grand  celebration  made 
forever  memorable  by  a  visit  from  General  Lafeiyette  and 
the  eloquent  address  of  Daniel  Webster, — the  Knowles 
mansion  was  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  ladies ; 
and  in  a  very  interesting  book  by  Josiah  Quincy,  pub- 
lished in  1883,  entitled  "Figures  of  the  Fast,"  there  is 
an  account  of  this  reception,  taken  from  a  journal  kept 
by  a  sister  of  Mr.  Quincy.    She  says : 
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On  arriving  at  Charlestown  we  drove  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Knowles  (one  of  the  marshals)  where  it  had  hem 
arranged  that  the  ladies  should  assemble.  All  the  rooms 
of  the  house  were  crowded  with  company  and  we  were 
received  with  great  kindness  and  civility  by  its  mistress. 
The  ladies  vied  with  eadi  other  in  the  elegance  ol  their 
dresses,  and  their  variety  afforded  us  ample  entertain- 
ment  during  the  hour  we  passed  there,  before  we  were 
permitted  to  secure  our  places  to  hear  the  oration.  We 
found  foreigners  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union ;  among  them,  of  course,  many  of  our  acquaint- 
ances —  BIrs.  Webster,  liiss  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  and  others.  The  bitter  is  a  gentleman  of 
taste  and  cultivation.  He  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm 
of  the  visit  of  Labette  to  this  country.  **  I  was  in  the 
carriage  with  the  General,"  said  he,  <'  when  he  entered 
Hartford.  La&yette  was  describing  to  me  the  sufferings 
he  underwent  at  Olmutz,  when  we  came  to  a  place  where 
the  crowd  had  collected  to  welcome  him.  His  descrip- 
tion was  rendered  inaudible  by  the  cheers  which  rent  the 
air.  Lafayette  bowed  to  the  people,  and  then  turning  to 
me  said  with  emphasis,  *  These  are  indeed  the  extremes 
of  human  life  I'  To  which  I  replied,  'They  are  ex- 
tremes which  no  mortal  but  you  have  been  permitted  to 
behold.' " 

After  Mr.  Knowles  removed  to  Boston  the  house 
became  the  residence  of  Edward  Everett,  concerning 
whom,  and  its  other  occupants,  something  may  be  said 
in  subsequent  pages. 

April  26,  1890. 
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XXXIX 

The  Statue  of  Harvard 

The  Gift  of  Simnd  J.  Bridge — Addren  of  Dr.  George  E. 


IN  the  previous  chapter  I  alluded  to  the  statue  of  John 
Bridge,  the  Pilgrim  pioneer,  and  to  Samuel  J.  Bridge^ 
for  some  years  a  citizen  of  Charl»town,  who  presented 
it  to  the  city  of  Cambridge.  I  desire  now  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  another  statue  interesting  to  Charles- 
town  people  inasmuch  as  it  perpetuates  the  memory  of, 
an  early  citizen  of  the  town  whose  love  for  learning  and 
whose  generosity  made  him  the  founder  of  Harvard 
College.  The  statue  of  John  Harvard,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  college  in  Cambridge,  was  the  gift  of  Samuel  J. 
Bridge,  and  to  him  are  we  indebted  for  whatever  of 
pleasure  and  gratification  the  fact  of  its  erection  affords 
us.  • 

It  may  be  interesting  to  make  some  further  reference 
to  the  history  of  this  statue.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Alumni 
of  Harvard  University  on  commencement  day,  June  27, 
1883,  the  presiding  officer  read  the  following  iMer : 

To   THE    President    and    Fellows   op    Harvard 

College  : 

Gentiemen  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  you  an 

ideal  statue  in  bronze,  representing  your  founder,  the 

Rev.  John  Harvard,  to  be  designed  by  Daniel  C.  French, 
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of  Conoordy  and  to  be  placed  in  the  south  end  of  the 
inclosure  m  which  Memorial  Hall  stands.  If  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  accept  this  offer,  I  propose  to  contract  at 
once  for  the  woriC  including  an  appropriate  pedestal; 
and  I  am  assured  that  the  same  can  be  in  place  by  June 
I,  1884.    I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Samuel  J.  Bridoe. 

Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  who  was  present  and  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner,  referring  to  the  subject,  said : 

It  is  delightful  for  me  to  have  heard  for  the  first  time 
this  day  that  one  of  my  boys  [turning  to  Mr.  Bridge],  a 
membor  of  Harvard  Church  Society  in  Charlestown, 
is  to  give  to  the  college  a  statue.  It  must  be  an  ideal 
one ;  but  our  ideals,  we  are  told,  are  always  perfection ; 
and,  if  there  ever  ought  to  be  a  perfect  exposition  of  a 
good  and  lovable  man;  it  must  be  that  of  Jolm  Harvard. 

The  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue  took  place 
October  15,  1884,  before  a  large  audience  in  Sanders 
Theater  and  on  the  grounds  where  the  statue  was  placed. 
Doctor  Ellis,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bridge  and  by  official 
invitation,  made  the  presentation  speech.  It  will  be 
needless  for  me  to  speak  of  its  appropriateness,  point, 
and  eloquence,  but  I  may  with  propriety,  perhaps,  quote 
a  few  extracts  from  it.  Referring  to  Mr.  Bridge,  and  to 
his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him,  which  dated 
back  more  than  forty  years,  he  said : 

He  has  been  a  wide  wanderer,  a  traveler  in  all  lands, 
having  more  than  once  circled  the  globe.  As  a  confi- 
dential agent  of  our  government  for  many  years  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  he  faithfully  discharged  high  trusts.  He 
has   liberally  endowed   many  aids  to  education,  and 
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fostered  many  young  men  in  their  school  and  college 
course.  Holding  in  venerating  regard  his  descent  from 
one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  this  place^  he  has 
caused  a  representative  statue  of  him,  as  a  PQgrim,  to  be 
planted  near  by  us  on  the  Common,  a  gift  to  the  city. 
And  now  he  has  done  a  similar  loving  service  to  the 
coll^;e.  The  two  statues  commemorate  two  worthies 
of  our  earliest  years,  who  doubtless  met  on  this  virgin 
soil ;  and  who,  we  can  imagine^  may  now  exchange  from 
their  metal  enshroudings  some  grave  recognitions. 

In  a  quotation  which  Doctor  Ellis  makes  from  the 
oldest  extant  document  in  type  which  clearly  recognizes 
the  existence  of  Harvard  Collq;e, — a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1643,  entitled,  ''New  England's 
First  Fruits  in  Respect  to  the  Progress  of  Learning  in 
the  College  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and 
so  forth, — this  mention  of  John  Harvard  is  made : 

And  as  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect 
this  great  work,  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of 
one  Mr.  Harvard  (a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of 
learning  then  living  amongst  us)  to  give  the  one-half  of 
his  estate  (it  being  in  all  about  £1700)  towards,  the 
erection  of  a  collq;e,  and  all  his  library.  . 

Referring  to  Mr.  Harvard,  Doctor  Ellis  says : 

He  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Charlestown  in 
this  Colony,  August  i,  1637.  Wiih  Ann,  his  wife^  he 
became  a  member  of  the  church,  which  gave  him  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  November  i,  1637.  He 
received  grants  of  land  from  the  town  and  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  on  **  providing  some  laws."  He 
had  built  a  comfortable  dwelling,  the  site  of  which  b 
known  in  Charlestown.    It  was  occupied  by  the  minister 
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of  the  town  after  his  death.  Chief  Justice  Sewall  tells 
us  of  his  enjoying  its  hospitality  on  the  night  of  January 
26»  i697»  and  of  the  pious  and  grateful  memory  of  John 
Harvard  which  came  to  him  in  his  chamber :  <<  Jany.  26, 
1697, 1  lodged  at  Charlestown,  at  Mrs.  Shqpard's,  who 
tells  me  Mr.  Harvard  built  that  house.  I  lay  in  the 
chamber  next  the  street.  As  I  lay  awake  past  midnight 
in  my  meditation,  I  was  affected  to  consider  how  long 
agoe  God  had  made  providon  for  my  comfortable  Lodg- 
ing that  nighty  seeing  that  was  Mr.  Harvard's  house. 
And  that  led  me  to  think  of  Heaven,  the  House  not 
made  with  hands  which  God  for  many  Thousands  of 
years  has  been  storing  with  the  richest  furniture  (saints 
that  are  from  time  to  time  placed  there)  and  that  I  had 
some  hopes  of  bdng  entertained  in  that  Magnificent, 
Convenient  Palace,  every  way  fitted  and  fiumished. 
These  thoughts  were  very  refreshing  to  me." 

In  another  reference  to  Mr.  Harvard,  Doctor  Ellis 
says: 

The  young  scholar  and  minister — hardly  could  he 
have  been  thirty  years  of  age — felt  upon  him  the  touch 
of  mortal  disease.  He  thought  of  the  property,  consid- 
erable for  those  days,  which  he  had  left  in  England.  By 
a  nuncupative  will  preceding  his  death  (September  24, 
1638,  N.  S.)  he  bequeathed  the  half  of  his  estate  to  the 
college.  No  probate  or  administration  on  his  will  appears 
as  having  been  made  here.  The  college  records  appear 
to  recognize  the  receipt  of  only  half  the  amount  of  his 
bequest.  The  brooding  troubles  of  the  dvil  war  in 
England  may  have  hindered  or  impaired  its  transmissicm. 
We  know  Imn  to  have  been  bdoved  and  honored,  a 
well  trained  and  accomplished  scholar  of  the  type  then 
esteemed.  There  is  a  tender  reverence  in  eveiy  early 
mention  of  him.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  in  the  words 
of  Cotton  Mather  of  another,  that  he  left  his  old  English 
home  and  took  New  England  on  his  way  to  heaven. 
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Not  far  from  Charlestown  Square  stood  the  house 
built  by  John  Harvard,  in  which  Chief  Justice  SewalU 
on  the  night  of  January  26, 1697,  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Mrs.  Shepard  and  was  refreshed  by  his  midnight 
meditations.  It  is  good  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Harvard,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  have  a 
Harvard  Church,  Harvard  School,  Harvard  Street, 
Harvard  Square^  and  the  Harvard  monument  in  the  old 
Phipps  Street  burial-ground  to  aid  in  keeping  it  alive  and 
forever  green.  It  is  well  frequently  to  refer  to  his  noble 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  as  an  example  to  those  who 
are  continuing  the  history  of  the  good  old  town,  and 
upon  whose  intelligence  and  character  its  future  reputa- 
tion must  depend. 

In  closing  the  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue, 
President  Eliot  of  the  college  made  these  remarks: 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  declare  that  the  University 
gratefully  accepts  the  interesting  and  inspiring  memorisd 
of  John  Harvard  which  generosity  and  genius  have  con- 
spired to  produce.  The  university  counts  of  inestimable 
worth  the  lessons  which  this  pure,  gentle^  resolute  youth 
will  teach  as  he  sits  in  bronze  looldng  wistfully  into  the 
western  sky.  He  will  teach  that  one  disinterested  deed 
of  hope  and  faith  may  crown  a  brief  and  broken  life  with 
deathless  fame.  He  wUl  teach  that  the  good  which  men 
do  lives  after  them,  fructified  and  multiplied  beyond  all 
power  of  measurement  or  computation.  He  will  teach 
that  from  the  seed  which  he  planted  in  loneliness,  weak- 
ness, and  sorrow,  have  sprung  joy,  strength,  and  energy 
ever  fresh,  blooming  year  after  year  in  this  garden  of 
learning,  and  flourishing  more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on, 
in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  Let  us  go  and  look  at 
the  silent  and  impressive  teacher. 
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The  statue  was  then  uncovered,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  undergraduates  of  the  college  found  expression 
in  cheers  nine  times  repeated;  then,  with  '«'iahl  'lahl 
'lah  I  '*  as  many  times  given,  first  for  the  donor  and  then 
for  the  sculptor,  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were 
closed. 


Samuel  J.  Bridge  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  church  erected  for  Stair  King  in  San  Francisco^ 
California,  and  is  a  large  contributor  to  the  statue  of  Mr. 
King  soon  to  be  set  up  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  looking  at 
the  model  of  this  statue  in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
French,  in  New  York.  It  presents  a  pleasing  and  sat- 
isfactory likeness  of  Mr.  King^  and  when  cast  in  bronze 
it  must  be  looked  upon  with  fiivor  as  a  fine  work  of  art. 
When  it  is  set  up,  it  will  commemorate  the  successful 
and  useful  life  of  a  noble  man  whose  genius  and  patriot- 
ism earned  for  him  a  world-wide  fame.  And  will  it  not  be 
pleasing  to  remember  that  his  boyhood  and  young  man- 
hood were  spent  in  Charlestown ;  that  the  development 
of  his  charming  character  and  wonderful  powers  of  mind 
was  commenced  here ;  that  his  attractive  personal  qual- 
ities were  enjoyed  here  for  years,  and  that  his  interest 
in  the  place,  and  in  the  friends  who  remained  in  it,  was 
never  lost? 

The  early  days  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  his  life  in 
Charlestown,  and  his  promise  of  growth  at  that  time, 
must  be  the  subject  of  notice  later  on. 

Mat  io,  1890. 
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XL 

Edward  Everett 

Elected   Governor    while    a    Readou    of   Charlettown  —  Hit 
Addrenet —  Reminiiencet. 


AFTER  the  removal  of  Seth  Knowles  from  Charles- 
town  to  Boston,  the  house  on  Town  Hill,  or 
Harvard  Street,  a  description  of  ^ndiich  I  have 
given,  became  the  residence  of  Edward  Everett,  who 
lived  in  it  for  six  or  seven  years.  He  had  previously 
occupied  the  John  Odin  estate  on  the  summit  of  Winter 
Hill,  then  a  part  of  Charlestown.  The  square  house  at 
the  junction  of  Broadway  and  the  road  leading  to  Med- 
ford,  fronting  directly  down  the  hill  and  now  known  as 
the  Hittenger  house,  was  once  the  home  of  the  distin- 
guished scholar,  and  many  of  the  papers  and  speeches 
which  in  early  life  made  him  famous  and  popular  were 
doubtless  written  and  prepared  under  that  roof.  After 
his  removal  to  Harvard  Street  he  showed  much  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  was  oftentimes  a  speaker 
and  adviser  on  important  questions  under  consideration 
at  political  and  public  meetings.  He  looked  with  great 
favor  upon  the  Charlestown  Lyceum,  attended  many  of 
its  lectures,  gave  occasional  lectures  himself,  and  hon- 
ored by  his  presence  the  social  gatherings  and  entertain- 
ments sometimes  given  after  the  close  of  the  meetings. 
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He  was  a  pew-ludder  and  regular  attendant  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
sermons  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker. 

While  a  resident  of  the  town  Mr.  Everett  rqprcsented 
the  Middlesex  district  in  the  Congress  of  tl:^  United 
States,  and  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  while 
a  citizen  of  Charlestown.  He  was  bom  in  Dorchester, 
April  1 1,  17949  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Coll^^e  in 
181 1,  and  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  for  two  years 
previous  to  February,  1814,  when  he  was  ordained  and 
settled  as  the  pastor  of  Brattle  Street  Church  m  Boston, 
two  months  before  his  twentieth  birthday.  One  year 
later  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  literature 
in  Harvard  College.  He  then  visited  Europe,  studied 
two  years  in  the  University  of  G5ttingen  and  traveled 
extensively,  returning  m  the  spring  of  18 19  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  In  1822  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Brooks,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  of  Medford,  and  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel 
Gorham,  who  was  a  resident  of  Charlestown  all  his  life 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  In 
1824  Mr.  Everett  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge  and  made  his  mem- 
orable address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette,  who  was  present 
He  was  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  1825  to  1835,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1836  to  1840^  Minister  to  En^^d  from  1841  to 
1845,  president  of  Harvard  CoU^^e  from  1846  to  1849, 
Secretary  of  State^  succeeding  his  intimate  friend  Daniel 
Webster,  from  November,  1852,  to  March,  1853,  and 
United  States  Senator  from  that  time  until  his  retire- 
ment to  private  life  in  1854  on  account  of  lack  of  health. 
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In  i860  he  consented  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  con- 
servative party  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Everett 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  although  a  full  bipgraphy 
of  the  eminent  scholar  and  statesman  is  easily  obtained 
and  is  perhaps  familiar  to  almost  every  one. 

Mr.  Everett  delivered  many  addresses  in  Charlestown, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

Address  in  commemoration  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  First  Church,  August  i, 
1826. 

Oration  on  the  **  History  of  Liberty/'  delivered  in  the 
First  Church  on  the  occasion  of  a  celebration  by  the 
dtizensy  July  4,  1828. 

Address  on  the  completion  and  setting  up  of  the 
Harvard  monument  in  the  old  Phipps  Street  burial- 
ground,  September  26,  1828. 

Address  on  the  Settlement  of  Massachusetts,  deliv- 
ered before  the  Charlestown  Lyceum  at  its  celebration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  >/^throp^ 
June  28,  1830. 

Address  on  the  Workingmen's  Party,  delivered  before 
the  Charlestown  Lyceum,  October  6,  183a 

Address  at  a  public  dinner  in  Charlestown,  June  17, 
1836. 

Oration  delivered  in  one  of  the  large  ship-houses  in 
the  Navy  Yard,  June  17,  1850^  on  the  occasion  of  the 
joint  cdebration  by  the  Monument  Association  and  the 
City  of  Charlestown  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

By  request  of  the  City  Council  of  Charlestown  his 
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address  on  the  Character  of  Washington,  which  had  been 
delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
Boston,  February  22,  1856,  was  repeated  in  the  Wm- 
throp  Church,  Ifoy  3,  1856. 

Address  delivered  on  the  Monument  grounds,  June 
17, 1857,  presenting  the  statue  of  Warren  to  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  on  the  occasion  of  the  joint 
cdebxation  of  the  day  by  the  association  and  the  dty. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  in  Harvard  Church, 
January  9,  1858. 

Address  on  Franklin,  in  Harvard  Chwch,  January  20^ 
1861. 

The  opening  lecture  in  the  Mishawum  literary  Asso- 
ciation course  was  delivered  by  him,  in  the  Universalist 
Church,  November  12,  1861,  his  subject  bemg  <'The 
War  and  Its  Causes  " ;  and  his  famous  lecture  on  Astron- 
omy, originally  given  in  Albany,  was  repeated  in  the 
Harvard  Church. 


When  Mr.  Everett  delivered  his  address  on  the  Char- 
acter of  Washington,  he  was  introduced  by  Mayor 
Sawyer,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said: 

Among  the  many  blessings  and  privileges  which  as  a 
people  we  enjoy,  prominent  and  precious  is  the  privil^^e 
of  contemplating  and  studying  the  life  and  character  of 
Washington.  The  wonderful  prosperity  of  our  country, 
with  the  changes  that  are  continually  going  on  about  us, 
demands  such  constant  activity,  such  a  shirt  of  our  time 
and  thought,  that  proper  regard  for  true  life — upright- 
ness, faithfidness,  and  friendliness  —  at  times  seems 
almost  impossible.  Absorbed  in  the  projects  and 
novelties  about  us,  we  grow  selfish,  uncharitable^  pre- 
sumptious.    We  need  some  great  example  of  virtue  to 
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control  our  thought  and  regulate  our  action.  And  this 
example  we  have  in  the  character  of  Washington.  His 
noble  generosity,  devoted  patriodsm,  earnest  faith,  and 
thorough  integrity — these  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us» 
to  temper  our  ambition,  to  deepen  our  responsibility,  and 
to  keep  us  united  and  free.  Cherishing  such  sentiments, 
and  grateful  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  had 
prqpared  and  delivered  in  several  phces  a  most  accept- 
able and  perfect  address  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  recognizing  the  honor  to  the  city  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing, the  City  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  asked  for  its 
repetition  in  Charlestown.  The  distinguished  gentleman, 
of  whom  we  ^u^  proud  to  speak  as  a  former  resident 
here,  honors  us  with  his  presence,  and  you  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.  I  should  only 
fail  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  full  expression  to  the 
gratification  I  fed  in  being  able  to  introduce  to  you,  as 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Everett. 

In  beginning  his  address  Mr.  Everett  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  reference  to  Charlestown  and  his  former 
residence  here: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  appearing  before  you  this 
evening.  In  doing  so  I  review  the  agreeable  recollection 
of  my  residence  among  you  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  and 
of  our  kindly  relations  as  constituent  and  representative, 
as  neighbor  and  friend.  Nearly  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  crowded  with  various  incidents,  but  they  have 
in  no  degree  impaired  my  grateful  remembrance  of  num- 
berless manifestations  of  good  will  and  attachment  while 
I  lived  among  you ;  of  many  a  happy  day  made  happier 
by  your  participation  in  its  pleasures ;  of  scenes  of  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow  alleviated  by  your  sympathy.  I  do, 
indeed,  rejoice  to  speak  once  more  to  a  Charlestown 
audience ;  and  I  doubly  rejoice  to  speak  to  that  audience 
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of  Conoordy  and  to  be  placed  in  the  south  end  of  the 
indosure  in  which  Memorial  Hall  stands.  If  you  do  me 
the  hcmor  to  accept  this  offer,  I  propose  to  contract  at 
once  for  the  work,  including  an  appropriate  pedestal; 
and  I  am  assured  that  the  same  can  be  in  place  by  June 
I,  1 884.    I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Samuel  J.  Bridge. 

Dr.  George  E.  EUis,  who  was  present  and  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner,  referring  to  the  subject,  said : 

It  is  delightful  for  me  to  have  heard  for  the  first  time 
this  day  that  one  of  my  boys  [turning  to  Mr.  Bridge],  a 
membor  of  Harvard  Church  Society  in  Charlestown, 
is  to  give  to  the  college  a  statue.  It  must  be  an  ideal 
one ;  but  our  ideals,  we  are  told,  are  always  perfection ; 
and,  if  there  ever  ought  to  be  a  perfect  exposition  of  a 
good  and  lovable  man,  it  must  be  tiiat  of  John  Harvard. 

The  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue  took  place 
October  is»  1884,  before  a  large  audience  in  Sanders 
Theater  and  on  the  grounds  where  the  statue  was  placed. 
Doctor  Ellis,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bridge  and  by  official 
invitation,  made  the  presentation  speech.  It  will  be 
needless  for  me  to  speak  of  its  appropriateness,  point, 
and  eloquence,  but  I  may  with  propriety,  perhaps,  quote 
a  few  extracts  from  it.  Referring  to  Mr.  Bridge,  and  to 
his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him,  which  dated 
back  more  than  forty  years,  he 


He  has  been  a  wide  wanderer,  a  traveler  in  all  lands, 
having  more  than  once  circled  the  globe.  As  a  confi- 
dential agent  of  our  government  for  many  years  on  the 
Fldfic  coast,  he  faithfully  discharged  high  trusts.  He 
has   liberally  endowed   many  aicb  to  education,  and 
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fostered  many  young  men  in  their  school  and  coU^^e 
course.  Holding  m  venerating  r^;ard  his  descent  from 
one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  this  place,  he  has 
caused  a  representative  statue  of  him,  as  a  PQgrim,  to  be 
planted  near  by  us  on  the  Common,  a  gift  to  the  dty. 
And  now  he  has  done  a  similar  loving  service  to  the 
coll^;e.  The  two  statues  commemorate  two  worthies 
of  our  earliest  years,  who  doubtless  met  on  this  virgin 
soil ;  and  who,  we  can  imagine,  may  now  exchange  from 
their  metal  enshroudings  some  grave  recognitions. 

In  a  quotation  which  Doctor  Ellis  makes  from  the 
oldest  extant  document  in  type  which  clearly  recognizes 
the  existence  of  Harvard  College, — a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1643,  entitled,  '<New  England's 
First  Fruits  in  Respect  to  the  Ptogress  of  Learning  in 
the  College  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and 
so  forth, — this  mention  of  John  Harvard  is  made : 

And  as  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect 
this  great  work,  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of 
one  Mr.  Harvard  (a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of 
learning  then  living  amongst  us)  to  give  the  one-half  of 
his  estate  (it  being  in  all  about  £1700)  towards,  the 
erection  of  a  college,  and  all  his  library.  . 

Referring  to  Mr.  Harvard,  Doctor  Ellis  says : 

He  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Charlestown  in 
this  Colony,  August  i,  1637.  With  Ann,  his  wife^  he 
became  a  member  of  the  church,  which  gave  him  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  November  i,  1637.  He 
received  grants  of  land  from  the  town  and  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  on  **  providing  some  laws."  He 
had  built  a  comfortable  dwdling,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  in  Charlestown.    It  was  occupied  by  the  minister 
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Danid  Webtter  was  bom  Janoaij  i8»  1782,  and  died 
October  24*  1852,  aged  aeventj  yean,  mne  monthly  and 
mx  daj%;  Edward  Ewrett  was  bom  April  11, 1794,  and 
died  January  15*  1865,  aged  aeventj  year%  nine  monthly 
and  four  days.  Tbe  difference  bctweca  tbdr  ages  at  the 
time  of  death  was  therefore  only  two  dqrs.  T^  almoat 
fraternal  rdation  of  these  great  men  for  so  many  year% 
during  which  either  migfat  bate  been  proud  of  the  other^s 
pontion  but  for  his  own*  was  of  a  sort  not  often  seen  in 
public  lif^  uninternqpted,  and  never  chilled  by  sdfish 
jealounes.  It  is  beaudfuDy  lefened  to  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ifr.  Everett : 

**  We  now  and  then  see  stretching  across  the  heavens 
a  dear,  blue,  cerulean  sky,  without  doud,  or  mist,  or  haze. 
And  such  appears  to  me  our  acquaintance,  from  the  time 
when  I  heard  you  for  a  week  redte  your  lesscms  in  the 
little  school-house  in  Short  Street,  to  the  date  hereof." 

JusB  7,  1890. 
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XLI 

Two  Celebrations 

Independence  Dty,  Jalx4>  1828  :  Edward  Ererett,  the  Ontor — 
Banker  Hill  Day,  Jane  17,  1836:  Alexander  H.  Everecc, 
the  Orator  —  Edward  Ererett'i  Famoai  Speech  at  the 
Dinner-Table. 

IN  the  previous  chapter  I  referred  to  the  residence  of 
Edward  Everett  in  Charlestown*  and  gave  a  list  of 
orations  and  addresses  prepared  and  delivered  by  him 
here.  It  may  be  interesting  now  to  give  an  account  of 
some  of  the  celebrations  and  occasions  of  which  they 
made  a  part 

His  first  address,  August  i,  1826,  was  in  commemora- 
tion of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  died  on 
the  4th  of  July  of  that  year. 

Independence  Day,  July  4,  1828,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  grand  celebration  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Every 
body  was  interested  in  its  success,  and  the  place  was 
alive  with  enthusiasm.  The  ringing  of  the  church-bells 
and  a  salute  by  the  Artillery  Company  made  the  morning 
lively,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  at  noon  and  sundown 
kept  up  the  appropriate  patriotic  excitement.  Early  in 
the  forenoon  the  citizens,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
Unitarian  Chiurh  on  Main  Street,  were  formed  in  pro- 
cession, and  under  the  escort  of  the  Warren  Phalanx, 
Captain  Benjamin  Knox,  and  the  Charlestown  Light 
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Infiuitry»  Captain  Abraham  P.  Pricbard,  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  First  Church  on 
Town  Hill,  where  the  services  were  veiy  interesting. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  Dr. 
Abraham  R.  Thompson  with  an  emphasis  and  sincerity 
such  as  those  of  us  who  remember  the  doctor's  manner 
can  well  imagine.  Then  followed  the  oration  of  Mr. 
Everett  on  <'The  History  of  Liberty."  It  was  a  pro- 
duction of  great  merit  which  was  received  and  afterwards 
read  with  satisfaction  and  ddight,  and  which  added  much 
to  his  fame  as  a  scholar  and  orator. 

The  singing  on  the  occasion,  under  the  direction  of 
John  M.  Robertson,  assisted  by  Joseph  Newell  and 
William  B.  Oliver,  leading  musical  men  of  theur  time, 
was  very  effective  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Newell  sang  the 
solo  from  Htodel's  Judas  Maccabeus,  <<  Sound  an  Alarm ; 
Your  Silver  Trumpets  Sound,''  and  Mr.  Oliver,  <'Go 
Forth  to  the  Mount "  ;  and  the  chorus-singing  by  a  laige 
and  well-drilled  choir  was  excellent. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  church  were  finished  the 
procession  was  re-formed  and  proceeded  to  the  Town 
Hall,  which  had  been  decorated  with  great  taste  for  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  dinner.  Flags  and  banners,  portraits 
and  patriotic  mottoes,  were  skillfully  arranged  about  the 
walls.  The  columns  were  wound  with  bunting,  and 
well-spread  tables  were  never  more  inviting  to  guests  as 
they  entered  and  took  theur  seats.  Thomas  I.  Goodwin 
presided  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fay  said  grace.  After  the  dinner, 
speeches,  sentiment,  and  song  were  in  order  and  were 
made  very  enjoyable.  Letters  were  read  from  Timothy 
Thompson  and  Thomas  Miller,  survivors  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  who  were  prevented  from  attendance  by 
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Each  sent  a  sentiment  which  was  read  and 
received  with  applause.  Mr.  Thompson's  was:  ''The 
first  town  which  fell  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Liberty, 
but  now»  phcenix-like,  rises  from  its  ashes  and  becomes 
a  nursery  of  freemen."  Deacon  Miller's :  ^  The  rising 
generation — may  they  be  well  educated  in  the  prindides 
of  a  true  govemmentt  of  morality,  and  of  religion ;  re- 
membering that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."  Mr. 
Everett  made  a  short  speech  at  the  table,  closing  with  a 
sentiment.  He  was  followed  by  Commodore  Charles 
Morris  and  Captain  Gallagher  of  the  navy,  the  captains 
of  the  military  companies,  and  many  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening  Colonel  Joseph  Loring's  hospitable 
mansion  was  open  to  his  friends  and  his  garden  was 
ablaze  with  fire-works.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that 
Andrew  Roulstone's  two  small  guns  —  bull-dogs,  as 
they  were  always  called  —  sounded  out  the  patriotism 
of  their  owner  three  times  dming  that  day.  I  have 
before  written  of  Colonel  Joseph  Loring ;  but  who  was 
Andrew  Roulstone  ?  He  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
citizens  ever  living  in  Charlestown.  He  had  studied  and 
kept  in  mind  all  the  important  events  in  his  country's 
history  and  the  lives  of  its  heroes,  and  their  anniversaries 
were  noted  and  impressed  upon  his  fellow-citizens  by  the 
voice  of  these  bull-dogs.  They  were  short,  mortar-like 
pieces  of  ordnance,  but  their  reports  were  sure  to  be 
heard,  for  they  spoke  out  in  tones  of  thimder  under  the 
charges  given  them  by  their  owner. 

The  speech  referred  to  as  having  been  made  at  a 
dinner  in  Charlestown,  June  17,  1836,  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  celebration  of  the  day  by  the  young  men  of 
the  town  without  distinction  of  political  party.    At  that 
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time  Mr.  Everett  was  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Eaily  m  the  day  the  Charlestown  Light  Infantry,  Gq;)tain 
James  Dana,  and  the  Columbian  Guards,  Captain  E.  O. 
Eaton,  made  a  parade  and  visited  Boston,  halting  at 
Faneuil  HalL  Here  they  received  the  Independent 
Company  of  Cadets — the  Governor's  bodyguard.  Tak- 
ing them  under  escort  they  marched  to  darlestown,  to 
the  Governor's  residence  on  Harvard  Street.  Th^  were 
entertained  by  His  Excellency,  who  had  invited  many  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-dtizens  to  meet  them.  The  three 
companies  constituted  the  escort  for  the  procession, 
whidi  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Ether- 
idge,  chief  marshal  of  the  day,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Unitarian  Church,  where  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  the  distinguished  brother  of  the 
Governor.  An  ode  was  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Thomas  Power,  of  Boston.  In  the  afternoon  a  dinner 
was  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  served  by  Gorham  Bigdow, 
of  the  Mansion  House,  and  presided  over  by  Benjamin 
Thompson ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Everett  made  the 
speech  which,  in  his  volume  of  printed  speeches,  is 
referred  to  as  having  been  delivered  at  a  public  dinner 
in  Charlestown.  At  this  dinner  Robert  C.  A^Hnthrop 
was  present  as  one  of  the  Governor's  aides,  and  made 
a  speech ;  so  also  was  John  H.  Clifford,  afterwards 
Governor,  another  of  the  aides.  Two  others  of  the 
Governor's  staff  were  present,  Charles  F.  Andrew,  of 
Salem,  and  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  of  Boston.  Pres- 
ident Josiah  Quincy,  Commander  John  Downes,  the 
French  Consul,  and  other  distinguished  persons  were 
present  at  this  celebration.  Nine  survivors  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  three  other  soldiers  of  the 
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Revolution  were  present  in  the  church  to  hear  the 
oration,  a  portion  of  which  was  especially  addressed  to 
them.  And  just  now,  while  we  are  endeavoring  to  show 
our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  may  we  not 
intensify  its  importance  by  referring  to  what  was  gained 
by  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  left  to  be  preserved 
by  them  ?  Eleven  years  before  this  celebration,  when 
Lafayette  was  here  to  assist  in  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  monument,  two  hundred  survivors  of  the 
battie  were  present  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  They  were 
thanked  for  their  services  by  Daniel  Webster  in  his 
great  speech,  in  these  words:  **In  the  name  of  this 
generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  and  in  the  name 
of  Liberty,  we  thank  .you."  Mr.  Everett  referred  to  this 
fact,  and  closed  his  remarks  to  the  twelve  who  were 
listening  to  him  as  follows: 

You  now  attend  in  diminished  numbers.  He,  too, 
that  noble  stranger,  the  last  major-general  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army,  our  illustrioua  friend,  feUow-dtizen, 
and  guest,  after  passing  through  fresh  trials,  after 
achieving  new  prodigies  of  patriotism  and  valor,  has 
closed  his  high  career.  You  alone  are  left.  Venerable 
friends  and  fathers  I  We  greet  you  with  deeper  interest 
as  the  scanty  sole  survivors  of  this  memorable  day.  We 
rejoice  that  so  many  of  you  have  been  permitted  to 
witness  another  solemn  celebration  of  its  return,  to  hear 
once  more,  however  feeble  the  voice  that  utters  them, 
our  cordial  acknowledgements  of  your  services  and  worth. 
May  your  lives  be  preserved  yet  longer,  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  honors 
you  too  shall  be  gathered  to  your  fathers  and  your 
brothers  in  arms,  may  you  have  the  satisfaction  in  your 
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last  moments  of  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  comitry, 
which  you  did  so  much  to  estahlidi,  still  unimpaired  as 
it  is  now. 

While  referring  to  the  death  of  Warren  the  orator  took 
from  his  vest  pocket  the  identical  musket-ball  which 
caused  his  death,  wnpped  in  a  piece  of  paper  stained 
with  his  blood.  It  was  taken  from  the  dead  body  the 
morning  after  the  battie,  by  Mr.  Savage,  a  British  high 
officer  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  at  that  day,andwas 
given  to  Rev.A^^lliam  Montague,  of  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  in  London  in  1790  and  who  brought  it  to 
America  as  a  relic  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Everett's 
oraticm  was  printed,  and  appended  to  it  is  the  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Montague  to  the  above  effect 

Governor  Everett  brought  with  him  to  the  dinner- 
table  in  the  afternoon,  and  read  to  the  company  assem- 
bled,  several  original  orders  of  Creneral  Ward,  written 
about  the  time  of  the  battie  in  1775,  which  had  recentiy 
been  found  in  a  neglected  comer  of  the  State  House. 

August  16,  1890. 
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XLII 

George  Washington 

Charlestown  Ertr  Faithfbl  to  His  Memory. 


IN  Chapter  XXXI.  I  have  said  that  Major  Benjamin 
Frothingham  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  that  General  Washington  on  his  visit  to 
Massachusetts  after  the  war  honored  him  with  a  call  at 
his  house  on  Main  Street  This  is  a  pleasmg  recollec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  thought  that  the  old  town 
was  ever  faithful  in  remembering  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Washington. 

In  TAe  CharUstoTJun  EfUetprise  of  Februaiy  19,  1893, 
was  an  article,  written  by  Mr.  Hunnewdly  entitled 
<*  Charlestown  Paid  Tribute  to  Washington  While  He 
Lived."  In  this  article  reference  is  made  to  the 
scarcity  of  a  pamphlet  printed  by  John  Lamson  at  his 
office  near  Charles  River  Bridge,  containing  an  account 
of  a  celebration  in  Charlestown  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1797,  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington,  with  the  prayer  of  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse, 
D.D.,  and  the  oration  of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  before 
King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  in  Warren 
HalL 

Fortunately  one  of  the  few  cojnes  of  this  pamphlet 
now  in  existence  is  owned  by  Mr.  Hunnewell,  and  he 
quotes  from  it  enough  to  impress  us  with  the  feeling 
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that  the  Charlestown  of  that  day  was  full  of  love  for 
Washington  and  of  grateful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  his  services  to  his  country.  He  had  just 
declined  another  nominaticm  for  the  Ftesadency  and  was 
about  to  retire  to  private  life,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  old  townspeople  could  not  let  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday  pass  without  a  special  expression  of  their  q>pre- 
dation  of  the  immeasurable  value  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. Thus  the  day  was  set  apart  for  remembrance  of 
him  whose  memory  we  cherish  as  the  '<  Father  of  his 
Countryi  first  in  war,  first  in  peaces  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen." 

I  have  recently  been  presented  with. another  old  pam- 
phlety  which  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hunnewell's  "  Bibli- 
ography of  Charlestown  and  Bunker  Hill,"  and  which 
was  printed  in  1800  by  authority  of  the  town  of  Charles- 
town, containing  an  account  of  its  action  on  receiving 
news  of  the  death  of  Washington ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  will  be  a  good  time  to  reprint  a  portion  of  that 
account. 

Washington  died  December  14,  1799,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  his  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
in  'N^ginia.  On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  with 
military  and  Masonic  honors,  his  body  was  placed  in  the 
family  vault  at  the  foot  of  the  long  lawn  leading  from 
his  house  to  the  river,  and  there  the  service  of  the 
church  was  read  over  it.  '<  Three  general  dischaxges 
by  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  eleven  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  back  of  the 
vault,  paid  the  last  tribute  to  the  entombed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
venerable  departed  hero." 
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On  Thursday,  December  26,  1799,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  selectmen  and  parish  committee  of  Charlestown,  the 
following  action  was  taken : 

It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  and  Unerring  Disposer 
of  all  events  to  remove  from  this  world  their  late  most 
illustrious  and  beloved  f  ellow-dtizen,  George  Washington ; 
and  it  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican, in  a  public  and  respectful  manner,  not  only  to 
acknowledge  his  various  and  unexampled  services,  but  to 
testify  to  the  most  affectionate  rq;ard  to  his  memory : 

They  theref(»re  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  31st  inst,  be  set  apart  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town^  for  the  solemn  purpose;  and 
the  following  arrangements  were  proposed : 

That  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  the  stores  and  shops  be  shut 
and  that  there  be  a  general  suspension  of  business. 

That  the  bell  be  tolled  from  one  o'clock  till  two,  at 
which  time  it  be  rung  for  the  attendance  of  the  people 
at  the  meeting-house. 

That  the  following  be  the  Public  Performances : 

Dirge  on  the  organ. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Morse. 

A  Funeral  Hymn. 

Discourse  by  Doc't.  Morse. 

Funoral  Ode. 

The  Valedictory  address   of  George  Washington    as 

President  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 

to  be  read  by  Doctor  Morse. 

The  bell  to  be  tolled  an  hour  after  service. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Society  of  Free  Masons  in  this  town,  to 
request  their  attendance  in  a  body  on  the  occasicm. 

Captain  Timothy  Walker  and  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
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At  tat  tUDC  appoiutod  tbc  fitiiwii  MBcnblcd  at 


^nr arVCO  amUL  *^*^  9L  DVOOCSBHDa  CODSStDUT  OK  SZ  nUDflVBd 

and  tipenQr  pgrsoiM^  iwa  ionoed  in  the  fdtowing  order ; 


ManhaL 
Mak  duldreD  frtMo  kvcd  to  iouilccii  jcan  of  9gtm 

Fnbik  School  Maaten. 

Yoan^  ncD  from  fourteen  to  tipcntjr-fivc  ycvib 

The  three  nilstsny  copupaniftj  in  woSSonxk,  with  ad^ 


King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free  Ma»oM»  in  ample  f onn. 


Fisffish  Treasurer  and  Clerk. 

Trustees  of  the  Free  Sdiools. 

Minister  and  Deacons. 

Town  Treasurer  and  Qerk. 

Magistiates^  Representative. 


Band  of  music. 
Marshal. 

**  A  detachment  of  artillery,  posted  by  the  monumenti 
fired  minute-guns  until  the  procession  entered  the 
meeting-house,  where  the  proposed  solemnities  were 
performed  to  the  entfa-e  approbation  of  a  crowded 
audience. 

''Amid  the  most  unfeigned  and  deep  sorrow  on 
the  occasion,  the  proper  external  tokens  were  not 
neglected  The  male  inhabitants  of  every  age  appeared 
in  the  usual  badge  of  mourning ;  and  the  females,  whose 
sympathetic  tears  denoted  their  respect  for  the  friend 
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and  protector  of  innocence,  were  dad  in  the  emblems  of 
grief. 

<*The  flags  at  the  wharves  and  on  shore  were  dis- 
played at  half-mast  The  desk  and  front  of  the  galleries 
in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  were  covered  with 
black,  an  extensive  festoon  passed  over  the  canopy  of 
the  pulpit,  with  suitable  vestments  on  the  organ  and 
chandelier.  Even  the  monument  was  veiled  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  following  were  the  arrangements  at 
Warren  Hall: 

<*  The  wall^  the  pedestals,  the  tables*  and  the  regalia 
of  the  Lodge  were  shrouded.  In  the  east  was  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  late  George  Washington,  surroimded  by 
a  display  of  bright  rays  in  every  direction.  In  the 
north  stood  the  figure  of  a  large  Eagle,  mantled  in  black, 
with  its  eyes  directed  to  the  picture,  and  from  its  bill 
was  suspended  a  label  with  the  following  inscription : 
'All  Judea  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  him 
honor  at  his  death.'  In  the  south  was  a  portrait  in 
mourning  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
light  of  the  room  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  display 
these  affecting  objects,  and  the  hall  was  visited  in  the 
evening  by  every  description  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
grave  deportment  and  propriety  of  behavior  denoted  a 
just  estimation  of  the  transactions  of  the  day. 

**  The  address  to  the  throne  of  grace  was  comprehen- 
sive, pathetic,  and  devotional  The  text  of  the  sermon 
was  from  Deuteronomy  xxxiv :  5,  7,  8,  and  while  appro- 
priate sentiments  and  metaphors  engaged  the  profound- 
est  attention,  a  plaintive  elegance  of  delivery  contributed 
to  the  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  sensibility,  and  sub- 
mission *  to  Him  who  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion.' 
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"The  music,  directed  by  Mr.  Oliver  Holden,  per- 
formed with  accuracy  on  the  organ  by  Messrs.  Peter 
and  Charles  DoUiver,  and  vocally  by  the  Society  of 
Singers,  was  calculated  <  with  mournful  melody  to  melt 
the  soul  into  all  the  tenderness  of  woe^'  and  prepared  for 
the  valedictory  address,  which  concluded  the  solemn 
scene. 

**  The  Society  of  Free  Masons,  accompanied  by  the 
officers  of  the  town,  the  church,  the  parish,  and  a 
number  of  the  Reverend  Clergy,  returned  in  procession 
to  Warren  Hall,  where  funeral  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed in  memory  of  the  most  distinguished  uninspiied 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  which  sacred  or  profane 
history  can  boast. 

**  On  the  following  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen, 
parish  committee^  and  master  of  the  Lodge,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Doctor  Morse  for  his  performances, 
and  a  copy  requested  for  the  press,  which,  with  the  val- 
edictory address  and  the  foregoing  account,  was  ordered 
to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  and  a  copy  delivered  to 
the  respective  families  in  the  town.  A  frequent  perusal 
of  its  contents  was  earnestly  recommended,  as  containing 
the  life,  character,  opinions,  and  advice  of  the  greatest 
patriot,  statesman,  and  hero  of  the  age ;  and  a  most  val- 
uable legacy  to  their  chQdren's  children  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  latest  period  of  time. 

**  N.  B.  —  The  selectmen  at  this  time  were :  David 
Goodwin,  chairman ;  Joseph  Adams,  Nathaniel  Hawkins, 
Richard  Frothingham,  John  Carter,  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
and  Daniel  Tufts.  The  parish  committee  were :  James 
Frothingham,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Thomas  Harris,  Timothy 
Thompson,  and  Jonathan  Kettell;   and  the  principal 
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officers  of  the  Lodge  were  Oliver  Holden,  Thomas 
Oliver  Larkin,  and  David  Goodwin,  Jr. 

''  The  eagle  and  the  beautiful  appearance  around  the 
picture  in  Warren  Hall  were  from  the  ingenuity  of 
Brother  Daniel  Reynaud,  a  celebrated  painter  and 
artist. 

<<  Charlbstown,  January  2,  1800.'' 

It  has  been  said  of  Washington :  **  He  was  the 
greatest  of  good  men  and  the  best  of  great  men." 
Washington  Irving,  in  closing  one  of  the  chapters  in  his 
life  of  the  distinguished  man,  makes  this  remark :  **  To 
act  justly  was  his  instinct,  to  promote  the  public  weal 
his  constant  efiFort,  to  deserve  the  affection  of  good  men 
his  ambition." 

Let  foithfulness  to  the  memory  of  Washington  and 
reflection  upon  his  character  do  its  perfect  work  with  us, 
.and  all  the  promise  and  hope  of  our  country  will  be 
fulfilled  and  assured 

March  2,  1895. 
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XLIII 


An  Important  List 


OfficcrSy  M€oibcn  of  Coiigraty  tnd  MmibctB  of  tfa€ 
MitMchiuetts  Legithture,  from  Charlettown»  covering  One 
Handled  Yean. 


I  WAS  glad  to  see  in  the  last  issue  of  The  ChaHest&um 
Enterprise  a  list  of  persons  who  served  in  the  Charles- 
town  City  Government,  made  out  by  William  H. 
Whitmore,  chairman  of  the  record  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  published  now  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  needful  to  carry  out  the  design 
of  the  City  Government  to  put  in  print  short  biograph- 
ical notices  of  past  officials.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
interesting  paper  prepared  by  my  friend,  C.  B.  Tilling- 
hast,  the  genial  and  obliging  librarian  at  the  State 
Library,  and  presented  to  me  some  time  ago,  which  I 
have  intended  to  place  among  the  historical  notices  and 
recollections  of  the  old  town,  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
best  time  to  do  so.  It  is  valuable  information,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
will  now  have  an  opportimity  to  look  it  over  and  preserve 
it  for  future  reference. 
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Members  of  the  State  Government,  from 
Charlestown,  1 780 -1 890. 

Nathaniel  Gorhamy  Senate,  1780^  '90;  Houfle»  178 1-87 
(Speaker,  1781,  '82,  '85) ;  Council,  1788,  '89;  Con- 
ventions, 1779,  '80,  '88;  Congress  (Continental), 
1782,  '83,  '85-'87  (elected  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, June  6,  1786). 

Timothy  Tufts House,  1780 

Captain  Thomas  Harris,  House,  i788-'9i,  i8oi-'o8, 

'12,  '13 ;  also  State  Treasurer,  1810. 
Captain  Thomas  Harris,  Jr.,  House,  18 16,  'i9-'2i,  '23, 

'24;  Convention,  1820. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Jr.,  Senate,  1792;  Council,  1804,  '05; 
Congress,  1793-95;  United  States  Senate,  1799, 
1800;  Secretary  of  War,  i8oo-'oi ;  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury,  January  i  to  March  3,  1801. 

Richard  Devens House,  1792-98 

Josiah  Bartlett,  House,  1799,  1815,  '17;  Senate,  1800; 
Council,  1801. 

Aaron  Putnam House,  1800 

Matthew  Bridge. .  .House,  1 803-08 ;  Senate,  1809-'! 2 

David  Goodwin House,  i8o4-'io,  '13 

Seth  Wyman House,  1805,  '06 

Richard  Frothingham House,  1806,  '07 

Nathaniel  Hawkins House,  1807 

Peter  Tufts,  Jr. House,  i8o8-^'i2,  '19,  '20 

Elijah  Mead House,  1808 

Timothy  Thompson House,  1809 

John  Kettell House,  i8o9-'i2 

David  Devens House,  1809^  '10 

Joseph  Miller House,  1810,  '11,  '13 

WilUam  Austin,  House,  1811-14,  '16,  '27,  '34;  Senate, 
1821-23;  Convention,  1820. 

Daniel  Tufts House,  181 1,  '12 

Joseph  Hurd House,  1814 

John  Soley House,  1813,  '14 
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Joseph  Tufts HousCi  1814 

Major  Timothy  Walker,  House,  1815/18;  Senate,  1822 
Philemon  R.  Russdl. . .  .House,  18 16,  'i9-'24,  '26-'28 
Leonard  Moody  F^ker,  House,  18 16,  '25,  '28,  '29; 
Senate,  i8i8-'20,  '26,  '27;  Convention,  182a 
[Afterwards  in  Legislature  from  Shirley.] 
Seth  Knowles,  House,  1816,  '22,  '23 ;  Senate,  1824,  '25 ; 

Convention,  1820. 
Asahd  Steams,  Senate^  1813  (to  fill  a  vacancy),  '30^  '31 ; 
House,  1817;  Congress,  1816,  '17. 

Oliver  Hoklen House,  1818,  '25,  '26,  '28-'33 

Timothy  Thompson,  Jr.,  House,  1819^  '20^  '39;  Con- 
vention, 1820. 

Richard  Devens House,  1819,  '20,  '23 

John  Harmon  Brown .House,  i8i9-'24 

George  Bartlett Convention,  1820 

James  Kettell  Frothingham Houses  i823-'25 

Thomas  Jenner  Goodwin,  Houses  1824,  '25,  '27,  '28; 
Senate,  1829,  '30. 

Benjamin  Whi^le House,  1824-27,  '29 

Samuel  Jaques,  Jr House,  1825 

William  C.  Jarvis,  House,  1826,  '27  (Speaker  both 
years) ;  Senate,  1828.  [Also  member  from  Fittsfield 
and  Wobum.] 

David  Stetson House,  1826 

John  Harris .House,  i826-'33 

Josiah  Harris House,  1827,  '28 

Levitt  Corbett House,  1829 

Josiah  Steams  Hurd House,  1829,  '34 

Edward  Cutler House,  i83<>-'33,  '35,  '36 

Lot  Pool House,  i83<>-'33 

Benjamin  Thompson,  House,  1830^  '31,  '33-36;  Sen- 
ate, 1841 ;  Congress,  1845-47,  '51,  '52. 

Daniel  Tufts,  Jr House,  1830,  '32,  '33 

John  Sweetser House,  1832,  '34-36 

Nathaniel  Austin,  House,  183 1, '38 ;  Senate,  1832-35 ; 

Council,  1836. 
Benjamin  Brintciall House,  1831 


<• 
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Benjamin  Adama Houae,  1833 

David  Foadick Houae,  1833,  '35,  '36 

Guy  C  Hawkina Houae,  1833 

Stephen  Wiley • Houae»  1834,  *3^ 

Timothy  Fletcher House,  1834-37,  '41,  '52 

Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin,  Council,  1835 ;  Presidential 

Elector,  1836. 

Charles  Forster House,  1835 

William  Gordon Houae,  1835 

Eliab  Parker  Mackintire House,  1835,  '57 

Larkin  Turner House,  1835,  '36 

Eliaa  Crafta. •  .House,  1836,  '38 

Samuel  Etheridge Houae,  1836,  '38 

Dexter  Bowman Houae,  1837 

Joseph  P.  Boyd House,  1837,  '41,  '42 

Abijah  Monroe House,  1837 

Edwin  Munroe Houae,  1837 

Samuel  Poor House,  1837,  '39 

John  Runey House,  1837 

John  Stevens House,  1837 

Charles  Thompson,  House,  1837;  Council,  1843;  Sen- 

ate,  1850;  Convention,  1853. 

Abijah  Hovey House,  1838 

James  Underwood House,  1838 

George  Washington  Warren,   House,    1838 ;    Senate, 

i853>  '54. 
Thomas  Greenleaf < Houae,  1839 

Jonathan  Locke Houae,  1839,  '4^ 

Phinehas  Rice House,  1839,  '40 

Samuel  C.  Simonds House,  1839 

William  Daggett  Butts House,  1840 

Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  House,  1840,  '42,  '44,  '50, 

'51 ;  Convention,  1853. 

John  Cheever House,  1840 

Phinehaa  J.  Stone House,  1840,  '56^  '62,  '63 

Charles  Adams House,  1840 

Thomas  JefiFerson  Eliott House,  1841 

Henry  Forster House,  1841 
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Ichabod  Lindsey Housei  1841 

Frederick  Robinson,  Senate,  1842,  '43  (President  in 
1 843).    [FcMrmerly  in  Legislature  from  Marblehead.] 

William  Sawyer House,  1842,  '43 

Seth  J.  Thomas House,  1842,  '43 

Francis  Turner .House,  1842 

Joshua  Baldwin House,  1843 

John  Sanborn.  • House,  1843 

Freeman  Foster  Tilden House,  1844 

Philip  Babb  Hohnes House,  1844,  '52 

Absalom  Rand House,  1844 

Christopher  Columbus  Dean House,  1846 

Abraham  Rand  Thompson,  Council,  1847,  '48;  Pres- 
idential Elector,  1844. 
Henry  Parker  Fairbanks ..  House,  1847;  Council,  1853 

Oliver  Smith House,  1850,  '5 1 

James  Munroe  Stone,  House,  1850^  '51,  '64-'67  (Sp&Jcer 
in  '66,  '67). 

Edward  Thomdike House,  1850,  '5 1 

John  L.  Taggard House,  1851 

John  Quincy  Adams  Griffin,  House,  1855.    [Afterwards 
member  from  Maiden.] 

C.  H.  J.  Hamlen House,  1855 

Francis  M.  Mason House,  1855 

Jeremiah  S.  Remick House,  1855,  '66 

Edward  R.  Robinson House,  1855,  '56 

James  Emery House,  1856 

Lyman  B.  Goss House,  1856 

Joseph  Lovett House,  1856 

James  Lee,  Jr. .House,  1857 

Seth  Lewis  Loring House,  1857 

Timothy  Thompson  Sawyer,  Houses  1857 ;  Senate^  1858 

Amos  Tufts House,  1857 

Joseph  Caldwell. House,  1858,  '59 

Edward  Lawrence  .  • .  .House,  1858,  '59;  Senate^  1873 

Ebenezer  Barker • House,  1859 

Lyman  Pray House,  1858,  '59 

Paul  Willard House,  1 85  8 
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Eugene  L.  Norton,  Senate,  i859-'6i,  79f  '80;  Houses 

1878. 
James  Fisher  Dwinell,  House,  1859,  '^    [Member  from 

AA/inchester,  1883.] 
Charles  Field,  House,  1860^'  6i.    [From  Boston,  1857, 

•86,  '87.] 

Edwin  Woodman House,  1860^  '61 

Sfarcellus  Day .House,  1860^  '61,  '78 

Everett  Torrey House,  1861,  '62 

Amos  Brown •  •  • .  •  House,  1862 

Abel  Eliab  Bridge House,  1862,  '63 

Horatio  Wellington Houses  1863,  '64 

William  Benhet  Long,  House,  1863,  '^5  t  Sraate,  1871, 

Francis  Childs . .  .Senate,  1864,  '65  ;  Council,  1877,  '78 

George  S.  Pendergast House,  1864,  6$ 

Moses  B.  Sewall House,  1864 

Robert  B.  Rogers House,  1865,  '^ 

Charles  E.  Rogers House,  1866,  '67 

Moses  A  Dew Smate,  1867 

Winsor  Wright House,  1867 

Rufus  A.  White House,  1867,  '68 

Edwin  G.  Walker House,  1867 

Oliver  H.  P.  Smith Senate,  1868,  '69 

Thomas  Cunningham Houses  1868 

William  Sherburne .House,  1868 

Caleb  Rand House,  1868,  '69;  Senate,  1876,  *77 

Geoige  H.  Long House,  1868 

Samuel  Steams  Willson House,  1869,  '70 

William  Wallace  Davis Houses  1869 

William  Hichbom : House,  1869 

Samuel  Dexter  Sawin House,  1869,  '70,  '76 

Francis  Thompson Senate^  1870 

Thomas  Burdett  Harris House,  i87(>-'72 

Marshall  Ney  Cutter House,  1870 

John  Adams  Day House,  1870 

Alfred  K.  Merrill... House,  1871 

Joseph  Henry  Cotton * House,  1871,  '72 
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Andrew  JaduoD  Baileyi  House,  1871-73 ;  Senate,  1874 

Israel  PUUips  Magoun • House,  1871 

Oliver  Avres House,  1872 

Charles  Curtis. .House,  1872 

Robert  R.  WQey House,  1873,  '74;  Senate,  1875 

John  Sampson .House,  1873 

Isaac  WaUcer  Derby House,  1873,  '74 

John  Henry  Studley House,  1873,  ^4 

Aaron  O.  Buxton House,  1874 

Josq>h  Warren  Hill Hous^  1874-76 

James  A  McDonald House,  1875 

John  D.  Flynn House,  1875 

Samuel  R.  Brintnall House,  1875 

Francis  Elisha  Downer House,  1876 

Benjamin  F.  Stacey Houses  1876 

John  B.  Norton House,  1876,  79 

J.  Henry  Brown House,  1877 

Milton  L  P.  Heustis House,  1877 

John  Turner House,  1877,  78 

Nahum  Chapin House,  1877,  78 

Dennis  G.  Quirk House,  1877,  '81 

Freeman  L.  Gilman Houses  1878 

Charles  Ruthven  Byram Houses  1878 

Jeremiah  J.  Crowley Hous^  1879^  '80 

Joseph  Warren  Davis Houses  1879 

John  H.  Dee House,  1879^  '80 

John  Henry  Sherburne,  House,  1879^  '80 ;  Senate^  1882, 

'83. 
George  M.  Starbird House,  1880 

Augustus  Whittemore  Stover House,  1880^  '81 

James  White House,  1881,  '82 

Henry  Lyon House,  1881 

John  Reade House,  1881-83 

Samuel  Chamberlain  Himt Houses  1882,  '83 

Edwin  Lake  Filsbury,  House,  1882,  '83 ;  Sooate,  1887, 

'89. 
Samuel  Tibbetts  Harris Houses  1882 

John  Edward  Hayes House,  1883,  '87,  *88 
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John  R.  Murphy House,  1883-85 ;  Senate,  1886 

Eaa  Jackson  Trull Senate,  1884,  '85 

George  A.  Sanderson House,  1884-86 

Patrick  Thomas  Barry House,  1884,  '85 

Oliver  Prime House,  1884,  '85 

Philip  Joseph  Doherty House,  i884-'86 

Francis  J.  Murphy House,  1886,  '87 

John  P.  Reynolds House,  1886^  '87 

Joseph  Henry  Gleason House,  1887,  '88 

Patrick  J.  Calnan House,  1887,  '88 

Robert  Alexander  Southworth Saiate,  1888 

John  William  O'Ndl House,  1888,  '89 

William  Henry  Preble House,  1888,  '89 

William  H.  Murphy House,  1889 

Ira  A.  Worth House,  1889,  '90 

Omer  Pillsbury House,  1889 

Geoige  N.  Swallow House,  1889,  '90 

George  H.  Gammans Senate,  1890 

J.  Homer  Edgerly House,  1890 

Michael  J.  Mitchell House,  1890 

Winfield  F.  Prime House,  1890 

Edward  W.  Presho House,  1890 

Edward  Everett,  Congress,  i825-'35 ;  Governor,  1836- 
'40;  Minister  to  England,  i84i-'45 ;  Secretary  of 
State  (succeeding  D^iel  Webster),  1852;  Senate 
of  United  States,  1853,  '54- 


The  names  of  some  very  distinguished  men,  whose 
services  were  of  great  value  to  their  country,  can  be 
found  in  this  list ;  and  taken  as  a  whole  it  can  be 
referred  to  and  looked  upon  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  past  of  Charlestowa 

August  30,  1890. 
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The  Knowles  -  Everett  House 

The  Rmadl  Houae  —  The  Manmn   Houae  —  The  Waveriey 
Houae  —  Moaet  A.  Dow. 

AFTER  the  removal  of  Governor  Everett  to  Boston, 
the  estate  on  Harvard  Street  was  purchased  fay 
"William  Carleton,  who  has  been  mentioned  before 
as  the  founder  of  Carleton  College,  in  Northfidd,  Min- 
nesota. He  lived  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
then  moved  to  the  new  house  on  Monument  Square^ 
built  by  him  in  1863,  where  ^^  ^^^  ii^  December,  1876. 
The  same  house  is  nowthe  residence  of  his  son,  William 
E.  Carleton.  Mr.  Carleton  was  a  well-known  and  very 
successful  business  man.  He  was  a  self-made  man.  In 
early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  tinman,  and  after- 
wards was  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lamps  and  gas-fixtures.  His  factory  on  Beach  Street,  in 
Boston,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Under 
his  constant  personal  attention  the  business  was  lucrative 
and  his  accumulations  were  large,  and  during  his  life-time 
he  made  many  generous  donations  besides  the  gift  of 
$50^000  to  the  college  referred  ta  He  was  a  lea^g 
man  in  the  Winthrop  Church  and  prominent  in  the 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  vice-presidents  of  the  Winchester  Home. 
The  next  occupant  of  the  house  on  Harvard  Street 
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was  Ena  Trull,  of  the  old  firm  of  Trull  BroiherBi 
tillers,  who  at  one  time  were  also  largety  engaged  in  the 
Smyrna  trade.  He  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Eaa  J. 
TruU,  whose  merits  and  manly  qualities  are  so  well 
remembered,  and  whose  popularity  as  a  man  and  military 
officer  was  so  fully  attested  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
April  29,  1886,  while  he  held  the  position  of  commander 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The 
military  turnout  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  from  his 
residence  on  Monument  Square,  and  the  procession  that 
followed  his  body  to  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  and 
from  there  to  Mount  Auburn,  was  almost  a  pageant  in 
its  proportions  and  parade.  Colonel  Trull  served  four 
years  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  in  1873,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  in  i884''85. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Trull,  senior,  the  house  on  Har- 
vard Street  was  purchased,  in  1872,  by  Francis  Childs,who 
made  it  his  home  until  April  6,  1 887,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly of  heart-disease.  Mr.  Childs  was  bom  in  Charles- 
town,  near  this  estate,  and  spent  his  boyhood  here.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  place.  The  record 
of  his  usefulness  as  an  official  of  the  town,  and  of  many 
of  its  institutions  and  associations,  is  a  highly  creditable 
one. .  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
i862-'63,  and  of  the  Mystic  Water  Board  for  several 
years,  and  he  was  the  third  president  of  the  Training 
Field  School  Association.  For  three  years  he  was  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison,  was  in  the  State 
Senate  in  i863-'64,  and  in  the  Governor's  Council  in 
1877-78.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  succeeding  Mr.  Carleton  as  one  of  the  vice- 
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presidentSi  and  at  <mt  time  contributed  $1000  to  its 
funds.  He  was  a  trusted  and  much  esteemed  business 
man,  commencing  his  career  in  Charlestown,  though 
afterwards  for  many  years  largely  engaged  in  the  carpet- 
trade  in  Boston.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Baptist  Churchf  with  which  he  connected  himself  early 
in  life,  and  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  order  of  Free 
Masons.  He  had  two  sons,  George  T.,  now  a  prominent 
man  in  Vermont,  and  Nathanieli  well  known  in  dramatic 
and  musical  circles. 

We  have  thus  given  a  full  history  of  the  brick  house 
built  by  Matthew  Bridge  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Knowles, 
and  of  its  various  occupants  to  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Childs  in  1887.  It  is  still  standings  but  its  attract- 
iveness b  gone,  and  now  we  have  to  draw  wholly  upon 
the  memory  to  make  it  interesting. 

The  old,  wooden  mansion  of  Mr.  Bridge^  described  in 
a  former  artide,  which  stood  near  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  which  was  inherited  by  another  daughter,  Mrs. 
Baker,  who  occujned  it  until  her  death,  vanished  from 
sight  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Its  time 
for  change  had  come,  and  the  man  to  a£Eect  the  trans- 
formation had  appeared.  Moses  A.  Dow  purchased 
the  estate  and  commenced  here  his  enterprising  and 
courageous  project  for  the  improvement  of  Charlestown 
property.  The  gradual  decay  of  the  fine  old  place,  so 
unpleasant  to  witness,  was  checked  by  him  by  its  entire 
destruction  at  once.  The  house  was  taken  down,  the 
garden  demolished,  the  land  laid  out  into  lots,  and  the 
work  of  building  up  immediately  thereafter  commenced* 
In  a  very  little  time  the  fine,  large  brick  building,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Dow  until  his  death,  June  22,'  1886, 
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was  a  completed  structure^  imposing  to  look  upon,  and 
unportant  as  an  addition  to  the  assessors'  valuation 
of  real  property.  Then  followed  the  building  of  the 
blocks  of  handsome  and  thoroughly  constructed  brick 
dwelling-houses  on  Harvard  Street  and  Harvard  Places 
after  which,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Jaquith  estate  on  the 
comer  of  Harvard  and  Arrow  streets,  and  of  the  old 
Dummy  Nutting  estate  adjoining,  an  opportunity  to 
extend  improvement  was  a£Eorded,  and  equally  good 
buildings  were  erected  there.  All  these  buildings  are 
still  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Dow. 

If  we  were  to  stop  here,  we  could  say  with  truth  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  individual  Uving  in  Charles- 
town,  before  or  since,  had  or  has,  single-handed,  planned 
and  carried  out  in  so  short  a  time  an  improvement  in 
the  town  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Dow's. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  work.  He 
had  hardly  completed  these  houses  when  he  piurchased 
the  Eben  Austin  estate,  on  the  Square.  This  estate^ 
once  attractive,  and  occupied  for  years  by  prominent 
citizens  and  prosperous  business  men,  was  at  this  time 
rapidly  falling  into  decay.  It  was  still  owned  by  heirs 
of  this  branch  of  the  Austin  family,  but  they  were  non- 
residents, out  of  health,  and  lacking  in  enterprise ;  and 
the  old  story  of  n^lect  was  being  told  in  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  their  property.  Mr.  Dow  bought  the 
estate^  saw  no  value  in  the  buildings,  and  they  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  estate  adjoining  that  of  the 
Austin's,  known  as  Cook's  Lane,  had  reached  a  point 
of  degradation  almost  insufferable.  This,  too,  was 
purchased,  its  occupants  routed,  and  a  dean  sweep 
made  of  the  buildings  and  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
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cumbered.  Meanwhfle,  plans  had  been  drawn  for  a 
large  and  handsome  hotel,  to  be  erected  on  this  territory, 
and  the  fomulation-stones  were  very  soon  settling  into 
the  trenches  prepared  for  them.  On  this  foundation, 
with  wonderful  rai»dity,  the  walls  grew  up,  and  the  work 
went  on  until  the  building  was  completed. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dow  it  was  not  complete. 
Between  it  and  Warren  Avenue  was  still  left  the  Russell 
estate,  with  the  old  mansion  of  its  original  owner  intact 
so  far  as  the  exterior  was  concerned,  although  its  interior 
had  for  many  years  been  changed  from  a  distinguished 
&mily  residence  to  a  well-kept  hostelry  and  boarding- 
house.  This  public  house,  known  as  the  Mansion  Hous^ 
had  past  its  best  days  and  had  dropped  to  a  grade  much 
inferior  to  its  original  standing. 

<«  Its  day  is  over,"  thought  Mr.  Dow.  *'  I  have  over- 
shadowed it  with  a  modem  building.  The  contrast  is 
too  great.  It  must  come  dowa  The  new  hotel  must 
take  in  all  this  part  of  Charlestown  Square." 

The  property  was  purchased  fay  him,  and  the  old 
buildingp  the  elegant  home  of  the  Russells  in  the  days  of 
long  ago,  and  afterwards  of  Commodore  John  Shaw, 
John  Soley,  Joseph  Thompson,  and  the.  distinguished 
lawyer,  Andrew  Dunlap ;  the  building  in  which,  in  its 
earlier  days  as  a  public  house  kept  by  Gorham  Bigelow 
and  Charles  Stinson,  many  of  the  best  people  in  the 
town,  as  boarders,  were  made  comfortable  and  haj^  (it 
being  a  popular  place  then) — this  old  building;  when 
its  usefulness  had  gone,  was  reached  in  the  march  of 
improvement  and  yielded  up  its  right  to  remain  longer 
except  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  on  a 
page  of  the  town's  lustory. 
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The  Mansion  House  gone,  the  new  hotd  was  extended 
to  Warren  Avenue,  and  along  that  avenue  to  Froqjt 
Street.  Hardly  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the  project 
of  building  a  hotel  had  been  conceived  by  Bfr.  Dow 
before  it  had  been  carried  out  to  completion,  and  the 
Waverly  House  as  we  see  it  to-day  was  the  grand  result. 
A  large  and  elegant  building;  with  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  front,  including  Abbotsford  Hall,  constructed 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  had  been  added  fay 
Moses  A.  Dow  to  the  real-estate  of  Charlestown,  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  $500,000^  and  stood  there  the 
evidence  of  his  courage,  great  energy  of  character,  and 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  chosen 
place  of  residence. 

Sbptembbr  20,  1890. 
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XLV 

The  Dow  Banquet 

ExpftMioint  of  Eftecni  ind  Appfccuition  vat  ft 
Man — The  Ftmoui  Wi;?erle7  Mtgnbe. 


IN  the  last  chapter  we  looked  at  the  completed 
Waverley  Houses  and  contrasted  it  with  the  old 
buildings  which  made  up  that  side  of  Charlestown 
Square  before  Mr.  Dow's  improving  hand  was  laid  upon 
it.  Surely  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit  were  worthy 
of  the  thanks  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens^  and 
when  the  house  was  completed  and  opened  they  were 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  their 
gratification  and  pride  in  what  he  had  accomplished.  To 
this  end  a  complimentary  dinner  was  proposed^  and  the 
following  correspondence  took  place : 

Honorable  Moses  A.  Dow: 

Dear  Sir — A  large  number  of  your  fellow-ddzens, 
congratulating  you  upon  your  grand  success  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Waverley  House,  which  stands  a  lasting 
monument  of  your  enterprise  and  an  ornament  and 
benefit  to  the  city,  are  desirous  of  testifying  in  some 
acceptable  manner  their  appreciation  of  the  great  public 
service  you  have  rendered  to  Charlestown,  and  also  their 
high  regard  for  yoiur  energy,  integrity,  and  personal 
worth.  The  imdersigned,  on  behalf  of  a  general  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  do  therefore  most 
respectfi^y  and  cordially  invite  you  to  give  those  wh(»n 
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they  rqpresent  the  honor  of  your  company  at  dinner 
with  them  at  the  Waverley  House,  on  such  day  as  you 
may  be  pleased  to  name,  at  seven  o'dock  p.  h. 

(Signed)  Charles  Robinson,  Jil,  James  Adams» 
Richard  Frothingham,  Livsrus  Hull, 
G.  Washington  Warren,  H.  G.  Hutch- 
ins,  James  Dana,  Timothy  T.  Sawyer, 
P.  J.  Stone. 

To  the  above  missive  Mr.  Dow  replied  as  follows: 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  kind  note  inviting 
me  to  an  entertainment  inaugurated  by  the  citizens  of 
Charlestown  as  a  compliment  to  me  for  the  benefits  I 
have  conferred  on  the  dty  by  the  erection  of  a  first-class 
hotel.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  it  is 
thought  a  baiefit,  and  also  that  it  is  considered  a  suc- 
cessful experiment.  Therein  lies  my  reward.  Though 
my  presence  will  not  materially  add  to  the  entertainment, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  my  fellow-citizens,  if  agreeable, 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  21st,  or  any  other 
evening  that  your  committee  may  consider  the  most 
convenient  I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully 
yours,  Moses  A.  Dow. 

Nov.  13,  1867. 

On  the  evening  named  by  Mr.  Dow,  Thursday, 
November  21,  1867,  two  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of 
Charlestown  were  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  new 
hotel  The  company  was  composed  of  prominent,  active, 
and  business  men  who  had  met  together  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  their  able 
and  enterprising  townsman,  who  had  successfully  com- 
pleted a  great  work  and  who  was  present  with  them  to 
return  their  greetings,  receive  their  congratulations,  and 
accept  their  thanks.    From  the  parlors,  in  due  time^  the 
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company  proceeded  to  the  elegant  dining-hall,  where  the 
compUmentary  dinner  had  been  prepared  by  the  lessee 
and  landlord,  Daniel  Chamberlain,  in  a  style  whidi  gave 
good  promise  for  the  future  of  the  hotel  table. 

The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  His  Honor,  liverus 
Hull,  then  Mayor  of  the  dty,  and  all  the  ez-mayors  were 
present.  Captain  W^liam  W.  Fierce,  and  E.  B.  Haskell, 
of  Thi  Boston  Herald^  who  was  an  esteemed  resident  of 
Charlestown  for  some  years,  were  toast-masters.  The 
opening  speech  of  Mayor  Hull  was  appropriate,  and 
excellent  in  sentiment  and  delivery,  and  the  response  of 
Mr.  Dow  was  thoughtful  and  to  the  point. 

^  I  did  not,"  he  said, ''  undertake  Uie  work  solely  as  a 
money-making  operation,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  a  portion  of  the  city  whidi  had  been  n^- 
lected,  and  in  order  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  energy  and 
improvement  in  our  midst.  In  ddng  this  I  may  not 
have  been  entirely  free  from  selfishness,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  I  have  experienced  much  pleasure  and  some 
pride  in  being  able  to  connect  my  name  with  a  prominent 
improvement  which  is  somewhat  of  a  public  nature." 
He  continued :  ^  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
eaqiressing  satisfaction  as  to  the  just  and  liberal  spirit 
with  which  my  views  have  been  seconded  by  the  past  and 
present  mayors,  Robinson  and  Hull,  and  their  associates, 
who  correctly  appreciated  the  work  I  had  undertaken  for 
the  public  good,  and  in  doing  so  secured  numerous  and 
permanent  advantages  to  the  dty." 

The  toast-masters  were  happy  in  their  allusions  to 
those  present,  and  called  up  many  speakers,  all  of  whom 
referred  to  the  guest  of  the  evening  with  emphatic 
expressions  of  respect  and  admiration.     Some  of  the 
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speeches,  especially  those  of  Honorable  Richard  Froth- 
ingham  and  Rev.  James  B.  Miles,  were  of  marked 
excellence.  It  was  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  occa- 
sion. A  full  accomit  of  it  can  be  found  in  Tke  Bunker 
HUl  Aurora  of  Saturday,  November  23, 1867,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Dow  resided  in  Charlestown  more  than  twenty 
years  before  the  completion  of  the  Waverl^  House. 
He  was  a  practical  printer  and  had  met  with  many 
reverses  before  he  established  The  WavtrUy  Magatdne 
in  1849.  From  that  time  his  business  career  was 
successful,  and  he  speedily  accumulated  a  foitime.  He 
was  born  in  Littleton,  New  Hampshire,  in  iSio^  and 
remained  there  and  in  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  always  retained  his  love 
for  these  places  and  remembered  them  from  time  to 
time  with  liberal  gifts.  In  Franconia  he  founded  an 
academy  and  erected  a  fine  building  for  its  use.  He 
restored  and  kept  in  order  the  cemetery,  assisted  gen- 
erously in  the  erection  of  the  churches,  and  gave  to  eadi 
a  bell.  Dow  Academy  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  his  will  Mr.  Dow  made  provision  for  its  support,  and 
after  his  death  the  executors  of  his  estate  paid  over 
$65,000  to  the  managers  of  the  institution  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

In  his  will  he  remembered  our  Old  Ladies'  Home 
with  a  bequest  of  If  10,000^  the  greatest  amount  re- 
ceived into  its  treasury  from  one  person.  In  disposing 
of  his  large  estate  he  recognized  conscientiously  and 
considered  carefully  his  obligations  and  duties  to  his 
family  and  kindred,  and  the  provisions  of  his  will,  in 
their  behalf,  were  liberal,  just,  and  wise.    He  was  broad- 
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minded  and  oonsideFate  in  his  instructions  to 
executors  and  trustees.  He  was  always  generous  to  his 
friends,  and  the  sum  of  his  gifts  to  them,  before  his 
death  and  by  bequests  in  his  will,  if  it  could  be  stated, 
would  be  very  large. 

Thi  WaverUy  Magasiiu  was  founded  by  Mr.  Dow  and 
started  by  him  upon  a  plan  diflFering  from  that  of  any 
other  periodical.  On  Uie  first  day  of  July,  1890^  its 
eighty-first  volume  was  commenced,  and  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  as  to  what  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
large  class  of  readers  has  been  proved  by  forty  years  of 
success.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  paper,  spared  no 
expense  in  its  mechanical  appearance,  was  industrious 
and  careful  in  the  examination  of  its  contents,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  fortune^  his  use  of  which  we  have  in  some 
measure  described.  Tlu  WavtrUy  Magagine  of  today 
bears  the  same  character  it  «has  held  all  through  its 
long  existence.  It  lays  no  daim  to  superior  intellectual 
ability.  It  provides  its  readers  in  each  issue  with  a 
number  of  completed  stories,  written  especially  for  the 
paper  by  contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
with  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  made  by  com- 
petent editors,  furnishing  valuable  information  on  all 
subjects  to  a  class  of  readers  who  would  hardly  receive 
it  through  any  other  medium.  It  devotes  a  small  space 
to  amusements,  puzzles,  and  games,  and  a  fiiU  page  to 
musia  The  horrors,  the  scandals,  the  contentions,  the 
political  jugglery  of  the  day  find  no  place  in  its  columns. 
It  goes  to  its  subscribers  weekly  with  nothing  disturUng^ 
but  much  that  is  restful  in  its  influence — an  unpreten- 
tious and  dean  periodical,  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
reading-opportunities  of  a  large  class  of  people. 
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On  the  comer  of  Warren  Avenue  and  Front  Street, 
under  the  hotel,  in  what  was  for  some  time  known  as 
Waverley  Hall,  is  a  compact,  finely-arranged  printing- 
establishment.  There  the  work  commenced  by  Mr. 
Dow  is  continued,  and  busy  heads  and  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  Tlu  IVaverisy  MagoMtm  for  weekly 
distribution.  It  has  still  a  lai^  circulation  and  is  yet  a 
valuable  property. 

Charlestown  should  think  well  of  TAe  Waverley  Maga* 
sine.  It  gave  to  Mr.  Dow  his  means  of  usefiilness,  and 
he  chose  his  own  dwelling-plaoe  as  the  scene  of  his 
enterprise  and  labor,  and  made  his  largest  expenditure 
of  money  in  its  improvement  For  what  he  did,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  him  from  the  town,  and  the  duty 
is  imposed  upon  it  of  keeinng  his  memory  fresh  on  the 
pages  of  its  history. 

October  ii,  1890. 
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XLVI 

William  Gray  and  Joshua  Bates 

Fiedoic  Todor  ad  the  Rm  Shqpniciit  of  loe. 


TIE  financial  cmbaraisncnt  of  the  great  English 
finn  of  Baring  Brothers  ft  Ca,  recently  announced, 
caused  great  astonishment  and  alarm,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  Enghrnd,  the 
Rothschilds,  and  other  great  hanking-honscs  came  to 
their  relief  at  once,  its  disastrous  effect  all  over  the  world 
could  hardly  be  estimated.  For  a  very  long  period  of 
time,  **  As  good  as  Baring  Brothers  ft  Co/'  has  been 
almost  a  proverb,  and  the  exalted  standing  of  the  house 
in  times  past  is  well  shown  in  this  quotation,  put  into  a 
history  of  the  firm  published  in  TAe  Boston  Transcript 
of  November  15,  1890:  ''There  are  six  great  powers 
in  Europe,"  said  the  Due  de  Richelieu  —  ''England, 
France,  Rusaa,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Baring  Brothers." 
But  it  is  the  dosing  remark  in  the  historical  sketch  of 
TAe  Transcript  that  I  desire  particularly  to  refer  to  in 
this  article :  "  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of 
this  firm  have  been  Americans  by  birth — Joshua  Bates 
and  Russell  Stuigis." 

Joshua  Bates  in  early  life  was  for  some  time  a  resident 
in  Charlestown.  He  was  a  derk  for  William  Gray. 
That  distinguished  merchant  was  for  a  long  time  the 
owner  of  the  wharf  leading  from  Water  Street  whidi 
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continued  to  bear  his  name  (Gray's  Wharf)  until  the 
transf onnatiim  of  all  the  wharf  property  between  Charles 
River  Bridge  and  the  Navy  Yard  was  made  by  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock  and  Elevator  Company. 

'< Billy''  Gray,  as  he  was  caUed,  purchased  this  whaif 
estate  in  1803  of  Jonathan  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Oliver 
Holden,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  great  activity  and 
business  enterprise  for  years  thereafter.  Many  of  his 
large  fleet  of  vesseb  were  fitted  out  and  their  return 
cargoes  landed  and  stored  here,  and  everything  was  done 
by  him  to  make  the  place  a  convenient  and  profitable 
headquarters  for  his  extensive  trade  and  commerce. 
Among  other  things  a  supply  of  fresh  water  was  provided 
by  the  purchase  of  a  famous  well  situated  in  Winthn^ 
Street,  in  the  yard  of  a  house  still  standing,  where 
Charles  W.  Sawyer  spent  his  childhood.  The  water  was 
conveyed  to  the  wharf  through  a  wooden  conduit  The 
logs  of  which  it  was  composed  have  often  been  exposed 
when  excavations  have  since  been  made  in  the  streets. 

In  a  large  wooden  building  half-way  down  the  wharf 
was  the  office  in  which  Mr.  Bates  was  employed.  This 
building  was  one  of  those  taken  down  when  the  wharf 
was  purchased  by  the  Elevator  Company.  The  late 
James  Hunnewdl,  who  was  one  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Charlestown  Land  and  Wharf  Company  in  1 843, 
told  the  writer,  on  the  spot,  that  he  remembered  Joshua 
Bates  as  he  had  seen  him  at  his  desk  in  this  office,  busy 
in  his  duties  as  a  wharf  clerk. 

But  Joshua  Bates  soon  outgrew  this  position.  He 
was  sent  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Gray  to  look  after  his  busi- 
ness there,  and  went  on,  step  by  step,  a  successful 
business  man,  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  historic 
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finn  of  Baring  Brotheri  ft  Co.,  of  London,  Fugfan*!. 
Mr.  Bates  was  a  leading  partner  in  the  house  during  its 
years  of  greatest  soccesa^  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
great  ability  as  a  merchant  and  financier.  He  is  best 
remembered  here^  periiapSi  for  his  generosity  to  the 
Boston  Pubfic  Library.  One  gift  of  his»  of  fifty 
thousand  doUars»  in  the  early  days  of  the  institution, 
had  much  to  do  with  its  standing,  growth,  and  prosperity. 
His  name  was  given  to  the  hall  (Bates  Hall)  whidi  now 
contains  a  coUection  of  books  of  graA  valuer  many 
thousand  volumes  of  which,  besides  his  contributions  in 
money,  were  gifts  from  him. 

At  one  time  in  the  life  of  William  Gray  he  is  said  to 
have  had  more  than  sixty  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels  on 
the  ocean.  In  a  former  artide  I  referred  to  the  ship 
Unumf  built  in  1815  by  Josiah  Barker  for  Mr.  Gray,  to 
be  used  as  a  privateer,  and  to  her  alteration  into  an  East 
Indiaman  at  Gray's  Wharf,  after  peace  was  declared. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia 
in  1809,  by  President  MadisQn,and  on  the  5th  of  August 
of  that  year,  with  his  wife  and  his  youngest  child,  he 
sailed  on  the  merchant  ship  Haraee^  from  Gra/s  Wharf 
in  Charlestown,  for  Saint  Petersburg.  The  vessd  was 
fitted  out  by  William  Gray.  The  passage  was  long 
(seventy-five  days)  and  stormy. 

From  these  facts  we  can  fonn  some  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Gray's  Wharf  from  1803  to  1815,  when  its 
owner,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  courageous  mer- 
chants of  his  time,  was  making  it  frequent,  perhaps 
dafly,  visits,  planning  and  directing  the  operations  and 
a£Eairs  of  a  liu-ge  commercial  business. 

In  1806  Frederic  Tudor  purchased  the  brig  FavariU 
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expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shippmg  a  cargo  of  ice  to 
Martinique  in  the  West  Indies.  The  vessel  was  hauled 
to  Gray's  Wharf  in  Charlestown  and  loaded  there  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  ice  which  had  been  cut 
from  a  pond  on  the  grounds  of  BCr.  Tudor^s  father  in 
the  part  of  Lynn  now  Saugus.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  business — the  first  cargo  of  ice  ever  shipped. 
Mr.  Tudor  went  with  the  cargo  to  its  port  of  destination. 
The  second  shipment,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  tons,  was  made  in  1807,  per  brig  Trident^  to 
Havana.  These  early  attempts  were  attended  with 
heavy  losses,  but  the  business  struggled  against  all 
manner  of  discouragement  for  twenty  years.  During 
that  period  the  embargo  was  laid  and  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  took  place.  Success  finally  crowned  the  under- 
taking by  the  action  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Cuba 
in  granting  certain  privU^;es  and  a  monopoly. 

After  a  time  the  introduction  of  ice  to  warm  countries 
was  looked  upon  with  great  favor,  and  shippers  were 
offered  strong  inducements  by  the  governments  and 
leading  business  men  to  establish  permanent  places  for 
its  sale.  Ice  came  to  be  considered  absolutely  essential 
to  health  and  was  used  largely  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  When  Edward  Everett  was  minister  to  the 
court  of  Saint  James  and  was  introduced  to  the  Persian 
Ambassador  at  that  court,  the  first  words  which  the 
latter  addressed  to  him  were  to  express  his  obligations 
to  Americans  for  the  good  they  had  done  to  Persia  in 
sending  her  ice. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  the 
originator  until  about  the  year  1 836,  when  other  parties 
engaged  in  it.    It  continued  to  center  around  Gray's 
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Whaif  for  fifty  yean»  ntfiiding  bodi  ways  to  the 
other  wfaarvct  along  Water  Street,  the  firilitiff  far  diqy 
ice  and  low  fieiglits  keqang  the  tiade  where  it  b^gan 
and  at  the  nme  qM  far  sUpment.  It  was  attempted 
from  other  plaoeiy  but  without  SQOoess.  Thegrowthof 
the  bnsmeta  can  be  seen  by  the  fallowing  drrfnnial 
statement:  1806,  one  cargo^  130  tons;  1816^  six  car- 
goes, 1200  tons;  i826pfifteen  cargoes,  4000  tons;  1836^ 
forty-five  cargoes,  12,000  tons;  1846^  seventy-five  car- 
goes, 65,000  tons ;  1856,  three  hundred  and  sixty4hree 
cargoes,  146^000  tons. 

The  exports  in  the  last  named  year,  1856^  were  made 
to  the  following  places : 

Philaddphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  George- 
town, Richmond,  M^hnington,  Washington  (Ncnth  Car- 
olina), Newbem,  Charieston,  Savannah,  MobOe,  Pensa- 
cola,  Appalachicoh,  K^  West,  New  Orleans,  Franklin 
(Louisiana),  Thibodeauzville  (Locdsiana),  Galveston,  In- 
dianola  (Texas),  Aspinwall,  Nassau,  Saint  Thomas, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  Saint  lago^  Saint  John's  (Porto  Rico), 
Barbadoes,  Cardenas,  Trinidad,  Bfartinique^  Guadaloupe, 
Kingston,  Laguayra,  Demerara,  Bahia,  Pemambuco^ 
Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao^  Guayaquil, 
Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Bfadras,  Batavia,  Manilla, 
Singapore^  Canton,  Mauritius,  Australia. 

Besides  Mr.  Tudor,  during  the  period  from  1 836  to 
i860,  the  parties  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  ice  from 
the  Charlestown  wharves  leading  from  Water  Street 
were  Leonard  Stone,  Read  &  Stedman,  Barnard,  Steams 
ft  Gage,  Hill  &  Hittinger,  Gage,  Hittinger  &  Co., 
Daniel  Draper,  Gage,  Sawyer  &  Co.,  Russell,  Harring- 
ton &  Co.,  concerning  whom  and  the  business  since 
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i860  much  more  might  be  written.  The  firm  of  Gage, 
Hittinger  &  Co.,  established  in  1842,  was  composed 
of  Addison  Gage,  Jacob  Hittinger,  Tunothy  T.  Sawyer, 
and  Thomas  H.  Frothingham.  BCr.  Frothingham  died 
in  1850^  and  Mr.  Hittinger  afterwards  sold  his  interest 
to  Dr.  Henry  Lyon,  when  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Gage,  Sawyer  &  Co.  For  one  year  this 
concern  loaded  nearly  a  vessel  a  day  (large  and  small) 
for  every  working-day  in  the  year.  After  i860  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  Addison  Gage  &  Co.,  Mr. ' 
Gage  having  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partners. 
His  son,  Charles  O.  Gage,  was  associated  with  him,  and 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  in  October,  1 868,  Charles, 
in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Reuben  Hopkins, 
has  continued  the  business  under  the  same  firm  name. 
They  now  occupy  what  is  known  as  Tudor's  Wharf, 
adjoining  Charles  River  Bridge. 

The  late  Arthur  Harrington  was  brought  up  with 
A  Gage  &  Co.,  and  for  some  time  before  his  death  was 
a  partner  in  the  firm. 

Dbcbmbbr  13,  1890. 
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XLVII 

Nathaniel  Gorham 

One  of  the  Moic  Embem  Ctfacnt  m  the  Hkiorf  of  Chnlet- 
town  —  Tofim  Hill  ■•  k  wit  is  the  Etrly  Days  —  The 
Old  Town  HUL 

IN  The  Ckarlistanm  EnUtfrise  of  Saturday,  October 
189  1890^  were  given  some  ejitiacla  from  a  speech 
made  in  Charlestown  by  Dr.  William  Everett  a  short 
time  before,  and  among  them  is  the  following : 

When  I  think  that  a  Charlestown  ancestor  of  mine 
signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  am  glad 
to  come  back  to  Charlestown  to  vindicate  the  principles 
of  that  Constitution. 

Doctor  Everett  made  another  speech  at  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  in  New  Yoric, 
December  20^  and  again  referred  to  his  ancestor  in  the 
following  remarks : 

I  suppose  at  this  dinner  on  the  Forefothers'  Day  the 
first  thing  is  for  every  one  to  substantiate  his  pecUgree 
from  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  and  I  beg  to  claim 
descent  from  John  Howland,  the  young  man  who^  during 
the  voyage,  fell  over  the  side  and  with  difficulty  managed 
to  swing  Umself  up  by  the  stem  chains,  but  who  lived 
to  be  the  last  survivor  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  of  that 
sainted  company.  His  daughter.  Desire  Howland, 
Captain  John  Gorham  of  Barnstable,  who 
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of  fever  contracted  in  the  Swamp  Fi^t  with  King 
Philip;  and  from  him  descended  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  signer  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whose  great-grandson 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Doctor  Everett  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  great- 
grandfather, for  he  was  an  eminent  man — one  of  the 
ablest  in  the  history  of  old  Charlestown  citizens. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  May  27, 
1738,  and  died  here,  June  1 1,  1796.  His  house  was  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  brick  store  of  A.  N. 
Swallow  &  Co.  It  was  of  wood,  of  moderate  size,  and 
fronted  on  the  Square.  Around  it  and  in  its  rear  was  a 
garden.  It  adjoined  the  garden  of  the  parsonage,  and 
through  these  grounds  Mr.  Gorham  was  accustomed  to 
walk  to  the  meeting-house  on  Town  Hill. 

The  meeting-house,  of  wood,  then  stood  on  nearly  the 
same  spot  now  occupied  by  the  present  handsome  brick 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  Society.  The  par- 
sonage was  near  it,  on  land  covered  now  by  the  upper 
end  of  the  brick  block  between  the  churdi  and  City 
HalL*    This  whole  block  of  nine  houses  is  on  what  was 


*  This  block  was  erected  by  the  Fariah  Land  Company,  compoaed  of 
Jamea  Hminewellt  Joaiah  Barker,  Ebeneser  Baiker,  Captain  William 
Henry,  Gilman  Stanley,  Joaiah  Reed,  Shadrach  Vamey,  and  Captain 
Lemuel  Stetaon.  It  haa  been  known  aa  Harvard  Row.  Thefiittoccn- 
panta  were  Lemuel  Stetaon,  John  Doane,  Jr.,  Gilman  Stanley,  Joaiah 
Reed,  Ebenenr  Barker,  Eliaa  Daviaon,  and  Otia  VinaL  Some  of  the 
occnpanta  ainoe  that  time  were  Henry  A.  Pierce,  Samoel  N.  Feltoo, 
Eara  Hntchina,  and  Henry  C.  Hotchina.  On  the  oppoaite  aide  of  Har- 
vard Street,  in  the  brick  houae  on  the  comer  of  Harvard  and  Arrow 
atreets,  Jamea  H.  Beal,  the  aucceaafol  financier  and  preaident  of  the 
Second  National  Bank,  lived  lor  aeveral  years. 
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then  the  parsonage  land  and  garden.  Very  near  the 
parsonage  was  a  bam,  and  later,  on  the  land  nearly  down 
to  City  Hall,  was  built  a  chapel  where  meetings  were 
held  on  week-day  evenings.  On  the  comer  of  Town 
Hill  (now  Harvard  Street),  fronting  on  the  Square,  was 
a  tavern,  known  for  a  long  time  as  Robbins'  Tavern. 
This  tavern  estate  was  purchased  in  1815  by  Seth 
Knowles  and  Thomas  Harris  and  sold  to  the  town  in 
1816  as  a  site  for  a  Town  Hall.  In  1818  a  Town  Hall 
was  built;  the  convenient  and  goodly  structure  which 
many  of  us  remember,  and  which  answered  fully  the 
wants  of  the  town  until  it  became  a  dty  in  1847,  and 
the  city  afterwards  until  1868,  when  it  was  torn  down 
and  the  present  City  Hall  erected. 

There  was  no  photographic  art  to  picture  and  preserve 
the  appearance  of  this  hill-side  in  a  former  time,  but  it 
does  not  seem  difficult  to  brush  away  in  imagination  the 
structures  which  now  cover  it,  and  to  see  with  the  mind's 
eye  the  tavern  at  its  foot,  with  the  usual  surroundings 
of  such  a  place;  the  open  field  and  garden  belund  it 
running  up  to  the  parsonage ;  the  roadway  leading  to 
that  and  to  the  old  church  crowning  the  top  of  the  hill, 
while  a  little  way  from  the  tavern  fronting  on  the  Square 
is  the  modest  wooden  mansion,  the  home  of  Nathaniel 
Gorham,  whose  birth  and  residence  in  Charlestown  added 
greatly  to  its  fame,  and  concerning  whom  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  orators  of  a  later  time  says 
in  a  published  address :  <'  He  was  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent, respected,  and  influential  dtizens  of  Massachusetts, 
and  few  have  ever  equaled  him  in  foresight  and  breadth 
of  conception." 

Before  the  beginning  of   the    Revolutionary  War 
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Nathaniel  Gorham  had  been  a  prominent  man  in  the 
town.  He  was  its  representative  in  I77i-'75i  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1774-75  »  again 
a  member  of  the  Legislature^  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  War  from  1778  mitil  its  dissolution ;  a  del^;ate 
to  the  State  Convention  in  1779 ;  a  delegate  to  the  old 
Congress  in  1782-83  and  in  i785-'87,  being  chosen  its 
president,  June  4,  1786;  and  he  was  for  several  years 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  In  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  he  took  high 
rank,  and  while  in  committee  of  the  whole  he  was  called 
by  Washington  to  fill  the  chair  for  three  months  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  State  Convention. 

Judge  Gorham  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Charles  River  Bridge.  He  was  associated  with  Oliver 
Fhelps  in  the  purchase  of  an  immense  tract  of  land 
on  the  Genesee  River,  which  now  comprises  several 
coimties  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  his  eldest  son, 
Nathaniel,  became  a  pioneer  settler  there.  He  died  at 
Canandaigua,  October  22^  1826.  The  first  land-office  in 
America  was  opened  in  Canandaigua  by  Oliver  Fhelps ; 
and  his  system  of  survey  by  townships  and  ranges  was 
the  model  for  all  subsequent  surveys. 

Benjamin  Gorham,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  and 
member  of  Congress  for  three  terms  from  the  Boston 
district,  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  was  bom 
and  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Charlestown. 
Stephen  Gorham,  another  son,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Harvard  Church,  always  made  Charles- 
town  his  home,  and  died  here,  June  22, 1849.  Nathaniel 
Gorham's  daughters  were  the  wives  of  Warham  Farks, 
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Dr.  George  Bartlett^  John  Phillips^  and  Honorable  Peter 
Chardon  Brooks,  the  grandfather  of  William  Everett 

The  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Gorham  are  given  in  the  following  letter,  written  by 
Commissary  Devens  to  his  ministeri  Doctor  Morse,  who 
was  absent  at  the  time  on  a  journey  in  the  State  of 
New  York : 

The  day  after  you  left  us  was  held  our  monthly  even- 
ing lecture.    The  Honorable  Mr.  Gorham  was  present, 
and  had  seemed  for  some  days  past  in  better  than  usual 
health.    Returning  home  through  his  garden  (the  near- 
est way  from  the  church)  with  Mrs.  Gorham  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  he  told  them  he  f oimd  difficulty 
in  speaking.    **  You  are  notional,"  rq)lied  Mrs.  Gorham, ; 
with  her  usual  pleasantness.    When  he  got  into  his  ; 
home  his  face  was  pale,  and  perceiving  that  they  noticed 
it,  he  said,  **  You  are  frightened  now."    Medical  aid  was  ' 
promptly  procmred ;  but  in  vain.    A  paralysis  took  place, . 
apoplei^  followed,  and  on  Saturday  he  l^t  us. 

At  the  funeral  (the  largest  ever  known  in  Charles- 
town)  the  flags  were  at  half-mast.  The  sermon  by 
Doctor  Thatcher,  and  the  eulogy  by  Thomas  Welch, 
M.D.,  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  a 
copy  given  to  each  family  within  its  limits. 

January  lo,  1891. 
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XLVIII 

A  Famous  Controversialist 

Dr.  Jedidiih  Morse  —  His  Ministry  in  Charlestown  —  IBs 
Sons  —  The  Great  Invention  which  made  S.  P.  B.  Morse 
Famous. 

THE  old  church  which  stood  on  the  Town  Hill^  and 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  previous  section,  was 
erected  in  1783.  On  the  27th  of  Octoberi  1782, 
the  town  made  a  grant  of  the  Town  Hill  to  the  First 
Parish  for  the  sole  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  house 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  provided  the  said  house 
be  erected  within  the  space  of  five  years,  otherwise  the 
grant  was  to  be  void.  The  church  was  1>uilt,  as  we  have 
said,  in  1 783,  and  opened  for  use,  but  had  only  temporary 
seats  and  an  unfinished  steeple  until  1787. 

Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  regularly  settled 
minister,  but  in  January,  1787,  Rev.  Joshua  Faine,  Jr., 
a  son  of  Rev.  Joshua  F^e,  of  Sturbridge,  was  ordained 
and  settled  over  the  society.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College^  a  very  promising  young  man ;  but  his 
health  failed,  and  in  February,  1788,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  he  died,  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who 
ever  knew  him. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1 788,  a  letter  signed  by 
Richard  Carey,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  John  Larkin,  and 
Thomas  Miller  in  behalf  of  the  church  was  sent  to  Rev. 
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Jedidiah  Morse,  who  had  preached  two  Sabbaths  in  the 
same  month  as  a  candidate,  giving  him  a  call  to  settle  in 
the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  among  them.  On  the 
24th  of  November  the  parish  held  a  meeting,  presided 
over  by  James  Russell,  Esq.,  and  voted  unanimously  to 
concur  with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Rev.  Jedidiah 
Morse  to  be  pastor  of  this  church  and  congregation. 
They  fixed  his  salary  at  eleven  dollars  a  week.  He  was 
to  have  firewood  sufficient  for  his  study  until  married, 
and  when  married  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  dwelling- 
house  and  bam,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood  annually. 
These  terms  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactoiy  to 
him,  for  in  his  reply  he  says:  ''The  unanimity,  the 
afiPection,  and  the  generosity  manifested  in  the  call  induce 
me  and  my  friends  to  believe  that  it  is  the  call  of  God, 
and  that  Providence  is  by  this  means  pointing  to  Charles- 
town  as  the  scene  of  my  future  ministerial  labors  " ;  and 
before  his  installation  he  relinquished,  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  society,  one  dollar  per  week  of  the  cash  payment. 
His  acceptance  of  the  call  was  with  the  tmderstanding 
that  his  duties  should  not  commence  until  the  dose  of 
the  winter  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring. 

Jedidiah  Morse  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 
1783,  and  was  for  some  time  a  tutor  there.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1785,  and  before 
coming  to  Charlestown  had  been  settled  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  had  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  a  church  in  Midway,  Georgia,  for  something 
less  than  a  year,  and  that  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  He 
arrived  in  Charlestown,  April  9,  and  his  installation  took 
place  April  30,  1789 — the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
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hour  that  Washington  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  preached 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Rev. 
Mr.  Morse  was  married,  in  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Breese,  daughter  of  Samuel  Breese 
of  that  place,  and  of  Rebecca  Finley,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  president  of  New  Jersey  College. 

The  condition  of  things  at  the  tune  the  reverend 
gentleman  commenced  his  ministry  here  may  be  judged 
by  the  following,  copied  from  Doctor  Sprague's  life  of 
Doctor  Morse: 

Every  circumstance  attending  Rev.  Mr.  Morse's  set- 
tlement in  Charlestown  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a 
happy  ministry.  The  people  composing  the  parish  of 
which  he  took  charge,  though  generally  of  the  middle 
and  plainer  class,  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  their  new  pastor;  while  there  were 
among  them  several  distinguished  for  high  intellectual 
culture,  the  finest  moral  and  religious  qualities,  and  a 
widely  extended  and  most  benign  influence.  He  had 
just  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  which  was  full  of 
promise,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  congregation ; 
for  the  lady  who  had  become  his  wife  possessed  those 
attractive,  generous,  noble  qualities  which  could  not  but 
render  her  a  favorite  wherever  she  was  known.  He  had 
his  home  at  first  with  his  excellent  friend,  Richard  Carey, 
a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  high  consideration  in  the 
community ;  and  in  due  time  a  parsonage  was  provided 
for  him,  contiguous  to  the  meeting-house,  which  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  Boston,  Charles  River,  the  harbor 
and  islands,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
was  also  within  three  miles  of  Harvard  College,  the 
oldest  literary  institution  in  the  land,  and  he  very  early 
came  into  intimate  relations  with  its  president  and  sevend 
of  its  professors.     The  whole  atmosphere  around  hini 
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was  ontnently  intdkctual ;  the  most  cultivated  society 
in  Boston  was  always  accessible  to  him ;  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Boston  Association,  to  whibh  he  bdonged* 
received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  he  in  turn  grate- 
fully reciprocated  their  expressions  of  good  wiH 

In  less  than  a  year  after  Rev.  lir.  Morse  was  installed, 
Ridiard  Carey,  who  had  warmty  welcomed  him  to  his  new 
pastorate  and  kindly  taken  him  with  his  wife  to  his  home^ 
had  breathed  his  hst.  He  died  Februaiy,  179a  Mr. 
Morse  was  absent  at  the  time  on  a  joumeyt  a&d  on  his 
return  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  which  he  paid 
a  warm  and  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  fiiend. 
The  sermon  was  printed,  and  was  the  first  printed 
sermon  of  its  author. 

On  the  2yth  of  April,  1791,  his  eldest  son  was  bom, 
and  to  him  was  given  the  full  name  of  his  grandfather 
and  the  family  name  of  his  grandmother,  Samuel  Finley 
Breese  Morse,  On  the  front  of  the  old  mansion,  known 
as  the  Edes  House,  on  Main  Street,  a  little  way  from 
the  Harvard  Church,  is  a  marble  tablet  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

HERS  WAS  BORN   27th   APRIL    I/QI 

SAMUBL  PINLST  BRSBSE  MORSB 

nrVSMTOR  OP  THB   ELBCTRIC  TXLB6RAPH 

At  the  time  of  this  birth  Doctor  Morse  and  his  wife 
were  living  in  this  house  with  Thomas  Edes,  the  ancestor 
of  Mr.  Heniy  H.  Edes,  from  whose  chapter  entitled 
» Charlestown  in  the  Last  Hundred  Years,"  published 
in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  edited  by  Justia 
Winsor,  we  quote  the  following.  Speaking  of  the  old 
mansion,  the  oldest  perhaps  now  standing  in  Charlestown, 
he  says : 
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It  is  remarkable  also  as  the  birthplace  of  Samud 
Finley  Breese  Morse  (Yale  College,  18 lo),  the  invoitor 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  who  was  bom  April  27, 179I9  in 
the  front  chamber  of  the  second  story,  on  the  right  of  the 
front-door  entrance.  A  few  months  previous  to  that 
time  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidtah  Morse,  had 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  his  friend  and  parishioner, 
Mr.  Thomas  Edes,  Sr.,  while  the  parsonage  on  Town 
Hill  was  building.  Some  delays  occurring  in  the  work 
the  visit  was  prolonged  until  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
and  most  distinguished  chikL 

Doctor  Morse  had  a  large  family  of  children,  all  bom 
in  Charlestown.  Three  of  his  sons,  Samuel  F.  B., 
Sidney  Edwards,  and  Richard  Carey,  became  eminent 
men.  His  other  children  died  young;  among  these 
were  two  who  bore  the  names  of  his  friends  and 
parishioners,  Thomas  and  James  Russell. 

The  engravings  of  Doctor  Morse  which  I  have  seen 
represent  him  in  advanced  life,  a  long-visaged,  white- 
haired  man,  with  a  very  prominent  nose,  a  large  mouth, 
long  upper  lip,  and  penetrating,  serious  eyes.  A  full 
white  neckcloth  and  closely  buttoned  black  coat  make 
his  profession  apparent,  and  his  own  high  estimate  of  its 
sacredness  and  importance  seems  to  stand  out  in  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Charlestown  and  minister  of  the  First  Church  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  His  prominence  among  the  clergy- 
men and  literary  men  of  his  day  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  special  mention  at  this  time,  but  it  can,  perhaps, 
be  referred  to  with  propriety  and  remembered  and  used 
in  an  historical  notice  of  the  old  town.  As  a  preacher 
he  stood  high  among  the  ablest  of  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  as  a  controversialist  his  place 
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must  have  been  very  near,  or  qtdtey  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Doctor  Sprague,  in  referring  to  the  Unitarian 
controversyi  seems  to  think  ^  his  agen^  in  conducting 
it  was  more  marked  as  well  as  more  continuous  and 
protracted  than  that  of  any  other  minister  on  the 
orthodox  side." 

About  this  time  (1805)  Doctor  Morse  started  and 
published  in  Charlestown  the  religious  periodical  called 
The  PanopUst^  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor  and  sole 
editor  for  some  years.  It  was  afterwards  printed  for 
a  while  in  Boston,  and  later,  as  we  have  said  in  a  former 
article,  —  when  it  was  united  with  The  Massachusetts 
Missumaty  Magazine^ — by  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  at 
his  printing-office  on  Main  Street. 

Doctor  Morse  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Many  meetings  of 
the  parties  actively  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were  held 
in  his  study  in  the  old  parsonage-house,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  papers  bearing  upon  its  constitution 
and  plan  of  work  were  drawn  up  there.  The  establish- 
ment of  Park  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  was  another 
enterprise  in  which  Doctor  Morse  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part,  and  which,  it  has  been  said,  *'  he  r^;arded 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

The  old  parsonage-house,  which  we  have  now  several 
times  referred  to,  was  removed  from  Town  Hill  to  Elm 
Street,  where,  on  the  comer  of  Hancock  Street,  it  still 
stands.  A  mansard  or  French  roof  has  taken  the  pkce 
of  the  former  one,  but  otherwise  it  remains  much  as  it 
was,  and  the  room  occupied  by  Doctor  Morse  as  a  study 
can,  I  think,  be  pointed  out    If  memory  and  speech 
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could  be  given  it,  doubtless  more  information  as  r^ards 
the  discussions  and  plans  of  the  orthodox  side  of  the 
controversy  referred  to  could  be  got  from  it  than  from 
any  other  place. 

Doctor  Morse  took  too  decided  ground  on  these 
questions  to  satisfy  aU  his  parishioners  and  keq>  his 
society  united  A  large  number  of  its  most  intelligent 
and  influential  members  dropped  their  connection  with 
the  First  Churchi  quietly  withdrew,  and  formed  the 
Second  Congregational,  now  the  Harvard,  Unitarian 
Church. 

Doctor  Morse  was  the  first  chaplain  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Prison,  and  he  did  some  effective  work  in 
getting  the  Navy  Yard  located  in  Charlestown.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  was  an  earnest  and 
outspoken  Federalist,  and  at  times,  by  severe  remarks 
from  the  pulpit,  gave  offense  to  parishioners  who 
differed  from  him.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  showed  more 
valor  than  discretion.  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  the  leading  Federalists,  and  much  in  favor 
of  the  treaty  known  as  Jay's  Treaty,  which  was  ratified 
in  1795.  But  there  were  those  in  town  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  on  a  certain  evening 
the  effigy  of  Mr.  Jay  was  burnt  by  a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage in  Charlestown  Square,  The  doctor  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  at  Judge  Gorham's,  before  whose  door 
the  tragic  farce  was  enacted.  Against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  his  friends,  but  in  obedience  to  his  own  patriotic 
impulses,  he  went  out  to  remonstrate  with  the  mob ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  made  his  appearance  there  when  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  brickbat  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  taken  home.      He  was  not,  however, 
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seriously  injured.  One  of  his  friends  who  called  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  his  injuries  inquired  if  his  brain 
was  hurt;  to  which  he  rejoined:  ''No;  if  I  had  had 
any  brains  I  should  not  have  been  there/' 

After  leaving  Charlestown  he  was  commissioiied  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  visit  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Northwest,  and  in  1822  he  made  an  elaborate 
report  as  to  their  condition  and  as  to  what  was  needful 
to  promote  their  welfare  which  was  printed  in  a  volume 
of  five  hundred  pages.  He  had  before  been  connected, 
as  its  secretaryi  with  the  Society  for  Ptopagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians, — the  society  to  which  a  very 
large  bequest  had  been  made  by  John  Alf  ord,  of  Charles- 
town.  He  was  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Emigrant  Society,  of  which  Honorable 
Thomas  Russell  was  president;  and  he  was  actively 
interested  in  many  other  philanthropic  and  literary 
institutions. 

As  is  well  known,  he  was  the  Father  of  American 
geography.  His  first  work  for  the  use  of  schools  was 
prepared  before  be  left  New  Haven  in  1784.  His  larger 
works  were  reprinted  in  Europe.  ^  Morse's  Geography  " 
was  in  use  in  the  Town  Hill  School  when  the  writer 
became  a  member  in  1825.  He  published  a  history  of 
New  England  in  1804,  and,  the  same  year,  ''Annals  of 
the  American  Revolution."  His  printed  sermons  and 
other  works  were  numerous,  and  they  make  a  long  list 
in  Mr.  Hunnewell's  "  Bibliogrs^hy  of  Charlestown  and 
Bunker  HilL" 

The  early  life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  spent  in 
his  native  place,  and  he  was  a  Charlestown  schoolboy. 
He  was  fitted  for  college,  entered  Yale,  and  graduated 
in  1810^  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.    The  next  year 
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he  went  to  England  with  Washmgton  Allston  as  an  art 
student,  having  previously  developed  a  taste  and  talent 
for  painting.  One  of  his  early  pictures,  "  The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims/'  is  now  hanging  in  the  delivery-room  of 
our  Public  Library.  For  many  years  it  was  over  the 
entrance-door  in  the  old  Town  HalL  He  studied  paint- 
ing in  England  with  Allston  and  Benjamin  West,  the 
distinguished  American  painters.  To  the  study  of 
painting  he  added  that  of  sculpture.  His  ''Dying 
Hercules,"  of  colossal  size,  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1813,  and  he  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  London  Adelphi  for  a  plaster  model  of  the  same 
subject  which  he  made  to  assist  him  in  his  picture.  In 
London  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  C.  R.  Leslie,  and 
the  first  portraits  by  these  artists,  painted  in  London, 
were  likenesses  of  each  other.  He  returned  home  in 
181 5,  practised  his  profession  for  a  while  m  Boston,  then 
in  New  Hampshire,  then  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  afterwards  in  New  York,  where  he  painted  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  this 
country.  The  portrait  of  Noah  Webster,  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  to  his  dictionary,  is  from  a  painting  by 
S.  F.  B.  Morse.  In  1824,  in  connection  with  some 
other  artists  of  New  York,  he  oxganized  a  drawing 
association,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  1826 
of  the  present  National  Academy  of  Design.  Mr. 
Morse  was  its  first  president,  and  was  rejected  to  that 
office  for  sixteen  years.  He  went  to  Europe  again  in 
1829  to  prosecute  more  extensively  his  studies  in  art, 
residing  in  the  principal  cities  on  the  continent  for  three 
or  four  years.  While  there  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  the  literature  of  the  arts  of  design  in 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  in  1835  he  delivered 
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a  course  of  lectures  before  that  institution  upon  art. 
But  he  was  always  deq>ly  interested  in  various  depart- 
ments of  sdencei  and  especially  in  chemistry.  While 
at  Yale  College  he  had  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  love  for 
scientific  research  and  experiment  continued  to  increase 
after  he  left  college,  until  it  became  his  controlling 
pursuit.  In  1826  he  was  a  colleague  lecturer  with 
Professor  Dana  at  the  Athenaeum  in  New  York  dty, 
lecturing  upon  the  fine  arts  while  Professor  Dana 
lectured  upon  electro-magnetism.  The  first  electro- 
magnet ever  exhibited  in  the  United  States  belonged  to 
Professor  Morse,  and  the  spiral  coO  used  by  Professor 
Dana  suggested  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  used  in 
every  Morse's  telegraph  throughout  the  world. 

Professor  Morse  was  again  in  Europe  in  i829-'32, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year,  when  returning  home 
on  board  the  packet-ship  Sully ^  —  while  engaged  in  a 
casual  conversation  with  some  of  the  passengers  on  the 
then  recent  discovery  in  France  of  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  electric  spark  from  the  magnet,  showing  the 
identity  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  —  he  conceived 
not  merely  the  idea  of  the  electric  telegraph,  but  of  an 
electro-magnetic  and  chemical  recording  telegraph,  sub- 
stantially and  essentially  as  it  now  exists.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  this  origin  of  the  present  telegraph.  On 
his  return  to  New  York  he  resumed  his  profession, 
but  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  the  perfection  of  his 
invention.  After  much  difficulty  and  discouragement 
he  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  his  invention  by 
completing  and  putting  in  operation  in  the  New  York 
University  a  model  of  his  ''Recording  Electric  Tel- 
egraph," the  greater  part  of  the  apparatus  having  been 
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made  by  himself.  In  1837  he  filed  his  caveat  at  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  perfected  his  patent 
in  1840;  and  in  1844  the  first  electric  telegraph  in 
the  United  States  was  completed,  extending  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington. 

I  have  gathered  this  information  concerning  the  tele- 
graph from  various  reliable  sources,  drawing  largely  but 
not  wholly  upon  an  article  which  appeared  in  Havpei^s 
Weekly  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Morse,  April  2,  1872, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  on  the  outcome  of 
the  wonderful  invention  of  the  distinguished  man  whose 
birth  and  early  life,  we  are  glad  to  remember,  must  ever 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  Charlestown : 

In  the  twenty-eight  years  since  its  first  establishment, 
its  lines  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.  They  ex- 
tend upon  this  continent,  in  various  directions,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  miles.  They  climb  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  stretch  across  the  lonely  plain  to  the 
Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific.  The  system  is  adopted  in 
every  country  of  the  Eastern  continent  from  the  extreme 
north  of  Russia,  where  the  wires  seem  to  be  almost 
linked  with  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  those  that  are  sweeping 
up  the  Pacific  coast  to  Behring  Strait ;  down  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Peninsulas  they  dive  beneath  the  sea  to 
Egypt,  and  find  their  way  over  deserts  and  under  oceans 
to  the  far  East.  No  part  of  the  civilized  world  is  with- 
out the  electric  girdle,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic 
three  great  cables  have  established  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Morse  came  to  him  from  all  quarters.  Kings, 
queens,  and  emperors  vied  with  each  other  in  honoring 
him  with  medals,  badges,  decorations,  and  titles.  Col- 
leges, national  academies,  and  scientific  associations  com- 
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plimented  him  with  honorary  d^;ree8  and 
and  all  the  world  seemed  ready  to  gratify  him  with  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  what  he  had  accomplished. 
The  adoption  of  his  system,  by  a  convention  held  in 
1881  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  uniform  system 
of  tel^;raphing  for  all  Germany,  was  a  most  gratifying 
result,  but  the  crowning  mark  of  honor  was  in  the 
collective  testimonials  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Turkey,  and 
the  Roman  Pontificate,  amounting  to  four  hundred 
thoCisand  francs,  presented  to  him  as  a  personal  reward 
and  recompense  for  his  invention. 

In  1839,  while  in  Fiaris,  Professor  Morse  made  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Daguerre,  and  from  drawings  fur- 
nished by  him  he  constructed,  on  his  return,  the  first 
daguerreotype  apparatus  and  took  the  first  sun-pictures 
ever  taken  in  America.  This  was  the  same  year  that 
Daguerre  first  gave  his  discovery  (o  the  world 

Another  son  of  Doctor  Morse,  Sidney  Edwards, 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  18 11.  He  established 
The  Boston  Recordit  in  1815,  and  was  its  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  for  fifteen  years.  In  18 17,  in  connection 
with  his  brother,  he  invented  and  patented  the  flexible 
piston  pump.  He  published  geographical  text-books, 
and  with  his  younger  brother,  Richard  Carey,  established 
The  New  York  Observer^  the  oldest  religious  newspaper 
in  New  York  State.  He  also  produced,  by  a  new  art, 
termed  cereography,  map-prints  much  superior  to  those 
before  known. 

Fbbruart  14,  1 89 1. 
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XLIX 

Crafts'   Corner 

The  Boylston  House  —  The  Boylstons  ind  the  HtTi,   Eirly 
Settlers  and  Large  Holders  of  Real-Estate. 


AT  the  junction  of  Main  and  Warren  streets,  oppo- 
site Austin  Street,  there  stood  previous  to  1870, 
for  many  years,  an  old  wooden  building,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  pitched  roof.  In  one  end  of  the 
lower  story  of  this  building,  looking  directly  up  Main 
Street,  was  a  store,  the  windows  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  bottles  and  jars  of  fanciful  shapes,  filled 
with  highly  colored  water  of  various  shades,  attractive 
in  the  daylight,  and  made  doubly  so  after  dark  by  lights 
reflected  upon  them  for  the  piu^se.  Projecting  from 
the  comer  of  the  building,  on  an  iron  frame  above  the 
windows,  was  a  good-sized  gilded  mortar  and  pestle. 
This  was  the  apothecary-store  of  Dr.  Elias  Crafts,  Jr., 
and  his  occupancy  of  it  gave  the  junction  of  the  two 
streets  before  mentioned  the  name  of  Crafts'  Comer. 
The  old  building  referred  to  had  for  a  very  long  period 
been  known  as  the  Boylston  house. 

In  1869  the  City  Council  of  Charlestown  passed  an 
order  to  cut  off  this  comer  and  enlarge  the  public 
square.  To  accomplish  this  the  Boylston  house  was 
destroyed  and  its  history  concluded.    What  I  am  intend- 
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ing  in  this  cbqiCer  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  old  fftat^,  mMrnig  somewhat  ahoiit  other  old  Tf^T^ 
and  residents  in  its  vidnitj. 

Before  doing  this  I  wiD  say  a  woid  more  in  rdatifln 
to  the  improvement  in  the  square:  It  was  onlered  fay 
the  Gty  Coondl  on  the  promise  of  the  ofvner  of  the 
adjoining  estate — who  would  be  greatly  benefited  fay 
the  diange — that  he  would  at  once  erect  a  handaome 
brid^  building  that  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  site  and 
to  the  city.  The  promiae  was  not  in  writiQg»  and  was 
not  fulfilled,  much  to  the  disqipointment  and  disgust  of 
some  of  us  wfao^  on  the  strengdi  of  the  promise  icfeiied 
to,  had  advocated  and  urged  the  taking  of  more  land  than 
the  original  plan  of  the  Cooncfl  contemplated. 

Nevertheless,  the  enlargement  of  the  square  was  a 
needful  public  improvement,  as  was  soon  made  evident 
by  the  erection  of  the  elegant  stone  building  of  the 
Chariestown  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  and  its  occu- 
pancy by  that  institution  and  by  the  Monument 
National  Bank,  the  Chariestown  Gas  Company,  the 
Mutual  Protection  Insurance  Company,  the  model 
apothecary-store  of  B.  F.  Stacey,  and  Cobb's  modem 
grocery-store,  saying  nothing  of  the  palatial  quarters 
afforded  by  it  to  the  lodges  and  other  institutions  of  the 
order  of  Free  Masons,  always  so  flourishing  in  Charles- 
town.  The  wooden  building  frontiiig  upon  this  square 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets  is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  site  it  occupies ;  but  it  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as  it  was 
expedient  to  place  on  leased  land.  A  structure  such  as 
was  promised  will,  I  hope^  some  day  be  erected  there. 

Crafts'  Comer  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  its  place  we 
now  have  Thompson  Square,  the  name  given  to  it,  after 
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annexation,  by  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  the  title  being 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  three  members  of  the  old 
family  of  that  name,  each  of  whom  had  been  prominent 
in  public  affairs,  had  long  resided  in  this  vicinity  and 
died  here  respected  and  honored  by  their  neighbors  and 
fellow-citizens. 

The  building,  a  part  of  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  Doctor  Crafts,  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Mercy 
Boylston,  widow  of  Thomas  Boylston,  she  having  inher- 
ited it  from  her  father,  John  Hay.  She  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  occupying  the  other  part  of  it  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  was  erected  by  her  feither  upon  the 
site  of  his  former  homestead  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration  of  June  17,  1775.  There  is  good  reason 
for  the  belief  that  it  was  the  first  frame  house  built  in 
the  town  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  the 
centennial  number  of  The  Bunker  Hill  Tinus^  June 
17,  1875,  Charles  R.  B3rram,  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
published  an  article  written  by  Abram  E.  Cutter, 
under  the  head  of  **  Centennial  Reminiscences,"  which, 
in  this  connection,  is  very  interesting  and  which,  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Cutter,  I  copy  entire : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bunker  Hill  Times — 

As  the  centennial  approaches,  every  incident,  however 
smaU,  relating  to  the  early  period  of  the  Revolution 
possesses  interest  Having  heard  the  following  incidents 
related  by  one  who  received  the  account  from  the  lips  of 
the  actor  herself,  they  may  be  worth  presenting  to  your 
readers.  Mrs.  Mercy  Boylston,  one  of  those  good  old 
women  who  was  an  aunt  to  everybody,  lived  with  her 
father,  Mr.  John  Hay,  in  1775,  in  a  house  at  Crafts' 
Comer  which  was  burned  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  At 
that  time  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  during  the  retreat 
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of  the  British  from  Lexington  she  was  taken  by  her 
mother  and  hid  in  the  arch  of  the  chimney  in  the  cellar. 
Afterwards,  when  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
she  escaped  into  the  garret  and  commenced  throwing 
corn-cobs  from  the  window  at  the  soldiers'  guns  which 
they  had  stacked  in  front  of  the  house.  Several  of  the 
soldiers  caught  up  their  guns  to  fire  at  the  offender, 
when  an  officer  who  was  standing  at  a  bake-house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  Mr.  Gage's  crockery- 
ware  store  nowis, called  to  them  to  desist,  as  it  was  only 
the  freak  of  a  litUe  girl. 

Mr.  Hay  left  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
June,  having  a  few  days  previously  sent  his  ^unily  to 
Wilmington.  He  returned  the  next  spring  immediately 
after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  exact  spot  of  the  former  one,  and 
after  the  same  plan  as  the  one  burned,  with  the  kitchen 
in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  timber  was  of  solid 
oak,  and  was  cut  in  Wilmington  by  a  Mr.  Brown,  at 
whose  house  Mr.  Hay  had  been  staying  with  his 
family. 

This  house  was  the  first  framed  house  built  in  Charles- 
town  after  the  town  was  burnt.  Portions  of  the  barracks 
left  by  the  British  were  taken  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
and  made  into  temporary  dwellings,  but  no  framed  house 
was  built  previously  to  this  one.  Mrs.  Boylston  inherited 
it  and  lived  in  it  till  within  a  short  time  of  her  death. 
She  died  in  1849,  ^^S^  eighty-four  years. 

The  front  room  of  the  Boylston  house  was  first  occu- 
pied as  a  store  by  Dr.  George  Bartlett,  apothecary,  and 
afterwards  by  the  firm  of  Masters  &  Simonds,  who  kq)t 
the  ladies  of  the  town  supplied  with  fashionable  slippers 
and  shoes.  The  store  was  newly  fitted  up  in  1828,  by 
Elias  Crafts,  Jr.,  who  for  the  twenty-three  years  follow- 
ing could  always  be  found  there  with  a  stock  of  med- 
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idneSy  nostrums,  and  fancy  goods  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  townspeople,  whose  confidence  hi  his  skill  as  an 
apothecary  and  his  character  as  a  man  was  fidl  and  com- 
plete. He  had  been  educated  in  the  old  store  of  Samuel 
Kidder  &  Co.,  was  known  and  liked  by  all  the  physicians, 
was  popular  with  the  young  people,  and  was  successful, 
as  he  deserved  to  be,  in  the  business  which  he  had  under- 
taken. 

How  much  that  is  pleasant  and  enjoyable  clusters 
around  the  memory  of  Doctor  Crafts'  store  I  How 
many  good  fellows  were  wont  to  meet  there,  not  as 
loimgers,  but  on  their  way  to  and  from  then-  places  of 
business  to  exchange  greetings  and  compare  notes  on 
the  news  of  the  day, — for  this  was  before  the  use  of 
td^raph  and  telephone,  of  rqxnrters  and  interviewers, 
and  when  the  comer  store  was  as  needful  an  institution 
as  the  last  edition  of  the  newspaper  is  to-day.  Many  a 
good  story  was  told  in  that  store ;  many  a  joke  played ; 
but  the  drugs  sold  were  carefully  selected  and  pure,  and 
the  prescriptions  faithfully  put  up,  for  the  doctor  was  a 
thoroughly  reliable  apothecary  as  well  as  one  of  the  good 
fellows. 

In  1857  Doctor  Crafts  sold  out  his  store  to  Charles 
N.  Chase,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  drug  business  on  Commercial  Wharf,  in 
Boston.  He  retired  from  business  some  years  since. 
He  is  still  a  resident  of  Charlestown,  with  his  children, 
occupying  his  own  house  on  Albion  Place. 

The  Boylstons  and  the  Hays  were  among  the  early 
settlers  in  Charlestown,  and  they  were  for  many  years 
large  holders  of  real-estate  in  the  town.  The  first 
Boylston  property  was  on  Wind-Mill  Hill  (Town  Hill)  as 
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early  as  1680.  Afterwards  they  held  estates  near  the 
Training  Field  and  on  Bilain  Street,  Back  Lane  (Warren 
Street),  and  High  Street,  wharf  property  on  Charles 
River,  and  land  on  the  Mystic  side  and  outside  the  Neck. 
Members  of  the  old  jhmily,  bearing  the  name  of  Rkhard 
for  three  generations,  were  prominent  in  the  community 
and  well  up  on  the  list  of  the  largest  tax-payers.  One 
of  them,  the  youngest,  who  had  left  the  First  Church 
and  become  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  pre- 
sented the  society  with  a  lot  of  land  on  Breed's  Hill,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  were  used  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  building  their  chapel,  to  which  the  name  of 
**  Boylston  "  was  given,  the  same  being  continued  to  this 
day.  Richard  Boylston's  residence  was  on  the  comer  of 
Main  and  Winthrop  streets,  the  estate  running  through 
from  Main  to  Warren  Street.  The  same  house  was 
afterwards  for  many  years  the  pleasant  home  of  Elias 
Crafts,  the  fettber  of  the  iq)othecary,  a  most  excellent 
man  and  highly  respected  citizen,  who  lived  in  town  for 
a  very  long  period,  represented  it  in  the  Legislature, 
i836-'38,  and  died  here.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Elias  Crafts  was  the  wife  of  the  late  John  C.  Robertson ; 
and  another  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lewis  Hall,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Hay  family,  as  well  as  the  Boylstons,  were  the 
holders  of  a  good  deal  of  real-estate  in  the  town  from  an 
early  date  in  its  history.  John  Hay,  the  destruction  of 
whose  house  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
has  been  referred  to,  was  a  baker  by  trade,  and  it  was  in 
front  of  his  own  bake-house  that  the  officer  was  standing 
who  ordered  the  soldiers  to  desist  when  their  muskets 
were  aimed  at  his  child  for  pelting  them  with  corn-cobs 
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from  the  window  of  his  home  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street. 

The  square  wooden  building  now  standing  on  the  upper 
comer  of  Main  and  Austin  streets  was  built  by  John 
Hay,  or  by  his  son  Richard  The  feither  owned  it  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  left  it  by  will  to  his  grand- 
children, and  some  of  his  descendants  occupied  the 
building,  or  a  part  of  it,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  John  Hay,  one  of  the  grandsons,  kept  a  harness- 
maker's  shop  there  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  Benja- 
min W.  Gage  (whose  mother  was  a  Hay),  after  a  business 
life  of  many  years  in  Boston  as  a  crockerywar&dealer, 
returned  to  Charlestown,  lived  in  the  old  house,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  business  in  the  comer  store  under  his 
residence  until  his  death.  Mr.  Gage  was  brought  up 
with  his  uncle,  Joseph  Hay,  long  the  head  of  the  whole- 
sale crockeiy-house  of  Hay  &  Atkins,  in  Boston,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1850  after  a  successful  business 
career.  Joseph  Hay  lived  in  a  house  on  Eliot'  Street, 
in  Boston,  built  for  him  in  1821,  and  rounded  out  there 
a  life  of  over  a  century.  He  took  pride  in  calling  himself 
a  Charlestown  schoolboy,  and  at  its  meeting,  January  1 5, 
1890, — that  day  being  his  birthday, — a  message  from 
him  was  received  by  the  Town  Hill  and  Training  Field 
School  Association  stating  that  he  was  then  celebrating 
his  hundredth  anniversary.  He  was  blind  for  many  years, 
but  retained  his  mental  faculties.  He  died  March  28, 
1890. 

All  the  land  between  Main  and  High  streets,  from 
Green  Street  to  a  line  nearly  down  to  Cordis  Street,  was 
formerly  John  Hay's  pasture.  Samuel  Dexter  purchased 
a  part  of  it  in   1794,  built  the  house  now  the  head- 
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qnarten  of  Post  Abfaham  linfinln,  and  hid  out  die  fine 
estate  wbidi  has  been  described  in  a  Conner  artide. 
Elizabeth  Stephens^  widow  of  f*^v^^n%  WilKam  Stnheni^ 
a  few  yean  b^ter  pordiased  a  bouse  tbat  bad  been  buQt 
on  a  lot  sold  to  Oliver  Holden  and  ccavqred  bj  bim  to 
Cqitain  Josqih  Cordb^  and  tUs  boose  remained  on  tbe 
lot  antn  tbe  building  of  tbe  Derter  Row  bbxk.  Tbe 
UntversaEst  Cbnidi  lot  was  also  a  part  of  tbe  old 
pastore,  and  so  was  the  Timothy  Thompson  estate^  sold 
by  him  to  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  Timothy  Thompson  snd  bis  brother. 
Dr.  Abraham  R.  Thompson. 

IfARoi  149  1891. 
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Memorial  Tribute 

Stnh  P.  RoberttoD. 


MRS.  SARAH  F.  ROBERTSON,  who  died  Sat- 
urday, September  1 7,  1 898,  at  her  son's  residence, 
29  Mount  Vernon  Street,  SomerviUe,  was  bom  in 
Charlestown,  April  23,  181 8,  and  her  whole  life  was 
passed  here  with  the  exception  of  the  few  years  she 
has  resided  with  her  son  in  Somerville.  Her  childhood 
and  youth  were  spent  in  a  pleasant  home  —  that  of  her 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Elias  Crafts,  Sr.,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  whose  long  life  in  Charlestown 
was  marked  by  qualities  that  make  homes  precious  and 
citizenship  honorable. 

As  a  child  and  daughter,  as  a  schoolmate  and  associate, 
as  a  wife  after  her  marriage  with  the  late  John  C.  Rob- 
ertson, as  a  mother,  as  a  friend,  the  life  that  has  just 
ended  was  a  marked  one,  the  memory  of  which  is,  and 
will  be,  fragrant  and  valuable. 

Mrs.  Robertson's  experience  of  life  was  touched  by 
both  its  light  and  shadow,  but  the  quality  of  her  mind 
was  such  as  enabled  her  to  meet  the  one  or  the  other 
with  grateful  appreciation  or  patient  resignation.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  her  powers  of  body  were  weakened 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  almost  helpless ;  but  she 
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never  muiiuivcdy  and  kept  up  her  beanCy  of  wptA  to 
encoonige  her  faithfol  duUrcn  m  die  dieerfol  are 
whidL  to  the  hsL  vis  ^«ttf!iMl#<l  to  her. 

Intranro  of  the  nifliience  of  a  good  mother  iqpon  an 
equally  good  datij^itcr»  each  as  we  can  refer  to  here^  are 
rare  indftti-  With  almost  an  abandonment  of  what  is 
interesting  and  attractive  to  youth,  the  daiigfater  of  Mis. 
Robertson  has  watched  over  her  with  die  greatest  tender* 
ness»and  together  th^  have  made  life  not  only  desirable, 
but  blessed  in  its  influence  upon  their  firiends  and  the 
community,  in  its  Irssfwis  of  affection,  resisnatian.  and 
courage. 

StrrsMBtE  24,  1898. 
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LI 

One  of  the  Old  Families 

Odt  Ckpp  —  Mn.  Richard  l^^lluuiu,  and  others. 


IN  The  CharUstown  Enterprise  of  September  6^  1890^ 
reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  a  most  estimable 
woman  who  died  in  Wakefield  on  the  evening  of 
September  2,  and  who  was  buried  from  the  Univexsalist 
Church  in  Charlestown,  Friday  afternoon,  September  5. 

A  long  life  of  eighty-four  years,  nearly  all  of  it  spent 
in  Charlestown,  was  marked  by  amiability,  cheerfulness, 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  constant  usefulness,  and  great 
excellence  of  character.  To  say  this  of  Mrs.  Luanda  C. 
Williams  is  but  the  utterance  (rf  simple  truth.  She  had 
a  large  circle  of  friends  who  appreciated  these  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  and  the  success  and  value  of  her  life 
in  the  community  of  which  she  was  so  long  a  member. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Richard  T^^Uiams,  whose  memory 
is  fragrant  with  pure  life,  intelligence,  wit,  humor,  cheer- 
fulness, and  service ;  a  fit  companion  for  her  on  whose 
grave  by  the  side  of  his  own  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  the 
fresh  flowers  placed  there  by  loving  friends  have  not  yet 
fiided. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  a  daughter  of  Otis  Clapp,  who 
came  to  Charlestown  from  Sdtuate  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  who  was  always  a  prosperous  and  prominent  citizen 
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of  the  town.  The  Gapp  fesidenoe  wtm  on  Mam  Street, 
fronting  on  what  is  now  caUed  Danitable  Street  Con- 
nected with  the  estate  was  a  whaif  bearing  the  owner's 


Mr.  O^ip  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Vint  Univeiaalist  Society,  a  leading  man  of  the  commit- 
tee having  the  building  of  die  diuich  in  hand,  and  was 
a  constant  attendant  on  the  set  vices  mitfl  his  death. 
His  daughter  never  deserted  her  religious  home,  but  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  its  services^  duuities^  and 
social  gatherings.  Among  those  wbo  have  passed  on  to 
a  better  life^  no  one  wiD  be  missed  more  or  remembered 
with  a  truer  regard  and  affection  than  she. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  a  sister  to  Otis  Capp  (junior),  iidio 
died  here  May  26^  1870^  and  who  bequeathed  to  die 
Old  Ladies'  Home  property  valued  at  over  six  thousand 
dollars.  She  herself  toolc  deep  interest  in  this  institution, 
and  was  active  in  its  interests ;  and  for  any  good  Chris- 
tian work  in  her  native  place  she  was  always  a  ready 
helper  and  friend. 

Another  brother  of  Mrs.  Williams  married  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Isaac  Smith,  and  she^  with  Mrs.  Williams, 
was  widely  known  for  her  interest  and  activity  in  the 
benevolent  movements  of  their  day. 

SiPTsifBi&  13,  1890. 
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LII 

Thompson  Square 

Why  it  was  so  Named  —  Members  of  the  Thompson  Family. 


THE  name  given  to  Thompson  Square,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  XLIX^  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  old  &unily  of  that  name  were  for  a 
long  period  residents  in  that  vicinity.  Timothy,  Abraham, 
Joseph,  and  Benjamin  Thompson  were  the  persons  re- 
ferred to.  The  last  named  was  specially  noticed  in  the 
section  concenung  the  former  residents  of  Descter  Row. 
They  all  were  sons  of  Timothy  Thompson  (senior),  whose 
homestead  on  the  comer  of  Back  Lane  (Warren  Street) 
and  Cordis  Street  has  been  described,  as  well  as  his 
subsequent  dwelling-place  on  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Thompson  streets,  where  the  old  mandon-house  is  still 
standing. 

The  residence  of  Timothy  Thomps(m,  junior,  was  on 
Warren  Street,  opposite  the  Boylston  house  on  Crafts* 
Comer.  He  had  purchased  a  part  of  John  Hay's 
pastiue,  and  built  a  house  there,  which  was  his  home  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  where  he  died,  March  31, 
1856.  The  house  was  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  a  good-looking  building  for  its 
time.  In  front  of  it  was  a  garden  running  back  from 
Warren  Street    In  it  were  fruit-trees  and  vines,  shrabs 
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and  flowers,  which  for  many  years  were  cultivated  with 
interest  and  success.  Mr.  Thompson  lock  great  pride 
in  his  garden,  and  was  somewhat  noted  as  a  skillful 
grower  of  the  Isabella  grape  and  giant  gooseberry.  Mr. 
Wilder,  in  his  article  on  **  Horticulture  in  Boston  and 
Vicinity/'  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  refers  to 
him  as  an  experienced  cultivator  of  fruits. 

In  early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  with 
his  uncle,  Deacon  Amos  Tufts,  and  after  his  freedom-day 
was  passed  he  started  the  business  on  his  own  account 
in  a  shop  on  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Warren  Street 
and  Church  Court  He  carried  on  the  business  here 
successfully  for  some  time,  and  in  connection  with  it 
built  a  stable  where  he  kept  horses  and  carriages  to  let. 
The  stable  was  afterwards  altered  into  a  dwelling-house 
and  made  a  part  of  the  block  of  houses,  two  stories 
high,  which  stood  on  Church  Court  until  their  destruc- 
tion was  necessary  to  make  room  for  the  elegant  structure 
erected  by  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank.  That  building 
now  covers  the  ground  formerly  occujned  by  this  block 
and  the  old  mansion-house  and  garden.  When  the  little 
block  of  houses  referred  to  was  built,  the  blacksmith- 
shop  was  removed  to  the  other  comer  of  Church  Court, 
where  it  stood  for  some  years  and  then  gave  way  to  the 
block  of  two  wooden  houses  now  on  the  site,  which  were 
put  up  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The  upper  part  of  this  lot, 
between  the  blacksmith-shop  and  the  church-yard,  was 
formerly  the  vegetable-garden. 

After  many  years  of  success  as  a  blacksmith  and 
stable-keeper,  Mr.  Thompson  opened  a  store  on  Main 
Street  for  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel.  His  son  Charles 
was  connected  with  him  in  this  business  and  continued 
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it  for  many  years  after  his  father  withdrew  to  take  a 
position  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Iron  Company.  In 
a  former  article  I  have  referred  to  this  son,  the  HonoraUe 
Charles  Thompson,  and  to  Luther  Lapham,  afterwards 
his  partner,  and  to  the  business  carried  on  in  this  iron- 
store.  The  store  was  patronized  largely  by  the  ship- 
builders and  shipwrights  of  Charlestown  and  Medford, 
and  by  the  numerous  carriage-builders  in  the  town  and 
vicinity,  and  it  had  a  valuable  country  trade. 

Timothy  Thompson  as  a  blacksmith  and  iron-dealer 
was  brought  into  contact  with  William  Gray,  at  the  time 
the  wharves  in  Charlestown  were  made  lively  by  the 
energy  and  commercial  enterprise  of  that  distinguished 
man.  This  acquaintance  and  friendship  was  continued 
after  Mr.  Gray  left  Charlestown.  The  Boston  Iron 
Company  was  a  corporation  established  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  cut  nails,  iron  hoops  and  rods,  and  iron  shapes  of 
all  kinds.  It  belonged  lately  if  not  wholly  to  the  Gray 
family.  The  factory  was  on  the  Mill-dam  in  Roxbury, 
and  the  store  for  the  sale  of  its  products  was  on  India 
Street,  Boston.  The  charge  of  this  store  was  given  to 
Mr.  Thompson  as  selling-agent,  and  here  he  continued 
for  a  long  period,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  wholesale  iron-dealers  and  hardware-men  of  Boston 
all  knew  him  well  and  were  pretty  sure  of  a  call  from 
him  when  their  stocks  needed  replenishment  He  was 
straightforward  and  cheerful,  a  pleasant  man  to  deal 
with,  and  successful  in  the  position  he  occupied.  He 
enjoyed  a  joke  and  was  apt  to  enforce  good  advice  in  a 
humorous  way,  as  when  he  suggested  to  his  son,  who  had 
been  elected  and  was  about  taking  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  the  Govemor^s  Council,  that  it  might  be  well  for  him 
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to  stop  on  the  way  at  the  cooperndiop  of  old  Mr.  Vinton 
and  have  a  couple  of  good  walnut  hoopa  set  snugly  about 
him ;  or  as  when,  after  attending  a  revival-meeting  and 
listening  to  the  statement  of  one  of  his  neighbors^  a  man 
of  good  standing,  that  he  was  the  vilest  of  anners  with 
no  good  thing  about  him,  he  called  at  the  neighbor's 
store  the  following  morning  to  express  sorrow  for  the 
confession  he  had  heard  and  which  would  be  so  hard  for 
his  fellow-townsmen  to  realise  who  had  always  heretofore 
looked  upon  him  as  a  kind-hearted  husband  and  father, 
a  good  neighbor  and  honest  citizen. 

In  early  life  he  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  town 
and  served  it  as  an  official  many  times.  He  represented 
it  in  the  Legislature  m  1819,  '20^  and  '39,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1820.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  strong  man  mentally.  He  was 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible  and  an  independent 
thinker  as  to  its  contents.  His  belief  in  Gdd  was  veiy 
firm,  and  his  faith  in  the  triumph  of  good  as  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  Almighty  was  unwavering.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society  and  Church,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all 
its  services.  The  early  ministers  of  the  denomination 
were  welcome  guests  at  his  house,  where  discussions  on 
the  Bible  and  the  religious  beliefs  and  movements  of 
the  time  were  frequent  and  interesting.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Knapp,  father  of 
Rev.  Arthur  Knapp,  the  Unitarian  clergyman.  Another 
daughter  married  Thomas  Browne,  Jr.,  father  of  T. 
Quincy  Browne,  of  Concord  and  Boston ;  and  another, 
the  late  Alfred  B.  Hall. 
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Joseph  Thompson*  after  his  removal  from  the  Russell 
House  in  the  Square,  lived  for  many  years  in  Union 
Street,  where  he  died  in  185 1.  He  was  naturally, 
perhaps,  the  most  enterprising  one  of  the  family ;  but  he 
was  too  sanguine  and  riskful  as  a  business  man  for  per- 
manent success.  Many  important  changes  and  improve- 
ments were  planned  by  him  and  carried  forward  with 
energy  and  ability,  and  there  were  times  in  the  history 
of  the  town  when  he  was  prosperous  and  veiy  prom- 
inent; but  he  met  with  reverses  and  disappointments 
too  great  for  him  to  overcome,  and  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  was  disinclined  to  mingle  much  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  friends.  Joseph  Thompson's  daughters 
were  the  wives  of  Henry  A.  Pierce,  G.  Washington 
Warren,  Henry  L.  Jaques,  and  Rev.  Charles  R.  Qark, 
of  California. 

Mat  9,  1891. 
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LIII 


Doctor  Thompson 

Beloved  u  a  Pamfly  Pli]rddan»  Pttimincnt  in  PahBc  Affiun»  and 
iUl  of  Rdi^^oua  Sendment. 


DR.  ABRAHAM  R.  THOMPSON  Uved  on  Main 
Street,  opposite  the  Boylston  house  on  Crafts' 
Comer.  His  old  mansion  is  still  standing.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  M.  E.  Stark  as  a 
millinery-store.  The  block  of  low  wooden  buildings 
next  to  it  cover  what  was  formerly  the  garden,  on  which 
the  house  then  fronted.  The  garden  extended  through 
from  Main  Street  to  Seminary  Place.  Some  fine  shade- 
trees  (horse^hestnuts)  and  a  thrifty  Irish  ivy  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  north  brick  wall  of  the  house 
on  the  adjoining  lot  are  remembered  as  among  its  attrac- 
tions. On  a  portion  of  the  lot  fronting  on  Seminary 
Place  was  the  stable. 

When  Doctor  Thompson  was  bom  (May  20,  1781), 
his  great  uncle,  Abraham  Rand,  asked  the  privilege  of 
giving  him  a  name,  and  in  compliance  with  this  request 
he  was  christened  Abraham  Rand.  The  unde  himself 
was  a  Charlestown  boy,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Rand 
who  settled  here  as  early  as  1635.  Abraham  Rand's 
father,  Joseph  Rand,  was  a  hatter,  having  his  place  of 
business  and  of  residence  on  Main  Street,  where  the 
Doctor  Thompson  house  now  stands.    This  real-estate 
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was  inherited  by  the  son,  Abraham,  who  was  established 
in  business  in  Salem  as  a  tinplate-worker.  When  his 
namesake,  Abraham  Rand  Thompson,  was  ten  years  old 
he  went  to  Salem  to  live  with  his  unde,  who  fitted  him 
for  college  and  sent  him  to  Dartmouth,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  received  his  d^;ree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
181 5.  The  nephew  was  a  lively,  cheerful  youth,  and 
his  unde  was  very  fond  of  him  and  when  he  died  gave 
him  by  will  the  house  and  estate  on  Main  Street,  in 
Charlestown,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 

Abraham  Rand,  some  years  before  his  death,  became 
totally  blind,  and  was  in  that  unfortunate  condition  of 
dependence  upon  others  which  loss  of  sight  necessitates. 
He  died  in  February,  1804.  On  the  afternoon  of  his 
funeral,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  his 
will  was  read  to  the  relatives  assembled,  and  the  bequest 
to  the  nephew  became  known.  It  was  a  surprise,  and  a 
disappointment  to  other  relatives,  but  its  announcement 
was  recdved  in  silence  and  the  friends  returned  to  thdr 
homes.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  brother-in-law 
made  his  accustomed  call  on  the  father  of  the  young 
legatee  at  his  home  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Thompson 
streets  in  Charlestown.  The  shadow  of  dissatis&ction 
was  resting  upon  his  countenance,  and  he  was  somewhat 
choked  in  his  speech.  After  alluding  to  the  ceremonies 
at  the  funeral,  and  sti£Fening  up  his  courage  by  cardessly 
poking  the  wood-fire  with  the  tongs,  he  forced  out  the 
exclamation : 

**  That  will  can  never  stand.  Brother  Thompson  t 
Unde  Rand's  blindness  wore  upon  him  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  affect  his  mind,  which  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
noticed,  as  we  all  have,  for  a  long  time." 
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f'That  is  a  question  for  the  Ptobate  Court  to  settle^" 
replied  Brother  Thompson. 

''  True,''  was  the  response,  ^*  but  no  judge  of  probate 
can  ever  allow  that  will  to  be  set  up." 

Nevertheless,  the  will  was  set  up.  The  young  man 
was  given  possession  of  the  property,  soon  moved  into 
the  house  with  his  bride  (Miss  Elizabeth  Bowers,  of 
Billerica),  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  life. 

Doctor  Thompson  commenced  practice  as  a  physician 
in  1802,  in  which  year  he  received  a  certificate  from  the 
censors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  that  he 
was  qualified.  He  had  studied  during  the  three  years 
previous  with  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  He  gained  a  large 
practice  in  Charlestown,  and  in  the  neighboring  dty  and 
towns,  which  he  kept  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  and  while  holding  the 
position  of  chairman  of  that  board  made  valuable  and 
interesting  reports.  For  a  while,  after  the  death  of 
Doctor  Lee  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  and  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  he  had  chaxge  of 
that  institution.  Late  in  his  life  he  served  as  president 
of  the  day  at  one  of  the  annual  festivals  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society.  As  a  family  physician  he  was 
beloved  and  confided  in.  He  was  attentive  and  patient ; 
cheerful  and  encouraging  with  the  suffering ;  ever  ready 
to  relieve  parents  and  children  and  friends  of  care  and 
responsibility  which  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  by 
taking  it  upon  himself ;  and  he  was  full  of  faith  and  sym- 
pathy to  prepare  them  for  the  worst  when  disease  was 
baffling  the  skill  of  physicians  or  when  patients  had 
passed  the  point  of  possible  recovery. 
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Doctor  Thompson  was  a  high-toned,  public-sinrited 
man»  and  was  actively  interested  in  town  affairs  all 
through  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  a  popular 
officer  in  the  Warren  Phalanx*  He  was  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  for  a  long  period  and  the  printed 
reports  of  that  board  from  1813  to  iSigwere  all  written 
by  him  and  bear  his  signature  as  secretary.  His  name 
appears  on  the  town  records  as  a  member  of  many  impor- 
tant committees.  His  services  were  called  into  use  on 
special  public  occasions  up  to  the  very  last  of  his  life, 
and  his  voice  was  familiar  and  eloquent  whenever  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  town  was 
desired  for  patriotic,  religious,  educational,  or  benevolent 
purposes. 

He  was  very  often  made  chairman  of  public  meetings, 
over  which  he  presided  with  dignity  and  ease.  His 
addresses  were  effective  and  sometimes  of  very  marked 
merit  and  eloquence.  When  Lafayette  visited  Bunker 
Hill  in  1824  he  was  welcomed  to  the  sacred  ground  by 
Doctor  Thompson,  as  chairman  of  the  town  committee 
of  arrangements,  in  a  speech  which  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  in  our  local  journals  and  will  again  be 
interesting.  A  copy  of  the  reply  made  by  Lafayette, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  which  was  afterwards  sent 
through  Edward  Everett  to  Doctor  Thompson,  is  now 
in  possession  of  Doctor  Lyon,  his  son-in-law.  Lavassuer, 
secretary  of  the  general,  who  published  an  account  of 
his  journey  through  the  country,  says  of  this  speech, 
''  Lafayette  was  much  moved  by  it,  and  his  emotion  was 
communicated  to  all  the  bystanders." 

Doctor  Thompson  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence when  Edward  Everett  delivered  his  oration  on  the 
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History  of  Liberty,  July  4,  1828,  and  was  the  eulogist 
in  the  Harvard  Church  at  the  memorial  services  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  President  >^^iam  H.  Harrison, 
bx  1840.  On  another  exciting  and  interesting  time  in 
the  town's  history  his  voice  was  heard  with  emphasis 
and  eloquence,  as  the  following  paragraph,  copied  from 
a  notice  of  him  written  by  Richard  Frothingham  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  will  show : 

He  appeared  before  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  the 
burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  1834,  of  which 
community  he  had  been  for  more  than  four  years  the 
physician.  He  took  part  in  the  great  meeting  that  was 
held  in  the  Town  HaU  on  the  morning  after  the  fire, 
when  the  excitement  was  terrible,  pouring  forth  his 
indignant  feeling  at  the  stain  on  his  native  town.  He 
subsequently  printed  an  elaborate  letter  and  took  part  in 
the  legal  proceedings  that  followed  this  outrage.  It  did 
not  matter  as  to  Ids  own  course  that  prejudice  blinded 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbors  whom  he  loved ;  nor  did  he 
stop  to  consider  what  would  be  popular ;  but,  moved  by 
a  sense  of  justice,  he  gave  free  range  to  that  sentiment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  was  ever  an  inspiration 
with  him,  and  his  record  in  this  sense  of  deep  and  wide 
interest,  well  nigh  national,  is  honorable  to  him  as  a 
man,  citizen,  and  Christian. 

He  looked  upon  the  settlement  and  civilization  of 
Liberia  and  the  coast  of  Africa  as  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  of  the  age.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Charlestown  brandi  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  which  was  formed  in  the 
study  of  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  in  1838,  and  was  present  and 
active  in  its  annual  meetings  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
was  a  Federalist  in  politics  as  long  as  that  organization 
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lasted,  and  he  afterwards  acted  with  the  National  Repub- 
lican and  Whig  parties.  He  was  the  early  friend  of 
Edward  Everett  and  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  when  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  language  of 
another,  "  his  heart  was  set  on  the  nomination  of  Daniel 
Webster  for  the  Presidency,"  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  all  the  measures  taken  to  accomplish  this 
object  In  the  Whig  Convention  in  1852,  to  present 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Webster  and  further  his  nomination, 
Doctor  Thompson  was  the  presiding  officer  and  made  an 
eloquent,  telling  speech.  He  was  a  presidential  elector 
in  1844  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  in 
1847  and  '48.  Edward  Everett  and  Daniel  Webster 
were  his  personal  friends.  While  Mr.  Everett  resided 
in  Charlestown  Doctor  Thompson  was  his  family 
physician,  and  the  relations  between  them  were  intimate 
and  confidential.  The  doctor  had  a  position  on  the  stand 
on  the  Common  the  last  time  Mr.  Webster  spoke  in 
Boston,  and  as  he  was  going  up  the  steps  he  was  greeted 
heartily  by  the  distinguished  statesman  as  his  friend  of 
forty  years. 

Doctor  Thompson  was  full  of  religious  sentiment  and 
feeling.  He  and  his  wife  were  for  several  years  members 
of  the  First  Church,  under  Doctor  Morse,  but,  having 
changed  their  views,  they  were  dismissed  to  become 
members  of  the  Universalist  Church.  He  was  prominent 
in  this  church  and  society  for  a  long  period.  Their 
records  are  full  of  able  and  interesting  letters,  addresses, 
and  resolutions,  the  work  of  his  pen.  Later  in  life,  with 
his  family,  he  attended  the  Unitarian  Church;  but  he 
was  ever  strong  in  his  expression  of  the  Universalist 
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£aith.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  reprint  an  extract  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  George  £.  Ellis  at  the  time  of  his 
funeral: 


He  will  be  remembered  longest  and  best  among  the 
widest  circle  of  his  intercourse,  on  account  of  his  cheer- 
ful and  radiant  religious  fiuth.  He  had  a  chaFacteristic 
religion;  one  of  his  own.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
many  rdigious  fellowships,  not  to  say  sects,  in  Christen- 
dom, organized  around  one  or  more  theories  or  opiniops, 
interpretations  or  solutions  of  the  great  mystery  of 
being; — God's  ways  and  man's  destiny, — whidi  had  not 
in  them  any  more  of  the  material  for  a  specific  creed 
than  he  had  fashioned  for  himself.  His  religion, 
wrought  out  of  his  heart  and  experience,  with  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Book,  lived  profoundly  believed  in  his  breast 
and  found  fluent  expression  from  his  Ups.  His  creed, 
in  some  of  its  tenets,  and  in  the  strength  of  conviction 
and  the  positiveness  of  statement  with  which  he  held  and 
avowed  it,  had  about  it  a  perBonal  peculiarity.  It  had 
grown  in  him ;  it  had  not  been  fitted  to  him. 

He  had  been  trained  in  the  stem  doctrine  and  dis- 
di^ine  of  the  ancestral,  traditional  faith  of  New  England. 
By  the  process  recogidzed  as  conversion,  he  had  passed, 
by  the  narrow  door,  to  full  church  communion.  But, 
growing  to  need  more  room  and  freedom,  he  went  out 
by  a  wider  door,  and  ever  after  he  was  convinced  that 
the  way  by  which  he  went  out  from  an  exclusive  fellow- 
ship was  the  right  way  for  entering  into  a  real  Christian 
fellowship — a  fellows^p  with  the  Father,  with  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  all  who  love  him  in  sincerity. 
He  outgrew  the  limitations  and  the  partiahties  of  a  creed 
which  trammeled  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  He  had 
been  an  ardent  believer  of  that  creed ;  as  ardently  did 
he  afterwards  repudiate  it.  Probably  he  may  have  lost 
friends  and  sympathy  by  his  defection.    Perhaps  in 
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early  zeal  of  freedom  he  may  have  spoken  without  the 
warrant  of  knowledge  and  of  charity.  Of  this  I  cannot 
speaky  as  I  knew  him  only  in  his  chastened  and  mellow 
old  age,,  when  his  genial  and  exuberant  faith  had  been 
assimilated  into  the  very  fiber  and  juices  of  his  being 
and  was  to  him  full  assurance,  experience^  even  sight* 
His  great  tenet  —  by  which  he  held  and  which  held 
him — was  that  of  the  all-embracing,  all-reconciling  love 
of  God  the  Father ;  there  was  nothkig  so  hard  that  it 
would  not  soften  in  that  crucible ;  nothing  so  worthless 
or  unlovely  that  that  potent  solvent  would  not  transmute ; 
nothing  so  imyielding  or  delaying  in  its  obstinacy  that 
that  forbearing  and  pitying  patience  would  not  at  last 
win. 

As  himself,  a  son  and  brother,  a  husband  and  father, 
his  own  domestic  life  had  taught  him  what  human 
frailties  and  trials  are,  and  that  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
submission  are  the  b^t  resources.  He  knew  the  smart, 
the  burden,  the  anguish,  which  come  of  disappointed 
parental  love  and  blighted  hope.  Five  times  have  I  seen 
him  bear  the  dread  shock  and  bend  only  to  rise  firmer 
again  for  his  sorrow  and  its  divine  relief.  And  if  an 
earthly  father  could  give  what  is  good  and  bear  what  is 
evil  among  his  sons,  allowing  forgiveness  and  renewals 
of  love,  and  gentle  words,  and  steadfast  hopes  to  rule  lus 
own  heart,  could  he  think  less  filially  of  the  Heavenly 
Father?  The  consistency  between  his  creed  and  his 
example  has  been  noted  by  us  alL  There  was  hardly 
any  need  of  a  Christian  minister  in  the  chambers  where 
he  was  the  physician — the  faith  in  which  he  lived  and 
died  is  dearer  to  us  because  he  held  it  with  such  a  serene 
confidence  and  looked  to  its  revealings  with  an  eye  so 
clear  because  lighted  from  above. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  Doctor 
Thompson — to  think  of  him  in  his  home,  made  smmy 
and  charming  by  his  constant  generosity  and  cheerful- 
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ness,  and  made  ready  for  the  shadows  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life  by  his  unwavering  religious  foith.  He  was 
conspicuous  in  the  social  life  of  the  town,  and  enter- 
tained friends  and  many  persons  of  distinction  with 
liberality  and  cordiality.  His  table  was  always  prepared 
for  guests.  He  was  a  gifted  conversationalist  and  knew 
how  and  when  to  tell  a  good  story. 

A  regular  service  of  song,  eveiy  Sunday  evening,  with 
his  chOdren  and  grandchildren  and  friends  gathered 
about  him,  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  uplifting  occasion. 
The  doctor  entered  into  it  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
usually  anticipated  and  made  prq>arations  for  it  by  a 
collection  of  fresh  flowers  picked  from  his  own  garden 
or  from  those  of  his  friends,  who  were  always  glad  to 
contribute  as  he  took  his  early  Sunday  morning  walk. 
Early  rising  was  his  life-long  habit. 

He  delighted  in  a  good  horse.  The  writer  remembers 
many  of  the  well-bred,  handsome  horses,  the  property  of 
Doctor  Thompson  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  He  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  was  perhaps  the 
best  known  equestrian  in  all  the  neighboring  towns,  as 
well  as  in  Charlestown. 

We  can  never  forget  his  gracious  smile  and  graceful 
bow  as  he  jogged  along,  erect  and  self-possessed ;  or  his 
use  of  the  spurs  if  in  haste,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  motion  of  his  beast  when  pushed 
to  the  fastest  necessity.  He  was  not  always  alone  when 
on  horseback,  for  his  grandchildren  had  been  taught  to 
enjoy  the  healthful  exercise  and  were  provided  with 
horses  for  the  purpose ;  and  often,  on  a  summer  morning 
or  afternoon,  a  small  cavalcade  of  happy  riders,  under  the 
doctor's  direction,  could  be  seen  starting  o£F  for  or  return- 
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ing  from  an  exctirsion  of  mQes  through  the  ndghbmng 
towns.  He  kept  up  this  exercise  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  thai  he 
rode  up  Main  street  on  a  spirited  young  horse. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  1 866,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
was  stricken  down  with'  paralysis.  For  a  full  week  he 
lay  insensible,  as  if  in  sleep,  and  it  seemed  at  times  as  if 
he  were  waking ;  but  his  life  was  worn  out,  and  on  the 
morning  of  May  i  ith  he  died  as  quietly  as  a  child  falling 
to  sleep  in  its  mother's  arms. 

He  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  May  20,  1781,  and  died 
May  II,  1866,  a  few  days  before  he  was  eighty-five 
years  old. 

We  have  referred  in  former  articles  to  two  of  the 
daughters  of  Doctor  Thompson  as  the  wives  of  Doctor 
Hurd  and  Doctor  Lyon.  Another  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  Admiral  James  Alden,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
His  sons  were  George,  of  Forster  &  Thompson ;  Thomas, 
a  physician  in  Boston ;  Jeremiah  Bowers,  of  Fessenden 
&  Thompson ;  James  L.,  and  Frederic  W. 

Mat  16,  1891. 
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LIV 

"  Coronation '" 

Where  it  Origjaated  end  wis  Pint  Heard  —  Oliver  Holden 
Thomti  Hooper  —  The  little  huitan  Church. 


OPPOSITE  the  head  of  Salem  Street,  where  now 
stands  the  brick  apartment-house  built  by  Thomas 
Doane  and  known  as  **  The  Salem/'  was  the  former 
site  of  a  wooden  diurch  which  we  have  more  than  once 
referred  to.  It  stood  there  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  was  built  for  the  Baptists  on  a  lot  of  land  given  to 
them  by  Oliver  Holden.  It  was  dedicated  in  May,  1801, 
and  the  music  for  the  anthem  sung  on  the  occasion  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Holden. 

The  Baptists  occupied  this  church  for  some  years, 
until  1 8 10,  when  they  provided  themselves  with  another 
place  of  worship  in  Austin  Street  Lack  of  harmony 
in  the  society  and  some  disagreement  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  High  Street  church  occasioned  this  change. 
The  church  was  sold  to  James  Harrison,  and  by  him,  in 
1 81  $9  to  the  Unitarian  Society,  just  then  formed,  and  by 
that  society,  after  the  present  Harvard  Church  was 
dedicated,  February  IQ,  18 19,  to  the  Methodists.  It 
was  the  place  of  worship  of  the  last^iamed  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  then  it  was  owned  for  a 
while  by  Josiah  Brackett,  a  leading  Methodist,  and  was 
used  for  occasional  religious  services.    After  a  time  the 
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steeple  was  weakened  by  decay  and  taken  down,  and 
the  church  was  changed  into  an  armory  for  the  Ftescott 
Light  Guard,  a  military  organization  that  flourished  in 
Charlestown  for  some  years  until  the  State  fixed  a  limit 
to  the  dragoon  service,  which  necessitated  the  disband- 
ment  of  several  companies,  the  Frescotts  being  among  the 
number.  After  this  the  old  building  was  used  for  several 
seasons  as  a  hall  for  dandng-parties,  the  constantly 
deteriorating  character  of  which  induced  Mr.  Doane  to 
purchase  the  property,  raze  the  old  church,  and  erect 
••The  Salem." 

The  fine  old  mansion  standing  above  <<The  Salem," 
on  Pearl  Street,  now  the  residence  of  Thomas  Doane, 
was  formerly  the  estate  and  home  of  Oliver  Holden. 
The  building  has  always  been  attractive  in  its  exterior, 
while  its  interior  is  finely  planned  and  arranged  for  com- 
fort and  convenience.  The  lot  of  land  connected  with 
it  is  still  large,  and  in  the.  garden  can  yet  be  found  some 
of  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  fruit-trees  which  helped  to 
ornament  and  make  it  useful  in  Mr.  Holden's  day.  The 
grounds  were  then  extensive,  at  one  time  reaching  nearly 
to  Bunker  Hill  Street ;  and  after  much  of  the  land  on 
that  side  of  the  town  had  been  laid  out  into  lots  and 
covered  largely  with  buildings,  Mr.  Holden  would  often 
refer  to  his  knd,  not  quite  ready  for  the  market,  as 
"the  elegant  reserve." 

Oliver  Holden  came  to  Charlestown  in  1788.  His 
ancestors  had  been  residents  here  a  century  earlier,  but 
had  removed  to  Pepperell,  where  he  was  bom  September 
18,  1765.  He  remained  in  Charlestown  until  his  death, 
September  4,  1844,  when  he  was  a  few  days  short  of 
seventy-nine  years  old.     He  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner 
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by  trade.  He  was  very  enterprising,  and  at  once  after 
his  removal  here  commenced  the  purchase  of  lots  of 
land  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 

His  first  purchase  was  a  lot  on  Bow  Street,  in  1787, 
on  which  he  built  a  house  which  he  sold  to  Samuel 
Payson,  the  schoohnaster,  one  of  the  early  teachers  in 
the  Town  Hill  School  Payson  was  afterwards,  for 
many  years,  cashier  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  in 
Boston,  but  resided  all  the  while  in  Charlestown.  Mr. 
Holden  was  early  interested  in  the  sdiools  and*  was  one 
of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  enlargement  and 
rebuilding  of  the  Town  Hill  school-house  in  i8oa  He 
represented  the  town  in  the  State  L^islature  in  1818, 
'25,  '26,  '28,  and  '33.  His  operations  in  real-estate  were 
eictensive,  and  the  number  of  recorded  conveyances  to 
and  from  him  can  hardly  be  equaled  by  those  of  any 
other  citizen  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Holden  was  connected  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  its  early  organization,  but  afterwards  with 
another  religious  society,  known  for  many  years  as  the 
Puritan  Church.  He  was  the  head  of  and  the  preacher 
for  this  company  of  Christian  believers  all  through  its 
existence.  Their  meetings  were  first  held  in  a  little 
wooden  building  still  standing  on  Sdiool  Street,  just 
below  High  Street,  and  afterwards  in  a  one-story  wooden 
church  erected  by  Mr.  Holden  on  High  Street,  opposite 
the  head  of  Wood  Street,  its  front  shaded  by  the  wide- 
spreading  elm-tree  which,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  a  large  number  of  the  residents  in  its  vicinity,  was 
cut  down  by  order  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  a  few 
years  ago.  These  remonstrants,  it  will  be  remembered, 
showed  their  regret  and  indignation  by  causing  the 
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church-bells  to  be  tolled  when  the  old  tree,  shorn  of  its 
branches  and  severed  from  its  root,  lay  on  the  ground, 
a  sad  example  of  the  lack  of  reverence  and  the  ruthless 
spirit  of  the  authorities  of  a  great  city  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  . 

The  services  at  this  little  church  under  the  tree  were 
interesting,  and  simple  in  form  like  the  other  Congrega- 
tional churches,  except  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  every 
Sunday.  The  society  was  small,  but  composed  of  highly 
respected  citizens.  They  believed  in  the  Bible,  wor- 
shiped it,  perhaps,  and,  like  the  early  Puritans,  referred 
to  it  as  the  test  of  all  that  was  proper  or  necessary  in 
religious  or  civil  government.  No  special  effort  was 
made  by  these  religionists  to  disseminate  their  peculiar 
views.  "V^itors  to  the  little  church  were  received  with 
kindness,  but  the  main  object  of  the  associates  seemed 
to  be  to  worship  in  a  quiet  v^y  and  profit  by  a  com- 
munion which  they  had  established  for  this  purpose. 
The  writer  in  his  boyhood  many  thnes  witnessed  and 
listened  to  the  services  in  this  church,  and  remembers 
the  solemnity  and  earnestness  of  the  regular  attendants. 
He  can  call  to  mind,  among  them,  David  Fosdick, 
John  Murray,  Francis  Hay,  Captain  Samuel  G.  Sargent, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Jehiel  Smith,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Locke, 
and  Joseph  Carter. 

Mr.  Holden's  Bible  is  now  in  possession  of  Thomas 
Doane,  or  of  some  member  of  his  famUy,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Holden.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  by  notes  of  his  reflections  while 
perusing  its  pages,  and  by  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
mother, — from  whom  it  was  a  precious  gift, — all  in 
his  own  handwriting. 
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Mr.  Holden  was  always  greatly  interested  in  music, 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  singer  and  composer  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth.  His  standing  with  musical  people 
and  the  critics  of  that  period  is  set  forth  fully  in  Moore's 
Encyclopaedia  of  Music,  published  in  1854,  from  which 
we  copy  the  following : 

In  1793  Oliver  Holden,  a  resident  of  Charlestown,  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade,  published  his  first  book 
of  sacred  music,  arranged  in  three  and  four  parts,  the 
music  being  much  of  it  original,  entitled  "  The  American 
Harmony."  He  commenced  teaching  music,  and  opened 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  music-books.  Soon  after,  he  pub* 
lished  another  book,  in  two  volumes,  called  "Union 
Harmony ;  or,  a  Universal  Collection  of  Sacred  Music." 
In  1795  he  associated  himself  with  Hans  Grau  and 
Samuel  Holyoke,  and  they  published  **  The  Massadiusetts 
Compiler."  In  1797  Mr.  Holden  published  "The 
Worcester  Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony,"  which  he 
altered,  revised,  and  corrected,  adding  an  appendix  con- 
taining a  number  of  psalm-tunes  and  some  other  pieces 
of  music.  This  was  the  sixth  edition  of  the  work  and 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages.  It  was 
printed  upon  movable  types  by  IsaiaJi  Thomas,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1786  procured  the 
type  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Holden  was  a  conscientiously  religious  and  amiable 
man,  as  any  one  might  judge  from  the  style  of  his  com- 
positions. He  was-  the  author  of  many  excellent  tunes. 
His  "  Confidence,"  to  the  words,  **  How  can  my  soul  in 
God  rejoice  " ;  **  F&radise,"  **  Now  to  the  shining  realms 
above  "  ;  and  his  <'  Coronation,"  "  All  hail  the  power  of 
Jesus'  name,"  will  live  for  generations  yet  to  sing  and 
admire.  Holden  was  from  his  youth  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  though  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
ceased  to  instruct  and  compose,  he  retained  his  love  for 
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the  art  till  his  death.  Up  to  the  time  Mr.  Holden  ceased 
publishing  music  there  had  been  no  American  author 
whose  productions  had  been  so  well  received  and  so 
generally  admired. 

Mr.  Holden  belonged  to  the  order  of  Free  Masons 
and  was  admitted  to  King  Solomon's  Lodge  in  Jime, 
1795,  and  was  made  an  honorary  member  after  July, 
1808.  In  the  record  of  a  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday  by  the  Lodge  in  1787  can  be  foimd  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  Brother  Oliver  Holden  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion and  sang  several  songs.  He  also  presented  to  the 
Lodge  a  beautiful  ivory  mallet,  and  Brother  Benjamin 
Hurd  an  ancient  chair."  These  gifts  to  the  Lodge  have 
been  used,  I  believe,  by  every  Master  since  that  time. 
Musical  entertainments  at  Lodge  meetings,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Holden,  are  mentioned  many  times  in  the 
records. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded'Of  another  of  the 
old  worthies  of  Charlestown,  Thomas  Hooper,  whose 
memory  is  especially  precious  to  the  Masonic  Lodge 
referred  to.  Mr.  Hooper  was  eminent  in  the  Masonic 
order,  and  through  a  long  life  a  prominent  man  in  the 
town,  holding  many  important  offices  imder  the  town 
and  city ,  governments.  He  was  bom  April  16,  1779, 
and  died  July  23,  1868,  living  here  all  his  life.  He  was 
for  some  time  the  town  treasurer  and  for  many  years  an 
official  in  the  Massachusetts  Bank.  Like  Mr.  Holden 
he  began  life  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  like  him  he 
was  also  very  fond  of  music.  In  early  life  they  were 
very  intimate  friends,  and  Hooper  was  one  of  the 
favored  few  called  in  to  hear  Holden's  musical  composi- 
tions before  they  were  given  to  the  public.     In  the  last 
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days  of  his  life  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  listen 
to  his  account  of  these  visits  and  of  the  discussions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  new  tunes  and  their  arrangement. 

Old  residents  of  Charlestown  may,  I  think,  fed  a 
proper  pride  in  the  fact  that  some  of  these  tunes  com- 
posed by  a  Charlestown  man  and  heard  for  the  first  time 
at  his  fireside  have  touched  the  religious  sentiment  with 
wonderful  force  and  have  lost  none  of  their  power  even 
up  to  the  present  time.  Who  can  measure  the  value  of 
the  tune  of  ^  Coronation  "  as  it  is  eveiywhere  sung  and 
used  to  wake  up  religious  emotion  and  interest  by  every 
denomination  of  Christians  ?  Go  where  you  will,  to  any 
gathering  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  desire  to  give 
harmonious  expression  in  song  to  their  religious  life  and 
Christian  faith,  and  "  Coronation  "  is  sure  to  be  selected, 
not  only  for  its  familiarity  but  for  its  peculiar  adaptation, 
and  it  will  be  ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  its  singing,  or  who  listened  to  it,  long  after  its 
actual  sound  has  ceased.  Its  heartiness  and  earnestness 
meet  ready  acknowledgment  and  leave  no  room  for 
adverse  criticism.  The  royal  diadem  seems  really  to  be 
brought  forth  and  the  crown  put  on  with  unanimity  and 
rejoicing. 

The  tune  is  sung  eveiywhere.  Not  long  ago^  while 
engaged  in  looking  over  a  route  for  a  new  railroad,  Ifr. 
Doane  attended  a  religious  meeting  in  an  obscure  town 
in  North  Carolina  and  found  **  Coronation  "  the  inspiring 
tune  there.  After  its  conclusion  he  took  occasion  to  say 
that  his  residence  in  Boston  was  the  old  homestead  of 
the  composer. 

Sunday  before  last  was  spent  by  the  writer  at  the 
Poland  Springs  House,  in  Maine,  and  in  the  afternoon 
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and  evening  concerts  were  given  by  the  fine  orchestra  of 
the  hotel,  which  orchestra  is  led  by  our  highly  esteemed 
and  talented  townsman,  J.  Howard  Richardson.  The 
large  and  elegant  music-hall  was  nearly  filled  with  the 
guests.  A  daintily-printed  programme  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to  say  that  every 
one  was  delighted  with  the  classical  character  of  the 
music  announced,  and  afterwards  with  the  excellent 
judgment,  taste,  and  skill  shown  in  its  performance. 
After  the  regular  concert  in  the  evening  was  over,  Mr. 
Richardson  announced  that  the  usual  Sunday  evening 
service  of  song  would  take  place,  and  there  were  some 
fine  voices  in  the  company  to  join  in  it.  Many  tunes,  new 
and  old,  were  selected  and  sung,  and  the  evening  seemed 
to  be  passing  away  with  no  call  for  the  old  favorite.  The 
writer  had  just  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  for- 
gotten, when  one  of  the  leading  singers  called  out: 
<«  Now  let  us  all  stand  up  and  sing  old  '  Coronation ' "  ; 
and  the  whole  company  did  rise,  to  experience  the  thrill 
of  enjoyment  and  uplifting  which  the  old  tune  has  never 
yet  failed  to  give  to  its  hearers. 

Not  long  ago  I  clipped  from  a  newspaper  some  verses, 
written  by  Mrs.  E.  V.  VTiIson,  entitled  ''  His  Mother's 
Song,"  which  pleased  me  much  in  the  reading,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  me  now,  may  be  reprinted  as  an 
appropriate  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

HIS  mother's  song. 

Beneath  the  hot  midfammer  tun 

The  men  had  marched  all  day. 
And  now  betide  a  rippling  stream 

Upon  the  gran  they  lay. 
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Tiling  of  gimet  ind  idle  jeitt, 

Astwept  tlie  hoon  along, 
Tbey  called  to  one  wlio  mnaed  apart, 

<«  Come,  give  ns,  fiiend,  a  tong.'* 

He  answered,  «<  Naj,  I  cannot  pkaae ; 

The  only  tongt  I  know 
Are  thoae  my  mother  uied  to  ting 

At  home,  long  yean  ago." 

"  Sng  one  of  thoie,''  a  roogh  Yoioe  cried  ; 
«<  We  all  are  true  men  here. 
And  to  each  mother's  son  of  ns 
A  mother's  songs  are  dear." 

Then  tweedy  sang  the  strong,  dear  vmce. 
Amid  unwonted  cafan : 
«« Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
A  Mower  of  the  Lamb  ?  '* 

The  trees  hashed  all  thdr  whispering  leaves. 
The  very  stream  was  stilled. 

And  hearts  that  never  throbbed  with  fear 
With  tender  memories  thrilled. 

Ended  the  song,  the  anger  said. 
As  to  his  feet  he  rose, 
«« Thanks  to  yoa  all !  good  night,  my  fiiends, 
God  grant  yoa  sweet  repose. 


»» 


Oat  spoke  the  captam  :  "  Sing  one  more. 

The  soldier  bent  his  head. 
Then,  smiling  as  he  glanced  around, 

"  Yoa'D  jdn  with  me,"  he  said, 

"  In  nng^ig  this  fiuniUar  air. 
Sweet  u  a  bagle-call,  — 


>> 
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'All  hail  the  power  of  Jetua'  name. 
Let  angeb  prottnte  &I1/  " 

Wondrooa  the  tpell  the  old  tune  wroaght ! 

Aa  on  and  on  he  lang, 
Man  after  man  fell  into  line. 

And  loud  theur  yoicea  rang. 

The  night  winds  bore  the  grand  refrain 

Above  the  tree-topt  tall ; 
The  "  everlasdng  hills  "  called  back 

In  answer,  "Lord  of  all." 

The  song9  are  done,  the  camp  is  still. 
Naught  but  the  stream  is  heard ; 

But,  ah  I  the  depths  of  every  soul 
By  those  old  hymns  were  stirred. 

And  up  from  many  a  bearded  lip 

Rises  in  murmurs  low 
The  prayer  the  mother  taught  her  boy 

At  home,  long  years  ago. 

Sbptbmbbr  26,  1 89 1. 


Shortly  after  the  above  chapter  was  first  printed,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  a  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Holden, 
thanking  me  for  the  notice  given  of  her  grandfather  and 
of  his  life-work.  The  letter  contains  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Holden  which  I  think  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  the  reader.    It  is  as  follows : 

With  my  mother  I  watched  by  his  bedside  the  last 
night  of  his  life.  In  the  early  morning  hours  he  tried 
to  speak,  and  very  intently  my  mother  listened,  but  she 
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could  not  understand.  Then  I  bade  him  tell  me  what 
he  would  say,  and  very  slowly  he  spoke :  **  I  have  some 
beautiful  airs  running  in  my  head.  If  I  only  had  strength 
to  note  them  down  1 "  These  were  his  last  words.  Six 
hours  later,  as  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  was  striking 
nine,  he  went  home,  and  the  dear  old  house  was  never 
the  same  afterwards. 

By  the  note  I  am  also  informed  that  the  Bible  given 
to  the  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Doane  on  her  wedding-day 
was  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Holden  in  the  little  chi4)eL 
The  family  Bible,  as  well  as  the  organ,  secretaxy,  and 
clock,  with  many  other  precious  mementoes,  are  still  in 
the  posession  of  the  writer  of  the  note,  who  sent  me  also^ 
inclosed,  the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a 
private  soldier  in  the  44th  Regiment,  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia : 

Sunday,  November  2,  1862. 
I  was  ordered  off  guard  at  4.30  A.M.,  and  fell  into 
the  ranks  without  my  mug  of  coffee  or  breakfast.  The 
brigades  marched  out  of  the  town  (Little  Washington, 
North  Carolina)  northward,  upon  sandy  roads,  and  en- 
tered the  woodland.  Weary  from  a  night's  watching,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  fatiguing  march  through  a  monotonous, 
desolated  country,  I  could  not  forget  the  peaceful  Sab- 
bath of  my  dear  New  England  home.  Silently  praying 
for  strength,  my  ear  caught  the  first  notes  of  **  Corona- 
tion "  from  voices  in  the  advance.  In  quick  response, 
the  whole  line,  catching  up  the  strain,  made  the  forest 
ring  with  ''All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,"  and 
forgetting  myself  in  this  grand  adoration  of  the  Master 
I  felt  that  God  had  answered  my  prayer. 

In  the  note  referred  to  above,  allusion  is  made  to  an 
article  published  in  TAe  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in 
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1876,  entitled  <<  Centennial  Peonies,''  and  signed  "S./' 
and  I  was  asked  if  it  was  written  by  me.*  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it,  but  expressed  a  desire  for  a  copy, 
which  I  have  since  received  In  connection  with  what 
we  have  printed  concerning  Mr.  Holden  it  is  a  very 
interesting  paper,  and  to  reprint  it  will,  it  seems  to  me^ 
be  proper  and  pleasing. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Transcript — With  this  note  I 
send  you  a  bunch  of  peonies,  the  roots  of  which  have 
been  in  my  garden  many  years.  They  are  like  other 
peonies  of  the  kind,  but  there  is  a  little  history  connected 
with  these  which  makes  them  of  interest  in  these  days 
of  centennial  remembrance,  for  I  can  trace  back  their 
ancestry  to  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  when  the  British 
burnt  the  town  of  Charlestown. 

At  that  time  there  were  two  estates  on  Bow  Street, 
adjoining  each  other ;  one  occupied  by  Nathaniel  Rand, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Russell.  Their  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  the  families  fled  to  the  neighboring  towns 
for  safety.  It  was  in  March,  1776,  when  the  British 
evacuated  Charlestown,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
retiuned  to  rebuild  their  houses.  As  there  had  been  no 
fences  between  the  estates  it  was  difficult  to  mark  out 
the  boundary-lines.  Mr.  Russell  thought  he  knew  the 
line  and  began  to  stake  it  off.  Mr.  Rand  believed  he 
was  encroadiing  on  his  premises,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Russell,  <'  Wait  until  my  peonies  come  up,  as  they  were 
on  the  boundary,  and  they  will  tell  the  story."  When 
the  peonies  appeared  the  line  was  fixed. 

Mr.  Rand  had  had  three  wives  and  fifteen  children, 
and  had  he  lived  in  our  day  he  would  be  considered  a 
premium  father.     His  thirteenth  child,  Nancy,  bom  23d 


*''S.''  was  the  signature  used  at  the  end  of  each  of  this  series  of 
in  their  oziginal  newspaper  form. 
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of  December,  1765,  was  mairied  on  the  lath  of  Bfay, 
1791,  to  the  late  Oliver  Holden,  a  wdl4aiowii  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Charlestown.  Mr.  Holden  settled 
in  Pearl  Street,  on  the  back  part  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
old  peony-roots  were  transferred  to  his  garden.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago  the  writer  learned  this  little 
history,  saw  the  flowers,  and  subsequently  obtained  some 
roots  from  which  the  flowers  now  sent  you  are  the 
products 

Mr.  Holden  composed  the  good  old  tune  of  **  Corona- 
tion," which  has  been  oftener  sung  by  our  churdi  choirs 
than  any  other  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  <<01d 
Himdred"),  and  one  which,  from  its  enlivening  and 
cheering  melody,  will  continue  to  be  a  favorite  long  after 
many  of  the  more  modem  and  fashionable  tunes  of  the 
present  day  are  forgotten.  S. 

This  story  of  delay  in  fixing  the  boundary-line 
between  the  two  estates  in  Bow  Street  has  been  known 
to  Mr.  Doane,  who  says  that  the  bulbs  transplanted  into 
Mr.  Holden's  garden  are  still  there,  and  that  they  pro- 
duced fine  flowers  during  the  very  last  spring.  When 
the  season  comes  round  again  I  hope  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  bunch  of  old-fashioned  red  peonies 
in  full  bloom.  Meanwhile  I  shall  be  curious  to  know 
about  the  other  "S.,"  whose  signature  I  have  unwit- 
tingly adopted. 

OcTosBR  17,  1891. 
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LV 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  King 


Father  of  Sttrr  King  and  Pastor  of  the  Univenalitt  Chnrch  — 
I£i  Death  and  Pimeral — The  Pint  Sermon  of  Doctor 
Chapm  in  Masaachoaetts. 


IN  October,  18359  an  invitation  was  extended  by  the 
First  Universalist  Society  in  Charlestown  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Farrington  King,  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  become  its  pastor,  the  situation  having 
been  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Linus  S. 
Everett  in  December,  1 834.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  installation  services  took  place  January  10, 1836. 
Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  Mr.  King  can 
never  forget  the  faithful,  warm-hearted  Christian  min- 
ister, the  &ither  of  Thomas  Starr  King.  It  has  been 
well  said  of  him  that  "he  was  a  friend  of  truth  and 
humanity,"  and  certainly  his  generous  nature  claimed 
acknowledgement  from  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  After  his  acceptance  of  this  call  he  removed  from 
Portsmouth  to  Charlestown  at  once»  with  his  wife  and 
family  of  young  children,  among  them  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Starr,  then  ten  years  of  age. 

The  ministry  of  Thomas  F.  King  was  successful. 
His  character  was  marked  by  openness  and  honesty. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  he  was  confiding 
and  agreeable.    The  grasp  of  his  hand  was  so  warm  and 
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his  greeting  so  cordial  that  he  easily  gained  the 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  community.  He  was  bioad  in 
his  views  and  open  to  the  influence  of  li^t  as  it  should 
be  thrown  upon  the  world  for  its  instruction  and  growth ; 
a  good  speaker  and  a  fine  reader  of  hymns,  always  in 
earnest  with  his  work, — as  some  of  us,  who  were  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  marriageceremony  as  conducted  by 
him,  well  remember.  Yet  he  was  full  of  humor,  and 
remarkable  for  his  imitative  powers,  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  put  into  exercise  and  make  interesting  when  the 
proper  time  for  mirthf ulness  came  round.  In  a  word, 
he  was  an  able,  cheerful,  good  man. 

But  his  health  fafled,  and  after  great  su£Fering  from  a 
deep-seated  disease  he  died  in  September,  1839,  at  ^^ 
age  of  forty-two  years,  at  his  home  on  Main  Street,  in 
the  wooden  building  which  now  makes  the  comer  of 
Main  and  Dunstable  streets.  His  funeral,  which  took 
pkice  from  the  church  in  September,  was  very  largely 
attended ;  all  the  business  places  in  the  town  were  closed 
in  testimony  of  the  respect  and  regard  f dt  for  him  in 
the  commimity,  and  a  long  procession  followed  his 
remains  to  his  grave  in  the  old  burial-ground. 

The  death  of  Mr.  King  took  place  at  a  time  when 
there  was  an  unusual  gathering  of  Universalist  clergy- 
men in  Boston,  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  denomination  at  Portland,  Maine.  Many 
of  them  attended  the  funeral  and  were  present  in  the 
church,  which  was  opened  for  religious  services  in  the 
evening  of  that  day.  Among  these  clergymen  was  a 
young  man  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  ordained 
and  settled  over  the  Independent  Christian  Society  in 
Richmond,  "V^ginia.  He  had  been  invited  by  the  church 
committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  of 
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Utica,  New  York,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  student,  to 
preach  the  sermon.  The  congregation  was  large,  and 
they  listened  with  constantly  increasing  attention  to  the 
preacher  as  he  discoursed  on  faith,  <'the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

The  preacher  was  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  and  this 
was  his  first  introduction  to  a  Charlestown  audience,  his 
first  sermon  in  New  England.  The  rapt  attention  of  all 
who  were  present  was  easUy  held  by  him,  as  in  eloquent 
tones  he  delivered  a  sermon  which  was  at  once  a  source 
of  consolation  to  the  recently  bereaved,  of  profit  and 
enjoyment  to  his  hearers,  and  the  promise  of  future 
eminence  for  himself.  To  hear  more  from  this  stranger, 
to  listen  again  to  the  rich  tone  of  his  voice,  to  be  stirred 
and  charmed  by  his  earnest,  vigorous  thought  and  unmis- 
takable sincerity,  was  the  general  desire,  and,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  at  a  meeting  of  the  sodety  soon  after, 
its  committee  was  instructed  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  again  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  pastorship.  The  correspondence  resulted  in  his 
promise  to  preach  three  Sundays  in  the  February  follow- 
ing. His  return  was  looked  forward  to  with  almost 
impatient  interest,  and  when  it  was  announced  February 
I,  1840,  that  he  had  arrived  and  would  occupy  the 
pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday  the  expression  of  gratifi- 
cation and  pleasant  expectancy  was  intense.  A  single 
sermon  by  a  young  stranger,  unknown  to  fcune,  had 
produced  this  state  of  feeling.  But  his  soul  had  been 
stirred  to  its  depths  with  his  own  thought,  and  there  was 
magnetism  enough  about  him  to  attract  and  hold  the 
attention  and  interest  of  every  listener. 

The  church  was  thronged  when  Sunday  came,  and  as 
the  young  divine  passed  through  the  aisle  to  the  puljnt. 
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everything  but  the  outward  expression  of  applause  was 
manifest  in  the  congregation.  But  what  was  to  be  the 
outcome  of  all  this  ?  To  meet  this  expectation  was  a 
large  demand  upon  a  young  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  ministry.  Would  he  be  equal  to  it  ?  There  was  no 
disappointment.  The  services  were  successful  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  The  scripture-lesson,  the  reading  of 
the  hymns,  the  prayer,  each  touched  the  head,  the  heart, 
the  soul;  and  the  sermon  was  full  of  the  earnestness 
and  irresistible  eloquence  which  always  afterwards  char- 
acterized the  preaching  of  Doctor  Chapin. 

It  had  been  arranged  with  Mr.  Chapin  that  there 
should  be  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  service  on  each  of 
the  three  Sundays.  When  he  left  Richmond  he  had  just 
delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  young  men.  They 
had  given  great  satisfaction  and  called  out  much  favor- 
able newspaper  criticism.  A  desire  was  expressed  by 
some  of  the  Boston  Universalists,  especially  Abel 
Tompkins,  whose  book-store  in  ComhiU  was  at  that 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  Universalist  ministers, 
that  he  should  repeat  these  lectures  while  here  and  allow 
them  to  be  published  in  book-form.  The  society  hesitated 
before  meeting  this  desire,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  asking  too  much,  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon 
the  young  man.  But  the  request  was  made,  and  the 
lectures  given  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings  of  his 
stay.  Twelve  sermons  in  three  weeks,  and  to  hear  each 
one  of  them  a  church  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
delighted  listeners  —  listeners  to  a  man  of  unmistakable 
genius,  to  the  earnest  expression  of  a  noble  soul,  whose 
influence  was  as  natural  and  cheering  as  the  simligfat,  as 
potent  and  refreshing  as  the  rain. 

On  Sunday,  February  23,  after  the  service  in  the 
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afternoon,  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  held, 
and  this  resolution  was  passed :  "  We  hereby  extend  to 
Rev.  Edwin  H.  Chapin  a  frank,  cordial,  and  unanimous 
invitation  to  assume  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  society." 
This  resolution  was  presented  to  him  by  the  committee 
at  the  residence  of  one  of  its  members  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  and  it  was  confirmed  at  a  legal  meeting 
which  had  been  notified  previously  but  could  not  be  held 
until  the  8th  of  March. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
call  was  given,  but  during  this  time  an  interesting 
correspondence  was  kept  up  between  Richard  Frothing- 
ham,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  standing  committee,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Chapin,  which  from  time  to  time  was  communicated 
to  the  society.  To  fulfill  faithfully  his  obligations  to  the 
society  in  Richmond  had  first  to  be  considered  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Chapin.  Then  he  must  be  sure  that  the 
Charlestown  society  understood  fully  his  position  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  seeker  after  truth.  His  views 
of  Universalism  were  not  in  full  accord  with  some  of  its 
teachers,  but  his  **  reason  and  hope,  bound  together  with 
golden  cords  of  scripture  teaching,  held  to  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  doctrine  of  universal  salvation."  He  looked 
upon  the  society  as  an  independent  one  and  he  would  be 
an  independent  preacher.  AA^th  the  full  understanding 
of  his  views  and  feelings  he  would  gratefully  accept  the 
call  Mr.  Frothingham's  reply  in  behalf  of  the  society 
was  as  follows: 

We  would  have  our  minister  an  Independent  Preacher ; 
one  who  would  not  be  bounded  by  creed  or  sect ;  one 
who  would  yield  to  no  dictation  but  that  of  his  own 
conscience ;  one  who  would  make  duty  his  principle 
of  action,  and  truth  his  guiding  star;  one  who  would 
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stand  ready  to  reflect  whatever  of  new  light  he  may 
receive  upon  the  people  of  his  charge.  Robinson, 
two  centuries  ago^  charged  his  people  never  to  be  afraid 
to  receive  new  truth  from  God's  Word.  Shall  we  refuse 
to  accept  a  liberty  that  is  two  centuries  old  ? 

In  this  spirit  the  relation  of  pastor  and  people  was 
formed  between  Edwm  H.  Chapin  and  the  First  Univer- 
salist  Society  in  Charlestown.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
December,  i840»  he  greeted  his  people  from  his  own 
pulpit,  as  pastor  and  preacher,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month  his  installation  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  happy  congregation. 

At  this  time  all  the  religious  societies  in  the  town 
were  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  their  standing  with 
their  respective  denominations  was  such  as  to  make  them 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  prominent  young 
clergymen  looking  for  places  of  settlement.  Doctor 
Walker  had  just  given  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Society  to  take  a  professorship  in  Harvard 
College,  and  a  call  had  been  accepted  by  Rev.  George 
E.  Ellis,  August  8,  1840,  to  fill  his  place.  The  First 
Church  was  without  a  pastor,  and  Rev.  William  Ives 
Buddington  had  been  called  there;  and  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin,  as  we  have  said,  had  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Universalist  Society.  These  three  young  men,  each 
then  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  all  bom  within  six 
months  of  each  other,  were  to  commence  their  career  of 
usefulness  and  eminence  in  Charlestown.  Fortunate 
Charlestown  I  But  more  of  this,  with  further  notice  of 
Doctor  Chainn's  life  here,  in  a  future  article. 

JuMB  4,  1892. 
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LVI 

Rev.  Edwin   H.  Chapin 

Hu  Minitdy  tnd  life  m  Charlettown. 

AS  we  left  the  subject  in  the  previous  chapter,  Mr. 
Chapin  was  the  recently  settled  minister  of  the 
Universalist  Church.  By  the  eloquent  expression 
of  his  advanced  thought  he  had  at  once  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  own  people  and  the  community,  and 
was  attracting  crowds  of  eager  listeners  to  his  sermons 
and  services.  He  was  entering  upon  a  busy  period  in 
his  life. 

Fortunately  he  was  rugged  and  strong  in  health,  for 
the  public  is  very  severe  in  its  demands  upon  favorite 
speakers  and  blind  to  the  possibility  of  overworking 
them.  The  service  required  of  him  by  the  society  over 
which  he  had  just  been  settled  was  the  delivery  of  two 
sermons  each  Sunday,-  with  an  additional  lecture  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  Sunday  in  each  month,  and  a 
preparatory  lecture  on  Thursday  evening  before  Com- 
munion Sunday.  Then  the  regular  work  of  a  large 
parish  must  be  attended  to,  and  he  must  be  ready  to 
answer  the  calls  made  upon  him,  as  upon  every  settled 
minister  in  the  town,  by  those  who  render  no  aid  in  the 
support  of  religious  institutions,  although  they  need  and 
claim  then:  ministrations  when  sickness  and  death  over- 
take them.     Moreover,  as  the  eloquent  young  preacher 
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had  made  an  impression  upon  the  community  as  well  as 
upon  the  society  over  which  he  had  been  settled,  a 
lecture  before  the  town  lyceum  was  very  early  asked  of 
him.  As  it  proved  to  be  an  interesting  and  able  one, 
all  the  lyceums  in  the  neighboring  towns  must  have  it, 
and  all  the  temperance  and  other  reform  associations 
must  hear  him,  as  he  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
them ;  while  the  growing  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  claimed  his  influ- 
ence and  assistance  in  its  behalf. 

At  this  time,  too,  Charlestown  was  influential  in  the 
councils  of  the  State.  It  was  rq>resented  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  William  Sawyer,  Seth  J.  Thomas,  and  Richard 
Frothingham.  Frederic  Robinson  was  president  of  the 
Senate  and  Charles  Thompson  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council.  The  friendship  of  all  these  prominent 
men  of  the  time  had  been  gained  by  the  charming  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Mr.  Chs^in,  and  they  were  proud  of  his 
growing  fame  as  a  public  speaker.  The  suggestion  that 
he  might  be  elected  chaplain  of  the  Legislature  was 
pushed  by  them  to  a  successful  vote,  and  the  duties  of 
that  office  were  added  to  the  almost  innumerable  calls 
upon  his  time  and  strength.  But  he  bore  up  under  his 
burden  with  great  courage  and  judgment,  and  did  his 
work  well  —  so  well  that  louder  calls  were  made  upon 
him.  He  was  chosen  to  preach  the  election  sermon 
before  the  Governor  and  Council,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  invited  to  deliver 
addresses  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  some  of 
the  colleges.  All  these  things  were  piled  upon  him  as 
testimonies  to  his  genius  and  ability. 

It  would  seem  that  with  all  this  on  his  hands  his  work 
in  his  society  must  be  neglected,  but  his  pulpit  labor 
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continued  to  be  successful  and  each  Sunday  found  him 
prepared  with  fresh  sermons  to  which  crowded  congre- 
gations were  delighted  to  listen.  If  his  brain  was  busy 
during  the  week  it  found  no  rest  on  Saturday  night,  and 
the  early  Sunday  morning  hours  were  often  needful  for 
the  finishing  touches  of  sermons  to  be  delivered  later  in 
the  day.  But  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  work,  the  strain 
and  fatigue  of  which  were  disguised  by  his  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence.  Nevertheless  he  was  overworking,  and 
the  evidence  of  this  fact  must  sooner  or  later  appear. 

When  he  arrived  in  Charlestown  to  commence  the 
work  of  his  ministry  he  brought  with  him  his  wife  and 
an  infant  son,  who  then  comprised  his  family.  He  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  fond  father.  His  arduous  labors, 
which  we  have  tried  to  describe,  took  up  the  greater  part 
of  his  time,  but  his  heart  was  all  the  while  in  his  home. 
Little  Edwin  Channing,  for  he  had  given  his  boy,  for  a 
middle  name,  that  of  the  distinguished  divine  whose  life 
and  writings  had  deeply  impressed  his  mind  and  heart, 
was  a  bright,  promising  child,  and  both  his  mother  and 
father  looked  upon  and  cherished  him  with  the  intensest 
parental  afifection.  He  was  a  healthy  child,  too,  and  the 
influence  of  this  young  life  upon  his  parents,  who  were 
free  from  great  anxiety  on  his  account,  was  joyous, 
encoiuraging,  and  healthful  But,  alas  1  this  was  of  short 
duration,  for  the  bloom  of  health  suddenly  passed  away 
and  the  dear  boy  sickened  and  died. 

Up  to  this  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds  who 
had  listened  to  him,  the  consciousness  of  successful  labor, 
the  excitement  of  his  busy  life,  had  stimulated  and 
cheered  him  on  and  kept  him  unconscious  of  the  wear 
upon  his  nervous  system  and  of  its  demand  for  rest. 
But  now,  filled  with  grief  and  disappointment,  weariness 
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of  mind  and  body  became  apparent;  his  heart  ahnost 
fafledi  and  despondency  laid  its  hand  heavily  upon  him. 
This  was  a  time  when  the  influence  of  a  devoted,  true- 
hearted,  and  courageous  wife  was  needed  to  check  the 
despairing  tendency,  to  lead  him  to  accept  the  lesson  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  as  a  test  of  faith  in  the 
eternal  goodness,  and  to  lift  him  up  out  of  the  present 
shadow  into  the  light  of  future  usefulness  and  duty ;  and 
here  perhaps  was  first  made  apparent  the  energy  and 
nobleness  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Chapin,  which  after- 
wards, through  all  his  eminent  career,  was  so  helpful 
and  important  in  the  successful  life  of  her  husband 

The  time  had  now  surely  come  for  rest,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  which  was  urged  upon  him,  and  a  period  of 
relief  from  his  ministerial  duties  was  voted  by  the  society, 
while  the  denominational  newspaper  gave  notice  that  for 
a  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  accept  invita- 
tions to  address  public  meetings.  Before  starting  on  his 
vacation  he  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  mission  of 
little  children,  the  subject  that  had  occui^ed  his  mind, 
and  his  vacation  days  must  have  been  occuiued  in  reflec- 
tion upon  such  subjects,  for  he  soon  prepared  for  the 
press  that  little  volume,  entitled  ''The  Crown  of  Thorns," 
which  has  been  a  source  of  consolation  and  comfort  to 
many  wounded  hearts  ever  since. 

During  his  settlement  in  Charlestown  he  received 
many  calls  from  other  societies,  with  ofiFers  of  increased 
salaiy  as  an  inducement  for  their  acceptance.  One  of 
these,  from  the  leading  Universalist  Society  ip  New 
York,  he  had  under  consideration  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  declined  at  last.  He  was  in  actual  need  of  increased 
compensation  for  his  sovices,  and  after  the  e£Fect  of  his 
required  rest  b^;an  to  be  felt  by  him  he  was  met  by  a 
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proposition  from  the  Second  Universalist  Society  in 
Boston  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  venerable  Hosea 
Ballou,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from  the 
necessity  of  much  of  his  other  labor.  This  he  accepted, 
after  advice  with  his  friends.  He  left  Charlestown  in 
the  spirit  shown  in  the  following  letter  to  his  society : 

Charlsstown,  November  i,  1845. 

Brethren — After,  I  trust,  due  deliberation,  I  have 
concluded  to  ask  of  you  a  dissolution  of  our  present 
connection,  in  order  that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  accept 
a  call  which  I  have  received  from  the  Second  Universal- 
ist Society  in  Boston.  I  therefore  now  respectfully 
tender  to  you  my  resignation  of  my  office  as  pastor  of 
your  society,  the  connection  to  close  at  such  time  as  you 
may  indicate. 

Thus  much  formally.  But,  brethren,  a  connection  of 
almost  five  years  cannot  be  coldly  broken.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  I  have  now  arrived  fills  me  with  emotion, 
and  I  should  do  injustice  to  myself  and  to  you  did  I  not 
say  so.  These  five  years  exist,  with  all  their  vicissitudes 
and  their  results,  and  they  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
my  memory.  The  kindness  and  indulgence  which  I 
have  experienced  at  your  hands,  the  acquaintances  I 
have  formed,  the  seasons  of  communion  we  have  had 
together,  the  words  which  I  have  spoken  and  you  have 
h^urd,  and  all  the  facts  and  opportunities  of  my  ministry 
among  you,  have  established  a  relationship  between  us 
which  cannot  be  broken  by  any  changes.  The  connec- 
tion between  pastor  and  people  is  only  excelled  in  near- 
ness by  that  of  the  family ;  and  I  now  pen  the  words 
which,  on  my  part,  dissolve  that  connection  with  sad  and 
prayerful  emotion.  But  though  I  shall  soon  cease  to 
break  unto  you  the  bread  of  iSe  as  your  settled  pastor, 
as  the  preacher  and  the  friend  I  shall  always  enter  your 
pulpit  and  your  houses  as  coming  home,  and  shall 
always  feel  that  you  are  still  my  people. 

I  trust,  brethren,  that  in  forming  my  decision  I  have 
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not  acted  with  an  eye  merely  to  my  own  interests.  I 
have  not  been,  nay,  I  am  not  now,  without  some  fears 
that  my  leaving  you  may  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
your  society ;  but  I  have  reason  on  the  whole  to  believe 
it  will  not  prove  a  permanent  injury.  I  trust  you  will 
soon  find  a  pastor  upon  whom  you  will  unite,  and  who 
will  advance  your  temporal  and  spiritual  interests.  For 
your  welfare  in  these  respects  I  do  now  and  shall  ever 
earnestly  pray.  Commending  you  to  God  for  guidance, 
blessing;  and  all  needed  good,  I  subscribe  mysdf ,  yours 
fraternally,  E.  H.  Chapin. 

To  this  letter  the  society  replied  that  after  a  connec- 
tion of  five  years  they  could  not  contemplate  the  sqxua- 
tion  without  painful  emotion.  They  had  been  years  of 
harmony  and  prosperity,  and  of  uninterrupted  friendship, 
in  which  he  had  been  near  to  them  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows  and  had  touched  their  hearts  by  powerful 
Christian  appeals.  The  past  would  linger  in  their 
memories ;  change  could  not  alter  nor  time  obliterate  it, 
and  in  the  pulpit  or  in  their  homes  he  would  be  always 
welcomed  as  one  of  them.  There  was  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  more  extended 
field,  and  that  he  would  still  be  in  the  neighborhood 
where  friendly  intercourse  could  continue  although  the 
pastoral  relation  would  be  changed. 

The  feeling  shown  in  the  letter  of  resignation  was  real 
and  heartfelt,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  December 
26,  1879,  A^  closer  relation  outside  of  the  nearest  kin- 
ship could  possibly  be  held  than  that  between  Doctor 
Chapin  and  his  Charlestown  friends. 

August  4,  1894. 
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LVII 


Thomas  Starr  King 

His  Boyhood   and  Yoath  —  Succeeds  Doctor   Chflpin   m    Ifis 
Father's  Pnlpit. 


WHEN  it  was  determined  that  Bilr.  Chainn  would 
accept  the  call  of  the  society  in  Beaton,  the 
question  of  a  successor  in  Charlestown  was  very 
soon  under  discussion.  Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Rev.  Thomas  F.  King.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Starr,  was  now  twenty  years  old  He  was  a  young  man 
of  great  mental  ability  and  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  ministry.  He  was  at  this  time  supplying  temporarily 
the  pulittt  of  a  new  and  small  society  in  Chardon  Street 
Chapeli  Boston,  and  he  had  made  a  very  marked  impres- 
sion upon  all  who  had  listened  to  him.  His  character, 
his  genius,  and  his  promise  were  fully  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Chapin  and  his  society.  Here  in  Charles- 
town  his  boyhood  had  been  spent,  and  here  was  his 
religious  home,  but  he  was  still  so  yoimg  that  the 
expediency  of  at  once  calling  him  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
society  was  a  debated  question. 

Will  it  be  well  to  put  him  in  the  place  of  his  father's 
successor,  who  has  so  acceptably  carried  on  the  work  of 
the  parish  and  raised  its  standard  so  high  ?  ''  Yes,"  said 
Mr.  Chapin,  and  yes  was  the  decision  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society.    The  writer 
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remembers  well  the  readiness  with  which  a  paper  to  that 
effect  was  signed  when,  as  a  member  of  a  committee,  he 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  it  to  the  pew- 
holders  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting  to  determine  the 
question  of  a  calL  A  few  only,  among  the  oldest  of 
them,  shook  their  heads  and  refused  to  join  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  boy,  as  they  looked  upon  him,  but  the  assent 
was  so  general  that  the  action  of  the  legal  meeting  could 
be  easily  determined  beforehand  Even  among  the 
older  members  a  majority  favored  the  calL 

It  required  but  little  effort  to  secure  a  vote  of  the 
society  inviting  Mr.  King  to  the  pulpit,  but  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  was  full  of  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  step.  He  was  pleased  with  the  good 
oinnion  of  his  friends  and  at  the  confidence  shown  in 
bun,  but  felt  that  he  needed  experience  and  preparation ; 
that  it  would  be  presiunptuous  on  his  part  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  an  old  and  large  society.  **  Let  me  com- 
mence the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  some  quiet 
place  where,  perhaps,  I  may  grow  up  to  the  needs  of 
the  larger  parishes,"  was  his  earnest  request  and  wish. 
**  No,  no,"  he  added ;  ''  it  will  not  do.  We  [for  he  con- 
sidered himself  an  interested  member  of  the  society] 
must  look  for  some  older,  abler  man  to  follow  out  the 
work  of  Mr.  Chapin."  This  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  Mr.  King  met  his  friends  who  were  desirous  of 
his  acceptance,  but  he  did  at  last  yield  to  their  judgment 
and  accept  a  call. 

And  so  Thomas  Starr  King  was  ordained  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister  and  settled  over  the  society  of  which  his 
father  was  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  for 
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five  years  thereafter  had  prospered  under  the  successful 
and  extraordinary  ministry  of  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Chapin. 
It  required  a  man  of  more  than  orduiary  ability  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  society  and  keep  the  teaching  from 
its  pulpit  up  to  the  standard  that  had  been  set  for  it ; 
and  the  society  found  this  man  in  its  newly  settled 
pastor.  The  sermons  of  Mr.  King  were  full  of  thought, 
and  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  time  were  presented  by 
him  with  great  clearness^  prudence,  and  judgment  His 
hearers  were  never  left  without  food  for  reflection,  nor 
could  they  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  duty  of  growth 
in  grace,  of  their  personal  obligation  to  lead  honest 
lives  and  to  make  real  their  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  everlasting  power 
of  love. 

The  marked  ability  of  Mr.  King  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  eminence  outside  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongedt  and  he  easily  gained  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen,  with 
some  of  whom  he  exchanged  pulpits.  Rev.  William  H. 
Channing,  Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  A. 
Bartol  are  remembered  by  the  writer  as  among  those 
who  occupied  the  pulpit.  Rev.  A  D.  Mayo,  who  was 
then  studying  for  the  ministry,  was  often  heard  in  the 
church.  He  had  married  Miss  Sarah  C.  Edgerton,  of 
literary  fame,  who,  with  her  brother  John,  were  among 
Mr.  King's  dearest  friends.  The  early  death  of  the 
brother  was  one  of  his  great  griefs.  The  death  of  the 
sister,  not  a  great  while  after,  filled  him  with  the  keenest 
sorrow. 

Mr.  King  remained  with  the  society  only  two  years. 
He  was  interested  in  his  work,  but  his  mind  could  hardly 
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be  at  ease^for  his  &me  hadgmie  abroad,  and  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  invitations  were  extended  to  him  to 
take  charge  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  pulpits  in 
the  land, — among  them  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey, 
of  New  York  City.  The  HoUis  Street  Society,  of 
Boston,  who  were  anxious  to  recover  the  ground  they 
had  lost  in  the  controversy  with  their  former  minister, 
the  distinguished  John  Pierpont,  had  set  their  minds 
upon  Mr.  King  with  a  persistence  that  could  not  be 
resisted,  and  when  he  needed  rest  and  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  make  a  sea  voyage  and  a  visit  to  Fayal  they 
exacted  almost  a  promise  that  on  his  return  he  would 
look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon  this  field  of  labor  and 
see  in  it  his  place  of  greatest  influence  and  usefulness. 
His  letter  to  the  society  was  the  sequel  and  is  a  key  to 
his  feelings  at  the  time  he  left  Charlestown. 

To  THE  ComciTTBB  OP  THE  Univbrsalist  Socnmr : 

Brethren — It  is  my  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  I 
have  this  week  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  with  the 
HoUis  Street  Society  in  Boston ;  and,  therefore,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  it 
be  thought  mutually  desirable,  my  pastoral  connection 
with  the  Universalist  Sodety  in  this  dty  will  cease. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  take  this  step 
are  of  such  a  nature,  growing  out  of  peculiar  necessities 
and  private  feelings  which  cannot  be  controlled,  that  they 
cannot  properly  be  stated  at  length,  and  could  not,  I 
fear,  be  appreciated  by  any  who  do  not  fully  know  my 
circumstances  and  the  inward  obstacles  with  which,  since 
my  settlement,  I  have  been  obliged  to  contend.  Although 
the  conflict  of  feeling  in  arriving  at  this  decision  has  been 
severe,  I  fed  certain  that  the  coiurse  which  I  have  taken 
is  justified  by  motives,  the  force  of  which  my  conscience 
could  not  evade,  and  to  which  I  was  compelled  to  yidd. 
It  is  but  just  to  say,  what  indeed  is  suffidently  obvious. 
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that  no  cause  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  furnished  by  the 
society,  neither  has  any  arisen  out  of  its  circumstances 
and  condition.  Its  prosperity  is  evident;  and  I  have 
ever  been  treated  by  its  members  with  unifonn  kindness 
and  forbearance.  They  have  been  more  foithful  to  their 
duties  than  I  to  mine ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  to  a 
.large  ntmiber  of  them  I  owe,  in  behalf  of  our  family,  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  generosity  of  earlier  date  than  that 
which  luLS  been  e]ttended  directly  to  myself.  I  trust, 
therefore,  brethren,  you  will  feel  assured  that,  in  sjnte  of 
my  conviction  that  the  labors  of  some  other  pastor  would 
be  better  adapted  to  and  appreciated  by  a  majority  of  the 
society,  it  is  a  most  painful  and  trying  thing  for  me  to 
sever  the  tie  which  has  bound  me  to  such  fedthf ul  and 
cherished  friends. 

Excuse  me,  also,  if  I  state  that  this  step  has  not  been 
suggested,  even  in  part,  by  any  change  of  religious  views. 
If  my  feelings  and  tendencies  of  thought  have  imfitted 
me  for  strong  sectarian  sympathies,  yet  my  confidence 
in  the  cardinal  principles  of  Universalism,  and  in  the 
cheering  prospect  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good, 
remains  unshaken ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  evident  that 
my  change  of  position  will  not  weaken  my  attachment  to 
the  Universalist  denomination,  nor  remove  me  beyond 
the  cordial  and  most  pleasant  fellowship  of  my  present 
associates  in  the  ministry. 

Private  considerations  ahnost  exclusively  have  urged 
and  compelled  me  to  dissolve  my  present  ties  and  seek 
another  field  of  labor.  The  course  may  be  misinterpreted 
by  many,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  motives  by  which 
it  has  been  dictated  are  such  as  God  approves. 

I  pray  you,  brethren,  in  communicating  to  the  society 
this  letter,  which  it  has  cost  me  so  much  pain  to  write, 
to  assure  them  that  my  most  hearty  prayer  is  for  their 
spiritual  welfare ;  and  to  accept,  on  your  own  behalf,  my 
gratitude  for  your  friendship  and  counsel  and  my  warm- 
est wishes  for  your  personal  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Most  truly  your  friend  arid  brother, 

Charlestown,  October  7,  1848.  T.  S.  King. 
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Starr  King  in  Charlestown  is  a  pleasant  chapter  in  its 
history,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  that  his 
resignation  at  the  time  occasioned.  He  came  here  a 
bright  and  attractive  boy,  was  educated  in  our  schoolst 
and  at  once  gave  promise  of  the  wonderful  ability  devel- 
oped in  his  manhood.  Joshua  Bates,  his  teacher  in  the 
grammar  school,  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  Starr  King 
and  Samuel  C  Moulton  as  prodigies  of  thought  and 
character,  and  to  predict  eminence  in  their  future.  An 
early  and  greatly  lamented  death  closed  the  earthly 
career  of  Moulton,  who  died  April  15,  1845,  ^  ^^  ^^ 
of  sixteen  years,  but  King  lived  to  fulfill  all  expectations 
of  honor  and  usefulness  and  had  reached  a  point  of 
eminence  at  the  time  of  his  death  higher,  surely,  than 
could  possibly  have  been  seen  in  the  mind's  eye  of  his 
old  teacher. 

Samuel  C.  Moulton  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  John 
Stowell  and  of  the  Misses  Moulton,  who  were  so  success- 
ful for  many  years  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  attending  a  preparatory 
school  and  would  have  entered  Harvard  College  in  the 
following  September. 

The  experiences  of  Starr  King  as  a  youth  are  of 
interest.  After  leaving  school  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  her  family, — for  his  father  left 
but  small  estate,  —  he  was  for  a  while  employed  in  the 
dry-goods  store  of  W.  H.  &  T.  B.  Preston ;  but  he  soon 
received  an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
Grammar  School,  of  which  Benjamin  F.  Tweed  was  the 
principal  teacher.  Here  he  was  happy,  for  between  Mr. 
Tweed  and  himself  there  was  a  mutual  feeling  of  attach- 
ment and  sympathy,  both  of  them  being  full  of  interest 
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in  education,  while  believing  in  growth  and  development 
in  everything  intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
How  much  they  helped  each  other  in  their  reflection  and 
study  cannot  be  told,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  friendship 
between  them  was  very  close  and  never  lessened,  and  it 
is  equally  sure  that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Starr 
King  to  Professor  Tweed,  who  is  still  livings  would  light 
up  his  eyes  and  bring  his  heart  to  his  mouth  in  an 
expression  of  unmistakable  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  Mr.  King  left  Charlestown  to  take  a  higher 
position  in  a  grammar  school  in  Medford,  but  he  soon 
returned  to  accept  an  invitation  from  his  friend,  Colonel 
Seth  J.  Thomas,  to  become  his  confidential  clerk  in  the 
naval  store  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  The  desire 
of  his  heart  in  his  aim  for  education  had  been  for  a 
college  training;  but  this  was  denied  him,  and  to  educate 
himself  was  the  only  alternative.  To  this  work,  with 
enthusiasm  and  courage  and  faith,  the  most  of  his  time 
was  devoted,  and  he  accepted  this  clerkship  as  it  would 
interfere  less  with  his  labors  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
professional  life  he  had  determined  upon.  From  his 
childhood  the  vision  of  clerical  life  had  been  before  him, 
and  his  only  proper  place  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister ;  and  now  the  vision  had  become  reality. 
His  first  sermon  had  been  preached  a  year  or  so  before 
this,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  temporarily  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  the  small  society  in  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  His  time  in  the  naval  store  was  passed  pleas- 
antly, for  no  effort  was  spared  to  make  his  duties  agree- 
able, and  Colonel  Thomas  was  fully  appreciative  of  his 
talents  and  character  and  treated  him  with  a  deference 
and  respect  which  they  naturally  called  forth.    Very 
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soon  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed  Rev.  Ed^  H. 
Cbapin  in  his  father's  old  church,  to  give  up  all  secular 
labor  and  find  his  employment  in  a  profession  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  love  of  it  and  the  importance  of 
which  could  not  be  overestimated. 

There  was  always  a  personal  charm  about  Starr  King 
that  drew  his  friends  closer  and  doser  to  him,  that 
awakened  in  them  and  kept  alive  an  active  interest  in 
his  career  and  made  them  fed  that  somehow  they  were 
to  share  in  his  success,  and  that,  as  the  prospect  bright- 
ened before  him,  sent  a  thrill  of  unalloyed  gratification 
through  their  hearts.  Rev.  Robert  Townley,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  King  and  occu^ded  the  pulpit  in  Charlestown 
for  two  years,  and  who  was  another  able  and  interesting 
sermonizer,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  recdved  a  short 
time  after  llr.  King's  death,  says: 

We  all  loved  him.  He  was  the  brightest  spirit  I 
ever  met.  As  Carlyle  says  of  John  Sterling;  **  The  very 
presence  of  him  was  an  illumination  and  inspiration 
wherever  he  went."  This  was  Starr  King.  Much  of 
the  charm  that  was  about  him  was  personal.  When 
interested  he  had  the  most  radiant  &ice  and  the  finest, 
most  spiritual  eye  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  in  the  many, 
many  pleasant  hours  we  have  had  together  I  would 
sometimes  tiy  to  say  something  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  face  light  up.  I  have  lots  of  characteristic 
traits  of  him  in  my  memory ;  indeed,  it  proves  bow  he 
charmed  me,  for  while  I  have  forgotten.  aU  my  talk  with 
most  people,  and  theu:  very  features  even,  I  think  I  can 
remember  something  or  other  about  Starr  every  time  I 
saw  him. 

AuouiT  II,  1894. 
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LVIII 

Phillips  Brooks 

His  Connecdon  with  Charlestown  throagh  the  Gorham  Ftmily 
I&  Wider  Worid-Rekdonship. 


CHARLESTOWN  dwells  with  pleasant  recollection 
upon  the  fact  that  the  grandmother  of  the  late 
Bishop  Brooks  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Honorable  Nathaniel  Goiham. 
Lydia  Gorham  married  John  Phillips,  Jr.,  in  Charlestown, 
in  1798,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Phillips  Brooks' 
mother.  Ann  Gorham,  an  older  sister  of  Lydia,  was  the 
wife  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Peter  C.  Brooks,  who, 
although  his  residence  was  in  Medford,  was  a  large 
owner  of  real-estate  in  Charlestown  and  whose  business 
relations  with  the  town  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  history 
were  very  important.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  grandmother 
of  William  Everett,  and  it  was  her  father,  Nathaniel 
Gorham,  the  great-grandfather  of  both  Phillips  Brooks 
and  "NA^iam  Everett,  to  whom  the  latter  so  proudly 
referred  in  one  of  his  political  speeches  as  president  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  signer  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Phillips  Brooks'  grandfather,  John  Phillips,  Jr.,  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  in  Charlestown  was  a  law-student 
in  the  office  of  Samuel  Dexter,  having  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1796.     But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
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practise  of  law,  and  was  engaged  in  trade  in  Charlestown 
for  tome  years.  He  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  reaLestate  in  the  town,  his  name 
appearing  very  often  in  transfers  of  that  kind  of  property. 
He  was  enterprising  and  pqpnhr,  and  his  early  death 
was  much  hunented. 

Bat  whfle  these  facts  come  up  to  our  minds,  and  are 
so  pleasing  to  recall,  th^  are  of  but  little  moment  when 
reflecting  upon  the  death  of  Phillips  Brooks  and  the 
influence  of  his  Hf e  upon  his  f ellow-men«  That  he  died 
at  the  height  of  his  fam^  with  no  weakening  of  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  or  prolonged  bodily  suflFering,  will 
always  be  a  source  of  grateful  remembrance.  His  was 
a  light  which  continued  to  shine  even  while  the  great 
shadow  was  passing  over  us,  the  saddening  e£Fect  of  which 
was  felt  by  everybody,  for  Phillips  Brooks  touched  the 
heart  and  was  the  friend  of  every  thinking  person  in  the 
community.  His  days  on  the  earth  were  spent  in  urging 
his  fellow-men  to  cling  to  the  truth  and  to  grow  up  to  a 
higher  life  by  faithfulness  to  the  duties  of  every-day  life. 
The  fatherhood  and  love  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  was  his  constant  theme,  and  to  strive  after  pure  life 
that  these  truths  might  be  seen  and  felt  was  the  uniform 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  great  soul  of  the  great 
preacher,  now  numbered  among  the  departed.  **  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God"  The  life 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  like  the  life  of  the  Master,  is  the  rich 
gift  from  God  to  man,  and  who  can  estimate  its  value  I  Its 
meaning  admits  of  no  discussion.  No  theological  doubt 
can  reach  it.  It  has  settled  down  mto  the  hearts  of 
humanity  and  is  working  in  the  direct  line  of  goodness 
and  truth.     "  Charity  never  faileth." 
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The  churches  of  any  and  all  denominations  would  sig- 
nify little  but  for  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ,  and  it 
is  no  less  true  that  their  influence  for  good  still  rests 
upon  those  who  aim  to  follow  that  life  by  un&ltering 
trust  in  the  good  Father  and  by  faith  in  the  progress 
and  triumph  of  good  for  humanity.  Nothing  but  help- 
fulness and  encouragement  in  the  path  of  right  living 
comes  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  the  widely  esctended,  spontaneous,  and  touching 
grief  at  his  death  is  but  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  his  life  and  in  the  excellence  and 
fullness  of  his  spirit.  And  how  proper  it  seemed,  at  the 
meeting  of  clergymen  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
on  Monday  last,  for  sectarianism  to  stand  aside  and  give 
place  to  the  higher  and  truer  meaning  and  teaching  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Fbbrvart  4,  1893. 
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LIX 

Two  WcU-Known  Families 

The  Swcccien  —  Dtvid  Scctmi  md  Hk  FwaSlj, 


AMONG  the  early  settlen  in  Charlestown  was  Scth 
Sweetser,  who  came  here  from  England  and, 
according  to  Wyman's  '<  Genealogies/'  was  an 
inhabitant  in  1637  and  admitted  to  the  church  in  1638 
or  '39.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  {n-ominenoey 
and  one  who^  at  his  death  in  1662,  left  an  estate  of  value. 
His  eldest  son^  Benjamin,  a  last^naker  by  trade,  inherited 
the  largest  part  of  his  father's  property,  and  at  his  death 
appears  to  have  given  it  to  his  oldest  son,  Benjamin. 
Frothingham,  in  his  **  History  of  Charlestown,"  speaks  of 
Seth  Sweetser  and  hu  son  Benjamin  as  Baptists,  the  latter 
having  been  fined  £$0  and  imprisoned  for  his  religious 
opinions. 

The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  Seth,  was  a  trader — 
by  inference  a  successful  on^  for  his  son  Seth  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1722.  This 
Seth  was  the  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  elected  in  1724 
and  holding  the  position  for  many  years.  He  was  after- 
wards, from  1755  to  1778,  the  town  clerk  and  one  of  its 
most  highly  respected  citizens.  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
his  name  is  often  found  in  connection  with  town  business 
and  on  important  and  patriotic  petitions,  appeals,  and 
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Other  papers.  The  Sweetsers  were  numerous  in  Charles- 
town  in  times  past,  and  they  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  other  families  of  not^  such  as  the  Wigglesworths, 
Phillipsesy  Bradishes,  Frothinghams»  KetteUs,  Austins, 
and  Rands. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  old  schoolmaster  was  named 
Henry  Phillips.  He  was  a  goldsmith  by  occupation. 
Isaac  and  Colonel  John  Sweetser,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  in  the  town,  were  his  children,  and  so  also  was 
Seth,  of  Newburyport,  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Seth 
Sweetser,  for  forty  years  or  more  the  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  in  Worcester. 

Isaac  was  a  tailor,  having  his  place  of  business  in  a 
building  owned  by  him  on  Main  Street,  near  Thompson 
Street,  the  same  now  occuined  as  a  shoe-store  by  Mrs. 
William  Curry.  He  was  very  popular  in  the  musical 
circles  of  his  day  and  is  remembered  as  a  joker  and  wit. 
The  annual  excursions  down  the  harbor  of  the  singing 
choirs  and  associations  were  sure  always  to  be  enlivened 
and  made  merry  by  his  sallies,  and  his  playful  genius  was 
always  a  very  patent  fact  among  his  friends.  Colonel 
John  Sweetser  was  a  builder  and  architect  who  owned 
and  occupied  an  estate  on  Union  Street,  near  the  comer 
of  Richmond  Street,  or  what  is  now  called  Rutherford 
Avenue.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature 
in  1832,  '34,  and  '36,  and  held  other  offices  in  the  town 
government.  His  name  is  on  the  list  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  military  man,  as  his  title  indicates, 
and,  after  the  reorganization  of  the  old  Charlestown 
Artillery,  one  of  its  commanders. 

Colonel  Sweetser  was  the  father  of  Isaac  Sweetser, 
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whose  residence  for  some  yean  was  on  Monument 
Square.  Isaac  Sweetser  was  in  early  life  a  derk  with 
Isaac  Livennoie,  the  selling-agent  of  several  large  man- 
ufacturing oompaniesi  and  was  an  expert  bookkeeper. 
In  1832,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  secretary  of  the  Washington  Insuiance 
Company,  of  Boston,  and  continued  in  the  management 
of  the  Boston  office,  as  secretary  and  president,  until  his 
death.  Among  the  prominent  underwriters,  both  marine 
and  fir^  he  became  an  authority,  and  the  Washington 
office  was  always  successful  under  his  direction. 

He  was  an  intelligent,  quiet  gentleman,  never  over- 
anxious about  the  affairs  of  other  people  or  communi- 
cative as  to  his  own,  but  who  followed  along  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  with  uniform  good  fortune.  In  the 
Harvard  Unitarian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  deacon, 
he  was  always  an  active  worker  and  official,  and  his 
attendance  at  the  church  services  with  his  family  was 
constant  and  reliable.  He  was  interested  in  town  and 
city  affairs,  but  never  desired  office.  He  was  a  director 
in  several  large  and  successful  corporations  and  well  and 
most  favorably  known  by  the  leading  merchants  and 
business  men  of  Boston,  and  he  honored  his  native  town 
by  his  reputation  for  ability,  soimd  judgment,  and 
unquestioned  excellence  of  character.  Mr.  Sweetser 
for  some  years  during  the  summer  months  occupied  a 
beautiful  residence  which  be  purchased  on  Ocean  Street, 
in  Lynn,  and  it  was  here  he  died,  August  15,  1887. 

The  Stetsons  were  also  a  prominent  family  in  the  old 
town.  David  Stetson,  who  came  here  from  Scituate, 
was  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  and  his  family  occupied 
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a  high  position  here  for  many  years.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature  in  1 826.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Warren  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  His  residence  was  on  Henl^  Street,  or  Turn- 
pike Street,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  amount  of  real-estate  in  its  vicinity. 
His  house  stood  a  little  back  from  the  street,  leaving  a 
grass-plot  between  it  and  a  fence  on  the  line  of  the 
street.  The  front  and  rear  were  of  wood,  the  sides  of 
brick,  and  the  main  entrance  was  at  one  end,  on  what 
was  known  as  Stetson's  Coiut.  Eveiything  about  the 
premises  was  attractive  and  always  in  order.  Mr.  Stet- 
son was,  in  his  early  days,  I  think,  a  carpenter,  and 
afterwards  a  dealer  in  lumber  and  other  merchandise. 
He  occupied  a  wharf  leading  from  Water  Street,  nearly 
opposite  what  is  now  Gray  Street.  It  was  known  and 
is  put  down  on  the  old  maps  of  the  town  as  Stetson's 
Wharf.  He  was  a  man  of  much  business,  with  ability 
and  means  to  manage  it,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
citizen  of  standing  and  character.  He  was  active  in  the 
free  bridge  controversy  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
having  in  charge  the  building  of  the  Warren  Bridge. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Society,  and  his  name  can  be  f  oimd  on  the  list 
of  subscribers  towards  the  purchase  of  their  first  meet- 
ing-house, the  abandoned  Baptist  meeting-house  that 
stood  at  the  head  of  Salem  Street,  on  High  Street,  on 
the  lot  of  land  now  occuped  by  "  The  Salem."  One  of 
the  sons  of  David  Stetson,  Charles,  was  a  prominent 
business  man  in  New  Orleans.    Three  of  his  daughters 
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were  the  wives  of  John  J.  Flsk^  for  many  years  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Charlestown,  John  P.  Wdch,  treasurer 
of  the  Fitchburg  RaOroad,  and  Samuel  N.  Fdton,  the 
distinguished  civil-engineer  and  raifaroad  official  and 
manager.  His  eldest  daugfatersy  Mary  and  Catheriney 
will  be  remembered  for  their  great  usefulness  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  and 
institutions  in  the  town. 

March  23,  1895. 
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LX 

The  Turnpike  —  Chelsea  Street 

Its  Yidnity  —  Fanner  Rendentt, 


A  LITTLE  bdow  the  David  Stetson  estate  on 
Turnpike  Street  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  George 
Bates,  for  many  years  the  naval-store  keeper. 
The  house  is  still  standing,  but  changed  greatly  in  its 
appearance.  Formerly  it  had  a  large  open  area  in  front 
of  it,  with  a  driveway  to  the  stable  on  the  lot.  Now 
this  land  is  covered  by  a  building,  and  the  old  house  has 
been  converted  into  a  fish-market.  The  adjoining  house, 
on  the  comer  of  Henley  and  Putnam  streets,  now  occu- 
pied as  a  bread  and  cake  shop,  was  for  a  long  period  the 
home  of  Jonah  Stetson,  the  father  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Stetson,  who  after  retiring  from  sea-life  purchased  and 
occupied  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Harvard  Row  block. 
The  Putnam  Street  house  was  also,  for  several  years, 
the  residence  of  Addison  Gage,  before  his  removal  to 
Cordis  Street.  On  the  opposite  comer  of  Putnam  and 
Henl^  streets  was  the  garden  of  Captain  Larkin 
Tumer.  This  garden-spot  is  now  covered  by  the  bakery 
of  Mrs.  McNamara,  but  the  brick  house^  which  was  the 
Tumer  residence,  is  still  standing.  Captain  Tumer  was 
a  shipmaster  of  note  in  his  day,  and,  after  his  retirement 
from  that  calling,  a  prominent  man  in  the  town,  which 
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he  represented  in  the  Legislature  of  1835  and  '36.  He 
was  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Bank  for  eleven  years,  from  October,  1834,  to  October, 

1845. 
The  brick  building  referred  to^  for  some  years  before 

its  purchase  and  reconstruction  by  Captain  Turner,  was 
the  business  place  of  Isaac  Larkin,  tallow-chandler,  and 
many  were  the  boxes  of  candles  tossed  from  the  delivery- 
windows  of  this  factory  and  loaded  into  wagons  backed 
up  there  to  receive  them.  Isaac  Larkin  was  the  father 
of  John  S.  Larkin,  cashier  for  a  long  while  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  Boston,  and  of  Charles  Larkin,  of  the 
firm  of  Barnard,  Adams  &  Co.,  and  afterwards  the  head 
of  that  of  Larkin  &  Stackpol^  largely  interested  in  the 
South  American  trade.  Mr.  Larkin's  sister  was  the  wife 
of  Abel  Adams  of  the  old  house  of  Barnard,  Adams  & 
Co.  This  well-known  Boston  merchant  conunenced  his 
business  career  in  the  store  of  Skinner,  Hurd  &  Co.,  in 
Charlestown  Square. 

Just  around  the  comer  of  Turnpike  Street,  on  Shippey 
Street  (now  Chestnut  Street),  were  the  pleasant  homes 
of  Jacob  and  William  Caswell — the  first  a  pump  and 
block  maker  whose  place  of  business  was  on  Henley 
Place,  which  runs  from  Turnpike  Street  to  the  Navy 
Yard  wall.  Many  times  in  his  boyhood  has  the  writer 
watched  the  boring  of  logs  that  were  to  be  fitted  with 
boxes,  noses,  and  handles  to  lift  the  water  from  the 
dstems  and  wells  under  the  kitchens,  washrooms,  and 
yards  of  houses  about  the  town,  for  this  was  the  only 
water-supply  at  the  time,  and  numerous  sticks  of  lignum- 
vitae  has  he  seen  transformed  into  sheaves,  grooved  and 
fitted  into  blocks,  while  the  shop  was  hung  round  with  a 
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wholesale  supply  of  dead-eyes,  hooks,  rings,  and  vessels' 
tacklmg  of  all  kinds. 

William  Caswell  was  a  caulker  and  graver  who  occu- 
pied a  wharf  on  Water  Street  which  is  now  merged  in 
the  Hoosac  Dock  and  Elevator  property  but  was  for- 
merly known  as  CasweU's  Wharf.  The  Caswells  were 
much  respected  citizens  and  enterprising  and  successful 
business  men.  They  both  were  pew-holders  in  the 
Universalist  Church  and  constant  attendants  at  its 
services. 

The  late  John  MuUett  was  the  son-in-law  of  William 
CaswelL  He  was  brought  up  with  Elisha  L.  Phelps  in 
the  West  India  goods  store  on  the  comer  of  Turnpike 
and  Shippey  streets,  the  same  afterwards  for  some  years 
occupied  l^  Jotham  Johnson,  Jr.  This  building  was 
originally  used  as  a  pump  and  block  maker's  shop,  and 
here  Jacob  Caswell  is  said  to  have  served  his  apprentice- 
ship. Mr.  Mullett,  with  Oliver  C.  Cutter,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cutter  &  Mullett,  commenced  business  in  1842 
in  a  wooden  building  which  was  on  the  same  site  as  the 
brick  store  afterwards  built  by  him  and  which  is  now 
occupied  by  his  son  as  his  successor.  Here,  from  1842 
until  his  death  in  1 893,  a  part  of  the  time  with  Oakes 
Bradbury  (Mullett  &  Bradbury),  he  remained  the  suc- 
cessful and  popular  proprietor  of  this  widely  known 
business  stand  and  store. 

Near  to  the  Caswells,  on  the  comer  of  Shippey 
(Chestnut)  and  Adams  streets,  was  the  residence  of 
Caleb  Fierce,  in  the  brick  house  still  standing  there. 
He  was  for  a  long  period  the  master-carpenter  in  the 
Navy  Yard,  a  thrifty  man  who  made  several  public 
bequests  in  his  last  will.    Among  them  was  a  sum  of 
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money,  ''the  income  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in 
purchasing  fuel  for  indigent  widows  whose  husbands  had 
resided  in  Charlestown  at  least  one  year  before  their 
decease,  said  widows  still  continuing  to  Uve  in  Charles- 
town.*'  The  last  report  of  the  dty  auditor  gives  the 
amount  of  the  Fierce  fund  as  $iSOO,  invested  in  city 
bonds.  He  also  gave  to  the  Universalist  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  a  brick  house  on  Chestnut 
Street,  near  his  own,  for  a  parsonage.  John  Wade,  the 
master-boatbuilder  in  the  Navy  Yard,  and  Edward  Hard- 
ing, the  master-sparmaker,  owned  and  occupied  the  brick 
houses  just  above  Mullett's  store  on  Chelsea  Street. 
At  an  earlier  period  in  the  town  history  George  Brown 
kq>t  the  grocery-store  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  on 
Wapinng  Street,  as  you  go  to  the  Navy  Yard  gate. 
Samuel  C.  Hunt,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Tke 
Eniefprise^  was  his  clerk  and  married  his  daughter.  On 
the  comer  of  Wapping  and  Water  streets  Philander  S. 
Briggs  and  Briggs  &  Willis  spent  many  years  as  the 
proprietors  of  a  similar  store,  and  near  to  them  on 
Wapping  Street  the  old  wharfinger  of  Gray's  Wharf  in 
Boston,  James  Runey,  was  a  figure  for  half  a  century. 

The  adjoining  wharf  to  Caswell's  on  Water  Street 
was  owned  by  Benjamin  Brintnall,  and  here  was  a  marine 
railway,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor  and  manager. 
At  this  time  the  harbor  was  full  of  small  schooners, 
brigs,  brigantines,  and  barks,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
convenient  places  where  they  could  be  hauled  up^ 
re-caulked,  and  re-coppered,  in  case  of  need.  Mr. 
Brintnall  was  a  worthy  citizen  and  represented  the  town 
in  the  Legislature  of  1831.    His  brother  Samuel,  the 
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father  of  Samuel  R.  Brintnally  of  Brintnall  &  Osgood, 
now  doing  business  on  Main  Streety  also  lived  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  next  wharf  to  BrintnaU's  was  known  as  Tapley's 
Wharf,  and  in  another  article  we  shall  say  something  of 
its  owner,  John  Tapley,  and  of  Jacob  Foss,  who  com- 
menced his  career  in  Charlestown  in  a  distill-house 
near  by. 

Aprh.  6,  1895. 
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LXI 

Public-Spirited  Citizens 

Jtcob  FoN  —  John  Ttpley. 


IT  was  with  Samud  Townsend,  son  of  David  Town- 
send,  both  of  whom  were  pump  and  block  makers, 

that  Jacob  Caswell  learned  his  trade  in  the  shop  on 
the  comer  of  Henley  and  Shippey  streets.  The  residence 
of  the  Townsends  was  on  the  comer  of  Adams  and 
Shippey  streets,  or  Townsend  Street,  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  for  some  years  before  it  was  changed  to 
Chestnut  Street. 

The  old  mansion  has  been  referred  to  and  described 
in  a  former  article.  Something  about  John  Tapley  has 
also  been  said  before,  but  not  in  connection  with  his 
business.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  it  has 
always  been  understood  that  the  shoeing  of  a  yoke  of 
oxen  by  him  was  the  first  day's  work  done  in  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  after  its  purchase  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Later  on  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
iron-work  in  the  Navy  Yard  as  master-workman  or  con- 
tractor. One  of  his  contracts  was  for  repairs  on  the 
C<mstitutian  (Old  Ironsides)  at  some  period  during  the 
War  of  1812-15. 

Tapley's  Wharf,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old  Mardlin 
shipyard,  as  well  as  several  of  the  wharves  in  its  vidnity, 
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was  occupied  for  some  years  principally  for  the  repair  of 
vessels,  building  of  boats,,  and  so  forth,  and  his  part  in 
it  was  to  look  after  the  iron-work.  A  portion  of  the 
wharf  was  used  as  a  landing-pku:e  for  small  vessels 
bringing  wood,  lumber,  hay,  lime,  and  bricks  from  the 
state  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Tapley's  homestead  was  the  three-storied  building 
still  standing  on  the  comer  of  Putnam  and  Common 
streets,  fronting  the  Training  Field,  now  Winthrop 
Square.  The  house  on  the  opposite  comer  was  the 
residence  of  Captain  Rice,  an  old  shipmaster,  the  father 
of  the  late  Matthew  and  Henry  Rice.  These  old  houses 
are  among  the  few  that  still  retain  the  appearance  of  the 
former  time.  Mr.  Tapley  removed  from  here  to  a  small 
farm  on  the  Milk  Row  road,  outside  the  Neck,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  part  of  the  large  farm  of  Samuel  Tufts, 
Mrs.  Tapley's  father,  and  it  was  on  this  small  &rm  that 
the  pack  of  hounds  used  by  the  fox-hunters  described 
in  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  sketches  were  kept  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Tapley  and  some  of  his  sons  enjoyed  fox-hunting, 
and  they  were  also  skillful  sportsmen.  They  were 
especially  well  posted  as  to  the  habits  and  movements  of 
birds,  and  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning,  when,  high 
up  above  the  hillsides,  the  whistling-plover  was  making 
his  flight  southward  to  the  marshes,  he  was  veiy  apt  to 
be  discovered  by  their  quick  hearing  and  keen  sight  and 
his  progress  stopped  by  the  discharge  of  their  shot-guns. 
They  also  knew  how  much  fire  was  needed  to  get  the 
best  flavor  from  these  birds,  and  a  meal  from  their  table 
after  a  successful  shooting  was  toothsome  and  relishing. 
George  Tapley,  who  afterwards,  for  some  years,  was  the 
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owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  House* 
Chelsea  Beach,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  accomplished  gunners. 

But  let  us  retmn  to  Henley  and  Wapping  streets  and 
bring  back  to  our  recollection  that  noteworthy  dtiteut 
Jacob  Foss.  He  was  bom  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire, 
October,  1796,  and  he  remained  there  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  when  he  came  to  Boston.  He 
took  great  pleasure,  after  he  became  a  successful  man 
with  large  means,  in  teUing  the  story  of  his  leaving  his 
country  home  with  all  his  earthly  possessions  tied  up  in 
a  bandanna  handkerchief ;  but  in  this  respect  he  was 
only  one  of  many  young  men,  similarly  situated,  who  left 
farms  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  of  New  England. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  on  reaching  Boston  to 
accept  the  first  offer  made  him  for  steady  work,  and  very 
soon  engaged  with  Guy  Carleton  for  employment  in  his 
morocco-factory  in  Roxbury,  where  he  remained  for  six 
months.  He  then  came  to  Charlestowni  to  the  distillery 
of  Putnam  &  Pratt,  which  then  occupied  the  large  lot  of 
land  now  owned  by  Patrick  0*Riorden,  on  a  part  of 
which  is  the  brick  building  at  the  junction  of  Foss, 
Chelsea,  and  Wapping  streets.  Here  he  worked,  for 
small  wages  at  first;  but  he  was  an  industrious  and 
observant  man  in  whom  his  employers  soon  learned  to 
confide,  and  they  kept  him  in  the  line  of  promotion  until 
he  at  last  reached  the  position  of  foreman  or  super- 
intendent. 

He  gave  himself  up  to  his  business  and  made  economy 
and  improvement  in  its  management  his  chief  study, 
leaving  himself  no  time  for  anything  outside  of  it.    The 
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business  of  the  distillery  was  large.  Every  day  and 
evening  he  could  be  found  at  his  post,  watching  the 
process  of  fermentation,  evaporation,  and  condensation, 
the  changing  of  molasses  into  spirit,  or  overseeing  the 
preparation  of  distillery  packages  for  shipment  and  a 
market.  So  closely  did  he  confine  himself  that  his 
health  became  impaired,  and  with  a  constant  asthmatic 
tendency  he  was  an  invalid  for  years.  But  he  kept  on 
his  course  until  his  pecuniary  growth  was  an  assured  fsuct 
and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  rich  man. 

His  list  of  acquaintances  and  associates  was  limited, 
but  among  his  friends  was  one  who  afterwards  became 
his  partner  and  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  him. 
At  any  rate  they  were  of  service  to  each  other.  This 
was  the  late  Addison  Gilmore,  to  whom,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Foss  and  this  distillery,  we  have  referred 
before  and  given  an  account  of  the  commencement  of 
the  manufacture  in  it  of  saleratus.  When  they  had  dis- 
covered that  carbonic  add  gas,  as  it  escapes  from  the 
fermentation  of  molasses,  would  convert  pearl-ash  into 
saleratus,  and  had  obtained  permission  to  place  boxes 
over  the  vats  in  the  distillery  for  this  purpose,  the  foun- 
dation of  their  fortunes  was  laid.  Out  of  this  business 
their  gains  were  sufficient  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
purchase  the  distillery  when,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
Putnam  &  Pratt  had  concluded  to  give  it  up,  and  then 
Foss  &  Gilmore,  as  distillers  and  manufacturers  of 
saleratus,  went  on  successfully  together  for  a  long  period 
and  took  their  places  among  business  men  of  high  rating 
and  large  means. 

To  those  who  remember  the  peculiarities  of  these 
two  men  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  them  while  their 
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yifT^ffTffi^tw^  m  ibc  ^ottaJwc^f  y/fCFC  ffftwf  fr^ffli  Hi* 
uedto  tdlof  the  cxdtancDt  he  was  mider  wUk 
log  renlts^  and  of  his  haste  to  report  to  GOmore  eicrj 
new  appeamice  of  succcis^  and  it  sfcmi  easy  to  mider* 
staiid  with  what  lapidity  Gifanore  woold  leaie  hb  phoe 
citwfiapoaA — the  had  foom  in  the  store  of  Samod 
Kidder  ft  Ca — and  hony  to  the  distilleiy  to  test  the 
troth  of  these  rqiorts  fay  the  e^^denoe  of  hb  own 
senses:  ajwl  when  at  hut  it  was  certain  that  salentos  of 
the  finest  quality  could  he  prodnoed  fay  this  process^  and 
that  large  sales  at  hig^  prices  could  be  madc^  we  can 
guess  at  least  at  their  mutual  ^httwi  and  enjoyment. 

The  investments  of  Mr.  Foss,  outside  of  his  regular 
business,  were  hugely  in  real-estate.  He  purchased  a 
fine  residence  on  Chelsea  Street,  and  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it.  This  house,  which  is  still  standing,  was  built 
by  Shadrach  Vamcy.  Then  he  erected  the  bride  bufld- 
ing  at  the  junction  of  Henley  and  Chelsea  streets  in 
which  is  the  hall  named  by  him  **  Constitutional  Liberty 
Hall,"  and  several  other  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  while 
his  purchases  of  real-estate  in  the  town  were  numerous. 
Gilmore,  a  bolder  man,  became  interested  in  railroad- 
building  and  was  a  large  owner  and  manager  of  such 
property.  Foss  followed  him  only  cautiously  in  this 
direction.  He  was  too  prudent  and  careful  a  man  to 
take  the  risk. 

Mr.  Foss  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  was  never 
a  zealous  partisan.  He  believed  in  the  American  form 
of  government,  and  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  carry  it  on.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Andrew  Jadcson  and  was  enthusiastic  in  his  estimation 
of  the  courage  and  honesty  of  the  old  hero  as  a  soldier 
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and  statesman.  He  looked  upon  Daniel  Webster  as  the 
defender  of  the  Constitution.  Constitutional  liberty 
was  another  of  his  settled  convictions.  This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  name  given  to  the  hall  that  we  have 
referred  to.  The  character  of  Washington  was,  with 
him,  the  foundation  on  which  the  Republic  was  built ; 
and  his  joy  was  full  when  the  fine  {nctures  of  these 
illustrious  men,  now  in  the  Public  Library,  were  first 
seen  hanging  side  by  side  in  the  City  Hall.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  funds  raised  by  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  the  paintings  of  Webster  and  Washington, 
and  that  of  Jackson  was  obtained  almost  wholly  at  his 


Mr.  Foss  was  a  lover  of  his  coimtry  and  must  have 
felt  many  times  the  thrill  of  pleasure  that  the  sentiment 
or  passion  of  true  patriotism  a£Fords.  But  we  will  not 
speculate  on  this  subject;  it  will  be  better  to  tell  of 
some  of  his  thoughtful  acts  and  let  the  reader  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  answer 
to  the  proclamation  of  President  Polk,  May  i,  1846, 
declaring  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  call  of  Governor 
Briggs,  May  16,  1846,  for  one  regiment  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men,  not  to  be  taken  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia,  a  company  was  raised  in 
Charlestown  to  join  this  regiment  and  proceed  to  the 
seat  of  the  war. 

While  this  enlistment  was  going  on  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  town,  December  31,  1846,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  strong  measures  should  be  taken  to 
aid  the  volunteers  under  Cs^tain  Barker,  who  was  likely 
to  succeed  in  raising  a  full  company  to  represent  Bunker 
Hill  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  and  a  subscription-paper 
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was  started  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  fitting 
out  the  company.  But  this  arrangement  was  unsatis- 
factory to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  volunteers^  who 
thought  that  these  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
town  treasury.  The  selectmen  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  such  an  expenditure  was  not  within  the 
description  of  necessary  town  charges,  and  declined  to 
call  a  town  meeting.  But  without  their  aid  a  meeting 
was  called  iu  an  unusual  way  at  which  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  f  1 500  for  the  purpose.  The  town  treasurer 
refused  to  pay  the  amount,  and  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
was  made  to  test  the  l^;ality  of  the  meeting. 

Meanwhile  the  money  was  needed,  as  the  company 
was  nearly  ready  to  be  mustered  into  the  service.  In  this 
emergency  Mr.  Foss  came  forward  and  advanced  the 
amount,  so  that  the  necessary  expenditiure  was  made. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1847,  ^h^  officers  were  elected ; 
and,  two  days  after,  the  company  (eighty-five  men),  after 
partaking  of  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall,  were  mustered 
into  the  service  and  quartered  in  Constitutional  Liberty 
Hall.  On  the  9th  of  February  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  Colonel  Caleb  Cushing  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Isaac  H.  Wright  of  the  regiment  made  speeches. 
Clothing  to  the  amount  of  f  1000  was  distributed,  and 
f  900  in  money,  collected  by  subscription,  was  divided 
among  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  company. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  iu  1861,  when  the 
Charlestown  companies  —  the  City  Guard  and  the  Ar- 
tillery—  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  national 
capitol,  ready  for  active  service,  a  public  meeting,  April 
17,  1861,  was  held  in  City  Hall  and  a  committee  chosen 
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to  see  that  they  were  provided  with  all  necessary  sup- 
plies and  to  make  provision  for  the  care  and  comfort  of 
their  families.  Mr.  Foss  was  chosen  a  member  of  this 
committee.  His  health  was  such  that  he  could  not 
actively  engage  in  its  work,  but  he  acknowledged  the 
honor  of  the  position  and  his  appreciation  of  its  mean- 
ing in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  as  follows : 

CHARLBSTOWN9  April  22,  1861. 

GifUUmen — Having  been  chosen  by  the  citizens  of 
Charlestown,  at  the  mass  meeting  held  in  City  Hall  on 
the  17th  instant,  one  of  the  <<  committee  to  aid  the 
Charlestown  military/'  it  is  impossible  for  me,  on  account 
of  my  feeble  health,  to  attend  personally  to  the  detail  of 
the  services  required  by  the  dtizens,  which  is  the  noblest 
work  in  this  crisis  for  all  loyal  citizens.  I  have  this  day 
deposited  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank  in  this  city  f  3000 
(a  certificate  of  which  is  inclosed)  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  for  them  to  draw  and  disburse  with- 
out recourse  to  me,  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. : 

The  committee  to  receive  all  applications  from  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  who  are  citizens,  that  now  are, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  from  the  dty  of  Charlestown  during  the 
present  war,  that  are  needy ;  and,  according  to  their  best 
judgment  and  discretion,  to  provide  from  the  above 
amount  for  the  necessities  of  such  needy  families  from 
time  to  time  until  the  whole  amount  is  expended ;  and 
in  case  the  war  should  be  brief,  which  event  is  my  most 
sincere  and  constant  hope  and  prayer,  and  the  soldiers 
return  before  the  whole  amount  is  expended,  the  balance 
to  be  divided  equally,  according  to  your  discretion, 
among  the  families  that  are  needy  or  the  men  who  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  country's  peril  went  manfully  to  the 
struggle  to  resist  aggression,  put  down  rebellion,  and 
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defend  the  stan-and-stripesy  which  to  us  are  the  choicest 
of  the  Revolutionary  legacies. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  peace  and  prosperity  will  speed- 
ily return  to  our  now  distracted  country, 

Your  obedient  servant,        Jacob  Foss. 

To  T.  T.  Sawyer,  James  Hunnewell,  James  Dana, 
Edward  Lawrence,  Committee  of  Citizens  to  Aid 
the  Blilitaiy,  etc. 


Mr.  Foss  died  on  June  2,  1866,  when  he  was  not 
quite  seventy  years  old.  In  his  will  were  the  following 
bequests:  {2000,  the  income  to  be  expended  towards 
<<  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  either  by  ringing  the  bells,  firing  salutes,  music, 
or  decorating  the  streets  " ;  f  2000,  ^  the  income  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  United  States  flags  for  the 
use  of  the  dty  of  Charlestown  on  all  proper  occasions, 
so  that  not  more  than  two  years'  purchases  shall  be  on 
hand  at  any  time  " ;  f  2000  to  the  Poor  Fund,  the  income 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  worthy  poor  of 
Charlestown;  {2000  to  Tufts  College.  To  his  native 
town  he  gave  also  f  1000  for  the  purchase  of  flags 
and  f  2000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  made  other 
public  bequests  to  a  considerable  amount.  His  whole 
estate  was  appraised,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  at  about 
^350,000. 

April  27,  1895. 
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LXII 

A  Beautiful  Tribute 

Mn.  Ellen  A.  Ranlett  —  David  Dodge  Ranlett — Isaac  Brown  — 
Captain  Charkt  A.  Ranlett. 

THE  following  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ranlett, 
of  Saint  Albans»  Vermont,  was  published  in  The 
Boston  Transcript^  April  17, 1895.  Something  of 
the  honor  of  the  life  referred  to  in  it  may  be  properly 
reflected  upon  the  history  of  Charlestown.  Its  repub- 
lication will  interest  many  readers.  It  is  a  memorial 
worthy  of  preservation. 

Mrs.  Ranlett,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Brown, 
of  Mount  Vernon  Street,  was  a  native  of  Charlestown 
and  was  educated  in  our  schools,  graduating  at  the  High 
School.  Her  husband,  David  Dodge  Ranlett,  treasiffer 
of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  was  also  bom  here 
and  fitted  for  Harvard  Coll^;e  at  the  same  school.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Captain  Charles  A.  Ranlett,  a 
shipmaster  of  note,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Charles- 
town. His  last  place  of  residence  here  was  in  the  wooden 
house  on  High  Street,  opposite  Wood  Street.  The  swell- 
front  brick  house  now  occupied  by  W.  E.  Litchfield  was 
built  by  Captain  Ranlett.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
the  old  schoolmaster,  David  Dodge,  who  was  also  town 
clerk  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  city  clerk 
for  several  years  after  the  charter  was  accepted. 
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Isaac  Brown  was  for  some  time  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Hurdt  Hutchins  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  in  South 
Market  Street,  Boston,  and  afterwards  with  the  sons  of 
John  Hurd,  the  senior  partner  of  the  house. 

Within  the  week  past  there  went  out  from  mortal  life 
one  who  has  been  for  years  an  appreciative  and  firm 
friend  of  The  Transcript^  Mrs.  Ellen  Augusta  Ranlett, 
of  Saint  Albans,  Vermont,  formerly  Hlen  Augusta 
Brown,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  When  the 
<<  For  To^y  "  column  was  instituted,  Mrs.  Ranlett  took 
great  interest  in  its  success  and  development.  Many 
have  been  the  dates  which  have  come  to  the  editor's 
notice  through  her  research.  All  books  in  her  library 
which  could  be  useful  in  any  way  to  the  column  were 
freely  offered.  It  seems,  therefore,  fitting  that  <<For 
To-day''  should  in  grateful  rememlnrance  bear  its  tes- 
timony to  that  gxacious  womanhood  which  always  blessed 
and  ministered  unto  whomever  and  whatever  came  into 
the  field  of  its  potent  magnetism. 

Mrs.  Ranlett's  home — and  it  is  with  her  home  that 
one's  thought  of  her  is  always  associated — was  sudi  a 
home  as  but  few  women  make.  It  was  not  the  tasteful 
appointments,  not  the  many^books,  not  the  works  of  art 
adorning  the  walls,  which  made  that  home  so  phenomenal 
a  home.  It  was  the  spirit  emanating  from  the  mistress 
that  filled  its  atmosphere  with  a  subtle  odor  of  benefi- 
cence. All  that  she  possessed  or  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  she  seemed  to  hold  in  stewardship  for  those  whom 
she  knew  and  loved.  The  motto  over  the  fireplace  in  the 
library  said  a  great  deal  — ^^  The  ornament  of  a  house  is 
the  friends  who  frequent  it."  Whether  one  entered  that 
house  for  a  social  call,  or  to  consult  with  Mrs.  Ranlett 
on  a  matter  of  business,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Browning 
cirde  which  she  gathered  about  her,  one  always  went 
away  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  received  something  for 
himself  direct  from  a  presence  as  fresh  and  inspiring  as 
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God's  fidds  and  woods  themselves.  Largeness  and  noble- 
ness of  nature  were  so  much  a  part  of  all  that  she  said 
and  did  that  the  vexing  question  of  efiPect  and  afFect  with 
regard  to  her  never  intnkled  upon  one's  thoughts.  Mrs. 
Rmlett  never  put  things  just  as  any  one  else;  her 
briefest  notes  on  the  most  commonplace  subjects  were 
treasured  for  some  unforgetable  phrase  whidi  they 
inadvertently  contained.  They  always  were  a  bit  of 
real  personality. 

Those  who  gathered  around  that  hospitable  library 
Saturday  afternoons,  week  after  week,  to  read  Browning, 
saw  the  devoted  mother  interested  in  her  daughter's 
slightest  pleasure,  f dt  the  wife's  solidtude  for  her  hus- 
band's comfort,  and  noted  the  woman's  gradous  attention 
to  all  social  detail,  and  came  fully  to  realize  that,  taking 
into  consideration  her  official  connection  with  charitable 
work  and  her  private  interest  in  the  suffering  and  needy, 
this  rare  woman  had  much  on  her  heart  and  mind.  StQl 
no  one  interest  ordinarily  ever  seemed  to  ddraud  another, 
jostle  against  another,  or  be  independent  of  all  others. 
Service  seemed  the  work  to  which  her  life  was  conse- 
crated, yet  she  ever  carried  hersdf  as  a  benignant  queen 
among  women. 

One  hears  it  said  that  women  cannot  be  housekeepers, 
home-makers,  wives,  mothers,  move  in  sodety,  be  active 
in  church  and  Sunday-school,  take  part  in  literary  cirdes 
and  dubs,  act  upon  the  boards  of  charitable  institutions, 
lead  King's  Daughters'  cirdes,  and  maintain  a  womanly 
equanimity ;  but  here  it  was  done  well  and  simply.  Such 
a  success  would  seem  to  open  upon  our  view  a  type  of 
womanhood  which  the  <<new  woman"  should  strive  to 
emulate.  There  must  be  homes  in  our  land  if  we  would 
prosper  as  a  nation  —  homes  not  alone  for  their  inmates 
but  for  those  who  have  no  homes.  Only  a  gradous, 
magnanimous,  true  womanhood  such  as  Mrs.  Ranlett's 
can  make  them  complete.  Culture,  grace  of  manner, 
and  charm  of  person,  large.  Christian  ideas  of  life,  self- 
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command,  and  self-restraint,  a  warm  tnie-heartedness,  a 
tender  sympathy,  £ar-reachiDg,  and  love  for  humanity, 
and  trust  in  God,  are  the  requisites  for  such  a  worker. 
Is  it  not  a  career  grand  enough  in  its  simplicity,  deep 
and  broad  enough  in  its  scope,  and  large  enough  in  its 
aim  to  command  the  respect  and  consideration  of  all 
would-be  true  women?  It  would  seem  so  to  any  one 
favored  with  an  acquaintance  with  her  whom  Saint 
Albans  and  many  friends  far  and  near,  with  a  loving 
family,  mourn.  Mrs.  Ranlett  has  left  us  a  realized  ideal 
of  womanhood,  satisfying  as  the  gems  of  art  and  litera- 
ture which  she  loved. 

Mat  4,  1895. 
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LXIII 

Notable  Citizens 

Willard  Daliymple  —  Daniel  Johnson  —  Thomas  Greenleaf — 
Thomas  M.  Cotter — T^Hlliam  £•  Norton,  the  Distinguished 
Artist. 

ON  Adams  Street,  near  its  junction  with  Chelsea 
Street,  is  a  block  of  three  brick  houses,  very 
pleasantly  situated,  as  they  overlook  the  Navy 
Yard  and  command  an  interesting  view  of  the  harbor. 
These  houses  were  built  for  their  own  homes  by  three 
well-known  and  much-esteemed  citizens,  all  of  whom  are 
now  numbered  with  the  dead  —  Daniel  Johnson,  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  and  Thomas  M.  Cutter. 

Daniel  Johnson  came  to  Charlestown  from  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  about  the  year  1837.  He  had  just  taken  a 
store  on  Blackstone  Street,  Boston,  for  the  sale  of  shoe- 
findings  and  sole-leather,  and  he  continued  there  in  that 
business  for  many  years.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
High  Street,  Boston,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  and 
successful  business  in  leather,  a  part  of  the  time  with 
his  sons  as  partners,  under  the  style  of  Daniel  Johnson 
&  Sons.  He  resided  all  this  time,  and  until  his  death  in 
May,  1880,  in  Charlestown.  His  worth  as  a  neighbor 
and  citizen  was  discovered  very  soon  after  he  came  here, 
and  his  uniform  reliability,  sound  judgment,  and  kindness 
in  all  the  relations  of  life  could  never  be  questioned. 
He  held  many  positions  of  honor  in  the  town  and  city 
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governments,  and  was  for  a  long  period  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Charlestown  Gas  Company  and 
of  the  Charlestown  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank.  His  relig- 
ious association  was  with  the  First  Universalist  Society, 
and  he  and  his  famfly  were  among  its  most  active  workers 
and  constant  attendants. 

Thomas  Greenleaf  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Charlestown. 
He  had  at  one  time  some  connection  with  the  Middlesex 
Canal,  but  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade. 
He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  town  and  dty  affairs,  was 
selectman,  assessor,  and  clerk  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  This  last  office  he  filled  for  a  very  long  period,  as 
he  was  thoroughly  posted  as  to  all  its  requirements. 
Mr.  Greenleaf  was  a  genial,  upright,  cheerful  man,  a 
pleasant  neighbor  and  useful  citizen,  the  record  of  whose 
life  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

Thomas  M.  Cutter  came  to  Charlestown  a  young  man 
and  remained  here  irntO  his  decease  in  1871.  His  place 
of  business  was  on  Charles  River  Avenue,  at  the  comer 
of  Water  Street,  where  for  many  years  he  dealt  in  ship- 
chandlery  and  groceries,  having  more  or  less  to  do  with 
navigation.  He  was  a  successful  man.  From  1853  ^ 
1871  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank  and  for 
nearly  a  decade  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Warren  Insti- 
tution for  Savings.  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  dty  for 
three  years,  1855-57,  and  hdd  other  town  and  dty 
offices.  He  had  the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-dtizens, 
of  his  associates  in  business  matters,  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  his  character  was  such  as  to  make  him 
worthy  of  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
(Unitarian)  Church  Sodety. 
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A  little  way  from  this  locality,  on  Chestnut  Street,  is 
the  residence  of  Nahum  Chapin,  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  provision-store  that  marks  the  jmiction  of  Chestnut 
and  Chelsea  streets.  Mr.  Chapin,  a  Vermonter  by  birth, 
came  to  Charlestown  in  1 840,  from  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  had  been  employed  as  a  superintendent 
in  the  machine-shop  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. He  carried  on  the  provision-business  for  twenty 
years,  from  1 840  to  i  860,  when  he  gave  it  up  and  entered 
into  the  distilling-business  as  a  partner  with  Thaddeus 
Richardson  and  afterwards  with  the  late  Colonel  Ezra  J. 
Trull,  under  the  style  of  Chapin,  Trull  &  Co.,  which  is 
still  continued  by  him.  Mr.  Chapin  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  public  life  as  an  alderman  and  councilman  of 
Charlestown,  assessor  of  both  Charlestown  and  Boston, 
and  member  of  the  school  committee  of  both  cities  for 
over  twenty  years ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  carry  into  effect  the  act  of  the  Legislature  annexing 
Charlestown  to  Boston.  He  is  prominent  in  Odd  Fellow- 
ship and  Masonic  Orders  and  is  popular  in  their  lodges 
and  encampments.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
National  Bank,  and  one  of  the  investment  board  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings,— an  earnest,  decided 
man,  but  a  very  friendly  and  reliable  one.  With  his 
family,  he  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Universalist 
Church,  and  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Society. 

Another  notable  man  living  in  this  vicinity,  who  should 
not  be  easily  forgotten,  was  Willard  Dalrymple.  He 
was  bom  April  20,  1 802,  in  the  town  of  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  lived  there  with  his  &ther.  Major  William 
Dahymple,  imtil  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  when  he 
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came  to  Charlestown  and  worked  a  year  or  two  as  a 
gardener  on  the  Eben  Breed  estate.  Then  he  was 
emidoyed  for  a  while  on  the  Lowdl  Raiboady  and  after- 
wards by  the  Charlestown  Land  and  Wharf  Company 
and  the  Charlestown  Branch  Railroad^and  when  their 
short  railroad  was  extended  to  Fresh  Pond  he  was  its 
first  conductor.  In  connection  with  Ebenexer  Baricer  he 
had  mudi  to  do  with  the  changes  and  improvements 
made  under  the  direction  of  these  corporations.  When 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  and 
bought  out  the  Charlestown  Branch  Railroad,  he  was 
employed  by  that  company.  He  then  became  a  con- 
tractor,  with  Blark  Lenon,  for  filling  the  flats  all  along 
Front  Street,  between  the  Warren  and  Prison  Point 
bridges,  making  the  land  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
freight  department  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  From 
this  time  contracting  for  this  kind  of  work  was  made  a 
business  by  him,  and  large  jobs  in  Cambridge  and  at  the 
south  end  of  Boston  were  awarded  to  him  and  carried 
out  successfully. 

In  December,  1854,  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  the 
city  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  the  three  years 
following.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  repairs 
of  streets  during  all  the  time,  and  no  city  ever  had  a 
more  faithful  officer.  The  writer,  who  had  the  honor  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government  at  that  time,  can  bear 
witness  to  his  efficiency,  unselfishness,  and  close  attention 
to  his  duties.  How  he  could  best  perform  these  duties 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  considerations  of  personal 
profit  or  popularity  weighed  not  a  feather  against  his 
single  purpose  of  faithfulness  to  the  interest  of  the  city. 
Always  successful  with  his  own  a£Eairs,  he  proved  to  be 
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a  successful  alderman,  and  left  a  record  of  work  well 
directed  and  well  performed  in  the  department  of  whidi 
he  was  the  head. 

Mr.  Dalrymple's  residence  for  many  years  was  in  Bow 
Street,  in  a  brick  house  purchased  by  him,  and  sold,  on 
his  removal  to  Mount  Vernon  Street,  to  Moses  A.  Dow. 
In  the  Mount  Vernon  Street  house  he  remained  until  his 
decease,  July  17,  1884.  He  left  a  large  estate.  By  his 
will  he  remembered  the  Old  Ladies'  (Winchester)  Home 
with  a  bequest  of  ^4000,  "  in  the  application  of  which, 
members  of  said  Home,  or  applicants  for  admission 
thereto,  who  are  members  of  the  First  Parish  in  Charles- 
town  shall  have  the  preference."  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  First  Parish,  and  he  made  to  that  also  a 
bequest  of  ^4000,  in  trust,  the  income  thereof  to  be 
applied  to  the  supplying  of  its  pulpit,  provided,  however, 
that  if  the  society  should  be  disbanded,  or  removed  from 
its  present  location  on  Harvard  Street,  Town  Hill,  within 
forty  years  from  his  decease,  the  principal  of  the  bequest 
should  be  forfeited.  To  his  native  town,  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  he  gave  ^^4000,  to  be  known  as  the 
**  Dalrymple  Fimd,"  of  which  the  income  of  f  2000  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  public 
library,  the  income  of  the  other  Ji2000  to  be  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  the 
treatment  of  worthy  American  citizens  of  the  town 
su£Fering  from  disease  or  injury  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
Dalrymple  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  almost 
totally  blind,  and  he  had  at  times  been  helped  by  the 
skill  of  the  oculist.  To  the  Union  (Orthodox)  Society 
of  Groton  he  gave  ^4000  in  trust,  the  income  to  be 
applied  towards  supplying  its  pulpit.     He  made  many 
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other  bequests,  generously  remembering  his  servants, 
attendants,  friends,  and  relatives. 

When  the  old  Hancock  house  on  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  was  doomed  to  destruction  in  anticipation  of  the 
erection  of  the  block  of  two  elegant  private  residences 
for  the  late  Gardner  Brewer  and  James  M.  Beebe^  it  was 
sold  at  auction  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Dabymple,  fay 
whom  it  was  taken  down.  While  this  was  being  done  a 
panel  from  the  parlor  was  presented  fay  him  to  Abram 
E.  Cutter,  who  now  has  it  in  his  possession.  It  was 
valuable  as  a  relic  of  the  mansion  of  John  Hancock,  the 
patriotic  merchant  whose  bold  signature  emphasized  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  it  is  yet  more  valua- 
ble for  the  painting  on  it  of  a  view  of  the  old  house  and 
its  surroundings,  fay  William  E.  Norton,  the  eminent 
painter,  now  residing  in  London,  England,  whose  name 
can  be  found  high  up  on  the  list  of  the  most  famous 
marine  artists  of  his  time. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  speak  of  Mr.  Norton  as 
a  Charlestown  boy,  for  he  was  bom  here*  and  lived  here 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  until  he  left  for  London, 
July  14,  1877.  V/ith  pencil  and  crayon,  and  sometimes 
with  water-colors  and  oil,  he  was  busy  in  his  school-days, 
and  his  early  studies  in  crayon,  as  they  were  drawn  on 
the  blackboards  at  the  ^^^throp  School,  are  still  remem- 
bered by  many  of  his  old  school-fellows.  Long  after  he 
graduated  from  the  school  some  of  these  pictures  could 
be  seen  there  as  he  had  left  them,  so  worthy  of  preserva- 


*  I  have  since  been  told  that  Norton  was  bom  in  the  north  end  of 
Boeton,  but  came  with  his  parents  to  Chariestown  when  a  veiy  young 
child. 
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tion  were  they  thought  to  be.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
his  desire  to  be  on  the  sea  induced  him  to  ship  before 
the  mast  and  make  several  voyages  as  a  sailor.  He 
made  this  an  opportunity  to  gather  information  and 
material  for  his  intended  future  career. 

For  a  while  after  his  return  from  the  sea,  he  worked 
at  fresco-painting,  showing  marked  alnlity  and  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  firm  by  whom  he 
was  employed.  His  evenings  at  this  time  were  spent 
in  the  study  of  art  at  the  night  school  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and  he  never  forgot  the  thoroughness  of  his 
instruction,  nor  to  give  credit  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  his  teachers  in  that  school.  After  finishing 
the  course  of  study  at  the  institute  he  opened  a  studio  on 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  passed  through  the  com- 
mon experience  of  young  artists  until,  at  last,  he  sold 
a  picture  to  a  well-known  connoisseur  for  f  100.  This 
gave  him  courage  and  stimulation  to  continued  effort, 
and  after  some  further  recognition  of  his  talent  he  re- 
moved to  a  more  commodious  studio,  in  West  Street, 
but  he  still  made  his  home  in  Pleasant  Street,  Charles- 
town,  and  exercised  his  rights  of  citizenship  in  his  native 
town.  In  his  new  quarters  he  worked  very  hard,  and 
later  on  made  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  at  the  gallery 
of  Williams  &  Everett,  which  was  ended  by  an  auction- 
sale  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  March,  1877,  the  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  two  pictures  bringing  somewhat 
over  f  10,000. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  has  ever  since  remained,  one  of  the  busiest  of  artists 
in  his  travels,  his  studies,  and  at  his  easel.  His  pictures 
have  been  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  shown  at 
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most  of  the  important  eadubitioiis  in  London,  Faris»  New 
York,  Boston,  the  world's  fain,  and  elsewfaer^  idiere 
they  have  found  admirers  and  pnrdiasers.  A  fist  of  his 
noted  paintings  mi{^  be  given,  but  it  would  be  too  long 
for  oar  present  puqxM^  and  selection  is  too  difficult  for 
OS  to  undertake.  His  reputation  has  been  fuDy  estab- 
lished;  his  standing  is  his  own ;  but  he  cannot,  we  think, 
object  to  our  use  of  his  success  to  brighten  a  page  in 
sketches  of  history  of  the  good  <dd  town  idiere  he  first 
saw  the  Qght  and  was  introduced  to  this  beautiful  world, 
in  which  he  has  become  so  distinguished  and  must  have 
enjoyed  so  much. 

Mat  1 8,  1895. 
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LXIV 

William  Sawyer 

A  Native  of  the  Town  and  Phmiinent  in  Its  Affiun. 


IN  a  notice  of  Jacob  Foss  which  appeared  in  The 
Charlesiovm  Entetprise  during  the  summer  of  1895, 

referring  to  his  connection  with  the  fitting  out  of  a 
company  from  Charlestown  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
War  with  Mexico,  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  of  Select- 
men refused  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an  amount 
that  had  been  voted  to  that  company  at  a  town  meeting 
which,  the  Board  claimed,  had  been  illegally  or  informally 
notified  and  caUed.  The  selectmen  at  that  time  were 
William  Sawyer,  chairman;  James  Adams,  Samuel 
Ferrin,  Oliver  Smith,  James  Fosdick,  James  G.  Fuller, 
and  Joshua  Magoun. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  not 
opposed  to  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
active  in  the  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
volunteers,  by  private  subscription,  in  public  meetings, 
and  otherwise,  and  in  urging  their  claims  upon  the 
citizens  for  encouragement  and  pecuniary  assistance. 
His  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  mentioned  demand 
on  the  town  treasury  was  wholly  on  the  ground  of  its 
illegality. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  native  of  the  town  and  had  been, 
and  was  afterwards,  prominent  in  its  affairs.  We  have 
mentioned  his  name  before  as  a  student  in  the  school 
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kept  by  Abraham  Andrews  on  Cordis  Street,  where  he 
was  fitted  for  ccXLegt,  the  preliminary  steps  towards 
this  end  having  been  taken  in  the  Lexington  Academy 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1828,  in  the  class  with 
Dr.  Hemy  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Robert  C.  Winthn^ 
George  S.  Hilliard,  Charles  Chauncey  Emerson,  and 
forty-nine  others. 

After  leaving  the  university  he  studied  law  with  Josq>h 
TuftSy  then  a  prominent  member  of  the  Middlesex  Bar 
having  his  office  and  residence  in  Charlestown.  Iflr.  Saw- 
yer was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833  and  practised  his 
profession  in  Charlestown  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

TAe  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  was  first  published  about  the 
time  he  left  college.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wheildon, 
its  editor,  was  interested  in  its  success,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  its  columns.  In  1838  he  prepared 
a  series  of  extracts  from  the  early  town  records  and  gave 
them  to  the  public  through  this  medium.  Mr.  Hunnewell, 
in  his  ''  Biblic^raphy  of  Charlestown  and  Bunker  Hill," 
makes  the  following  reference  to  these  papers : 

These  numerous  and  ample  selections  are  important 
contributions  in  print  to  the  history  of  the  town  from 
1646  to  18 14.  They  are  in  papers  from  January  20  to 
December  15,  1838,  including  (August  11)  the  votes, 
May  30»  1776,  for  Independence;  (August  18)  petition 
to  Congress  for  aid,  July  30,  1776 ;  (August  25)  report 
on  it,  May  16, 1777;  (Novonber  10)  obsequies  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  (October  27  and  November  3)  establishment 
of  United  States  Navy  Yard,  i8oa 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  active  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
touching  the  interest  of  his  native  town  and  was  ever 
anxious  that  its  influence  should  be  given  in  favor  of 
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liberal  sentiment  and  just  action.  He  was  true  to  his 
own  convictions^  and  did  not  fail  to  give  expression  to 
his  opinion  even  though  it  ran  contrary  to  the  current  of 
popular  favor.  His  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  at  one  time  brought  down  upon  him 
much  opposition  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  in  his 
political  career  he  often  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
members  of  his  own  party.  But  he  kept  on  his  course 
and  was  for  the  most  part  successful  in  gaining  and 
retaining  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  approval  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  served  the  town,  not  only  as  select- 
man, but  for  many  terms  on  the  school  committee  and 
on  other  boards,  and  represented  it  in  the  Legislatures 
of  1842  and  '43.  For  many  years,  in  the  successful 
period  of  its  existence,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Charles- 
town  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  for  a  long 
time  postmaster  of  Charlestown.  He  was  also  chairman 
for  some  time  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison,  and  he  filled  the  office  of  trial- 
justice  for  both  town  and  dty.  He  had  a  laige  clientage 
as  a  lawyer,  but  he  was  afflicted  with  deafness  to  an 
extent  that  interfered  somewhat  with  his  practice  in 
court  He  had  at  one  time^  as  an  associate  in  this 
business.  Honorable  F.  M.  Stone,  now  the  president  of 
the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  J..Q.  A.  Griffin  was  his  law-partner. 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  at  the 
Waverley  Crossing  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  in  Wal* 
tham,  on  May  24,  1852.  Less  than  a  year  before  he 
had  removed  from  Charlestown  to  Waltham.  A  large 
lot  of  pleasantly  located  land,  in  a  wild  state,  had  been 
purchased  by  him  some  years  before  and  transformed 
by  labor  and  expense  under  his  own  direction  into  a 
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delightful  country-Mat,  on  which  a  house  and  stable  and 
such  other  buildings  as  were  requisite  for  a  convenient 
and  tasteful  home  had  been  completed  and  brought  into 
use  for  his  fomily.  And  here^  on  a  beautiful  day  in  May, 
they  were  Bvmg  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  such  a 
place  can  afford  to  lovers  of  life  and  of  Nature,  confident 
and  expectant  of  life's  long  continuance. 

This  cheering  prospect  was  soon  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
deq>est  of  shadows ;  was  to  be  followed  in  a  moment 
by  a  scene  of  horror  and  a  never-changing  season  of 
gloom.  The  brother  of  Bilrs.  Sawyer,  Mr.  John  Gibbs, 
of  Charlestown,  had  been  making  them  an  afternoon 
visit,  and  they  were  taking  him  in  their  carriage  to  the 
depot  on  his  way  home,  when  they  were  run  down  by  an 
express-train  as  they  crossed  the  track,  no  warning 
signal  having  been  given  of  its  approach.  Mr.  Sawyer 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  sixteen  years  old,  and  Mr.  Gibbs, 
wexe  instantly  killed.  Mrs.  Sawyer,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  was  caught  by  the  cow-catcher  and  carried  for 
some  distance  along  the  track,  to  be  restored  to  con- 
sciousness after  many  hours  of  watchful  anxiety  and 
doubt.  Her  life  of  disappointment  was  continued  until 
the  13th  of  February,  1895,  when  she  died  at  her 
residence  on  Bunker  Hill  Street. 

The  details  of  this  accident,  or  catastrophe,  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  shock  it  occasioned  in  the  city  was 
very  great,  and  the  whole  community  was  in  attendance 
in  and  around  the  Universalist  Church  where  the  funeral 
took  place.  May  26,  1852.  The  services,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  pastor  at  the  time,  and  by  Rev.  T. 
Starr  King  and  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  former  pastors 
of  the  society,  were  solemn  and  impressive,  and  the 
tolling  of  the  bells,  as  the  bodies  were  borne  to  their 
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graves,  emphasized,  never  moxe  dearly,  the  uncertainty 
pf  human  life. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  long  notice  of  his  life  and 
character,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Griffin,  was  printed  in 
The  Bunker  Hill  Aurom,  and  with  some  extracts  from 
this  notice  we  close  the  present  article : 

The  death  of  \A^lliam  Sawyer  has  settled  deep  and 
lasting  grief  in  numerous  hearts  outside  the  circle  of  his 
relatives.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  heartless  formality  of 
an  obituary.  I  do  not  say  it  in  view  of  the  hold  he 
enjoyed  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  many  years 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  evidenced  by  the  stations 
of  respectability  and  trust  he  filled.  Mr.  Sawyer  him- 
self never  bas^  his  own  estimate  of  any  human  being 
upon  his  reputation  and  the  position  he  held ;  he  criticized 
the  character  and  scrutinized  the  man.  A  generous 
heart  was  always  by  him  regarded  as  a  better  diploma 
of  merit  than  a  title  or  an  office.  ...  A  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  modes  of  thought  and  principles  of 
action  qualify  me,  I  hope,  to  speak  with  accuracy  in 
regard  to  him.  It  is  the  more  ea^,  as  he  had  no  dis- 
guises as  respected  those  near  him.  To  his  friends  he 
uniformly  opened  his  whole  heart  and  dealt  with  a  bold 
frankness  which  might  offend  a  stranger.  His  impul- 
sive spirit  never  hesitated  to  give  forcible  expression  to 
the  thought  or  the  feeling  whidi  struggled  for  utterance. 
This  was  not  less  a  quality  of  the  heart  than  of  the  mind. 
His  intdlect  was  vigorous  and  acted  with  astonishing 
celerity.  He  never  debated  a  proposition  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  His  first  thoughts  were  those  upon  which 
he  acted,  and  they  were  generally  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
no  mistaJce.  He  reached  in  a  moment  that  point  which 
many  would  foil  to  attain  by  a  day's  reflection  and  mental 
tFavEiil.  That  time  which  men  would  lose  in  doubts  and 
fears  and  hesitancy  he  filled  full  of  the  most  effident 
action.  And  yet  he  never  acted  rashly.  .  .  .  Joined  to 
this  there  was  an  iron  and  courageous  industry  which 
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chained  him  constantly  to  the  post  whidi  duty  assigned 
him.  Whatever  his  lumds  found  to  do  he  did  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  spirit  He  went  to  his  labor  and 
sustained  it  with  a  glad  heart  and  an  unvarying  buoyancy 
of  spirit  which  made  him  a  most  acceptable  f  eUow-laborer 
and  companion.  He  adorned  his  daily  life  with  a  con- 
stant assiduity  and  an  unwearied  cheerfubiess  whidi 
will  linger  long  in  the  memories  of  those  dear  to  him 
here.  His  talents  were  most  readily  recognized  and  he 
was  most  loved  by  those  who  most  intimately  knew  him. 
I  speak  what  every  one  of  those  intimate  with  him  will 
say  when  I  assert  that  A^^Uiam  Sawyer  never  did  an 
intentional  and  deliberate  wrong.  But  he  has  gone — 
cut  down  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength,  in  the  happest 
years  of  a  happy  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and 
leaving  many  loved  ones  bdiind  him  to  drink  together 
the  bitterest  cup  of  grief  ever  offered  to  their  lips. 


J.  Q.  A.  Griffin,  who  was  the  law-partner  of  William 
Sawyer  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  continued 
the  business  in  Charlestown  until  his  own  death  on  May 
23,  1866,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  Much  of  the  time  he 
was  a  resident  here.  He  represented  the  dty  in  the 
Legislature  of  1855,  and  was  dty  solidtor  for  some 
years^.  He  very  soon  became  prominent  as  a  member  of 
the  bar,  and  as  a  legislator  was  at  once  marked  as  a  man 
of  genius  and  ability.  He  made  many  warm  friends, 
and  although  naturally  sarcastic  in  his  manner  he  was 
successful  in  retaining  his  popularity.  His  health  failed 
early  in  his  life,  and  he  died  a  young  man.  A  career  of 
great  promise  was  thus  cut  off  and  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  eminence  made  all  too  short. 

Sbptbmbbr  7,  1895. 
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LXV 

Successful  Men 

John   Wade    Damon  —  Captain  Joseph    B.    Thomu  —  Patrick 
O'Riorden. 

WE  are  hearing  so  much  about  Havana  and  of 
what  is  going  on  there  that  it  calls  to  mind  our 
former  townsman,  the  late  John  Wade  Damon, 
who  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  Cuba.  I  have 
wondered  what  he  would  say  to  us  as  to  the  duty  and 
policy  of  helping  to  free  that  island  from  the  government 
of  Spain.  He  could  throw  light  upon  many  points  that 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  see,  and  help  us  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  as  to  the  size  of  the  job  we  have  imder- 
taken  in  our  declaration  of  war.  I  think  he  would  say 
to  us  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  that,  from  its 
nearness  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  has  been  unavoidable.  One  thing  is 
certain,  he  would  be  emphatic  in  his  charge  to  us  to  give 
our  flag  to  the  breeze,  and  to  stand  firmly  and  faithfully 
by  the  Government  imtil  its  task  is  accomplished. 

Some  notice  of  Mr.  Damon  as  one  of  the  old  residents 
of  Charlestown  will  be  of  interest. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  modem-built  place  of 
residence  within  the  limits  of  Charlestown  is  the  brick 
building  which  stands  fronting  the  Monument  on  the 
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comer  of  Monument  Square  and  Monument  Avenue^  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  P.  O'Riorden.  It  was  erected  for 
Mr.  John  Wade  Damon,  its  first  occupant  He  was  a  son 
of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Sdtuate,  West  Parish,  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1792,  but  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he  accumulated  a  fortune, 
largely,  but  not  wholly,  from  his  connection  with  the  ice- 
business,  under  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  government 
at  first  to  Frederic  Tudor,  with  whom  Mr.  Damon  after- 
wards became  a  partner. 

Mr.  Damon,  who  was  an  unde  of  Dr.  Henry  Lyon, 
on  his  visits  here  made  the  doctor's  house  his  head- 
quarters, and  in  this  way  became  acquainted  with  Charles- 
town  people  and  interested  in  the  property  and  welfare 
of  the  place.  Thb  led  to  his  purchase  of  the  house  on 
the  comer  of  Green  and  Main  streets,  in  which  he  resided 
for  some  years;  and  also  to  the  purchase  of  a  large 
estate  situated  about  half  way  between  the  old  bridge 
and  the  Navy  Yard,  known  at  the  time  as  Harris*  Wharf, 
and  later  as  Damon's  Wharf;  and  also  of  the  very 
eligible  lot  of  land  on  Monument  Square,  on  which  was 
erected  by  him  the  building  we  have  referred  to  which 
became  his  homestead  some  years  before  his  death  which 
occurred  here.  After  he  had  secured  this  lot  of  land 
and  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  he,  as 
much  of  his  time  would  be  spent  in  Cuba,  entrusted  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans  to  an  old  friend,  a  well-known 
mechanic  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  G.  Newell,  who  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  as  if  it  were  his  own,  having  instmc- 
tions  to  spare  no  expense  necessary  to  make  everything 
about  it  of  the  first  class,  taking  time  to  have  materials 
and  workmanship  as  perfect  as  possible.    In  this  way. 
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with  a  fsuthfulness  seemingly  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  this  generation,  the  building  was  commenced  and  com- 
pleted, every  detail  under  the  personal  inspection  of  Mr. 
Newell,  a  man  of  ample  means  and  mechanical  skill 
whose  spedal  aim  was  to  merit  the  confidence  of  his 
employer  and  fully  sustain  his  own  good  reputation. 
The  lookers-on  as  the  work  progressed  could  easily  dis- 
cover that  this  was  to  be  no  ordinary  building,  and  when 
it  was  completed  its  superiority  found  ready  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Damon  commenced  his  business  life  as  a  mechanic, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  a  carpenter  had  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Tudor  at  various  places,  among  them  Havana,  Cuba, 
in  superintending  the  construction  of  houses  for  the 
storage  of  ice.  The  privil^^e  of  erecting  an  ice-house 
in  Havana  on  public  ground,  in  the  Plaza  San  Francisco, 
had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Tudor,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1821  Mr.  Damon  was  selected  by  him  to  proceed 
again  to  Havana,  where  he  was  to  reside  and  take  charge 
of  the  business  there  for  a  compensation  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  sales  of  ice.  Here  then  he  went,  and  here 
he  continued  to  reside  until  he  built  the  house  we  have 
described  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Charlestown. 

In  1824  a  new  arrangement  was  entered  into  and  Mr. 
Damon  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Tudor,  with  a  specified 
ownership  and  interest  in  the  business.  But  the  con- 
struction of  the  partnership  papers,  never  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Damon,  was  such  as  to  lead  to  misunderstanding 
and  disagreement,  and  finally  to  litigation  which  lasted 
for  a  long  period.  Both  parties  were  strong  men  and 
the  suits  between  them  were  carried  on  with  unyielding 
determination,  and  were  only  closed  by  a  compromise 
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athst  A  boc^L  of  nearfy  three  hondred  page%  eotitled 
^Tbe  Ice-Home  Cootrovenjr/'  was  printed  for  llr. 
Damon  in  1846,  and  diatribiited  among  fait  friends  and 
many  of  the  i^a^jj^g  business  men  of  tiie  ♦j—*^**  It  wa% 
fliKJ  ]j^  entertatninf^  readins^  to  those  wiio  were  acooaintcd 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  contestants  and  wiio  were 
more  or  less  cognizant  of  the  stiatq;ic  movements  in 
the  fight  as  it  was  kept  up  by  them  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  nine  points  of  posscBikm 
were  always  held  bylflr.  Damon,  and  were  never  yielded, 
although  many  bold  attempts  were  made  to  take  them 
from  him  by  storm.  The  proposal  for  compromise  at 
last  came  from  Mr.  Tudor.  While  it  lasted  it  was  a  fight 
in  earnest  by  both  parties,  the  money  cost  of  which,  as 
may  be  guessed,  was  very  great. 

When  Mr.  Damon  purchased  the  Harris  Wharf  prop- 
erty it  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  estate  was 
large,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  occupied,  and  on 
that  Alfred  Carleton  carried  on  a  wood  and  coal  business. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement,  or  repairs  even,  had 
been  made  upon  it  for  years.  It  had  been  nominally  for 
sale,  but  at  prices  far  above  its  estimated  value  by  any 
purchaser.  It  belonged  to  the  heiis  of  Jonathan  Harris, 
an  old  family,  who  held  it  undivided.  It  was  at  last  sold 
at  auction  and  Mr.  Damon  was  the  highest  bidder.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  deeds  were  passed,  contracts 
were  made  for  filling  and  piling  to  the  harbor-commis- 
sioners* line^  and  then  a  block  of  substantial  brick  store- 
houses was  erected,  and  other  structures  of  wood,  all 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  a  first-dass 
wharfage  and  storage  establishment. 

Damon's  Wharf  soon  became  a  well-known  and  well- 
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patronized  place  of  businesSi  and  was  increasingly 
prosperous  up  to  the  time  when,  by  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  it  was  taken  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock 
and  Elevator  Company  to  form  a  part  of  their  great 
steamship  and  railroad  landing  and  loading-station. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Damon,  soon  after  his  decease, 
March  29,  1863,  removed  to  New  York  and  the  estate 
on  Monument  Square  was  offered  for  sale.  About  this 
time  Captain  Joseph  B.  Thomas,  who  had  been  a  very 
successful  business  man  in  California,  occupying  as  such 
a  high  position  in  San  Francisco,  had  resolved  to  return 
to  New  England  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Boston ;  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Thomas  M.  Cutter  he  was 
induced  to  examine  this  house  as  a  place  of  residence. 
The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  it.  Captain  Thomas  evidently 
knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it.  He  was  interested 
in  the  old  battlefield,  his  grandfather  having  been  among 
its  defenders  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  liked 
the  location  for  this  reason  and  for  its  healthfulness. 
In  a  short  time  he  concluded  a  bargain  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  and  it  became  his  home  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  January  13,  1891. 

Captain  Thomas  was  a  New  Englander.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in  Pittston,  Maine,  where  he  was  bom, 
June  23,  181 1.  His  mother  was  a  Charlestown  girl,  and 
his  grandfather,  as  we  have  said,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  We  suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of 
those  bo}rs  who  had  a  hankering  for  a  life  on  the  sea,  for 
he  commenced  such  a  life  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  continued  it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
All  of  his  brothers  followed  the  same  calling.     He  was 
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given  the  command  of  a  ship  when  a  very  young  man,  and 
was  aaooessful  and  popular  as  anavigator  and  shipmaster. 
His  voyages  were  to  ahnost  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  but 
laigdy  in  the  packet-lines  between  Philadelphia  and 
Liverpool,  Eng^d.  He  built  several  vessds  on  his 
own  account,  and  was  at  one  time  interested  in  the 
South  American  trade.  He  was  attracted  to  California 
in  1850^  and  took  his  ship,  the  Thomas  Watson,  to  San 
Francisco.  He  made  two  voyages,  and  on  the  last  one 
took  with  him  a  frame  house  and  had  it  put  together 
after  his  arrival,  it  being  (me  of  the  first  of  this  Idnd  of 
structure  erected  there.  He  soon  after  gave  up  going 
to  sea,  but  not  his  interest  in  shipping;  and  established 
himself  in  San  Francisco  in  a  large  shipping  and  com- 
mission buaness.  He  became  very  prominent  in  eveiy- 
thing  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  and  interest  of 
California,  and  during  the  Qvfl  War  was  active  in  the 
movement  led  off  by  Starr  King,  which  it  is  generally 
admitted  saved  the  State  to  the  Union.  In  1868  Cap- 
tain Thomas  closed  his  active  business  in  California,  went 
abroad  for  a  year  or  two^  and  on  his  return  took  up  his 
residence  here.  He  was  soon  tempted  into  business 
again.  He  lent  his  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  small 
sugar-refinery  gotten  up  by  Gustavus  A.  Jasper, — who 
had  been  the  superintendent  of  the  sugar-refinery  on 
Front  Street,  Charlestown,  then  closing  up^ — and 
became  interested  enough  in  the  sugar-business  to  pur- 
chase and  entirely  refit  the  large  refinery  of  the  late 
F&ul  Adams  at  South  Boston,  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
Standard  Sugar  Refinery,  whidi  was  kept  in  full  opera- 
ation  until  the  Sugar  Trust  or  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  was  formed,  of  which  Captain  Thomas  became 
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the  vice-president  and  into  which  the  Standard  was 
merged. 

The  extent  of  the  accumulations  of  Captain  Thomas 
has  never  been  made  known  to  the  public,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assiune  as  more  than  probable  that  he  was  the 
wealthiest  man  who  ever  lived  and  died  in  Qiarlestown. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
removed  to  the  city  proper,  and  the  estate,  being  again 
for  sale,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  O'Riorden,  who  is  now 
its  occupant. 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Riorden  is  another  self-made  man.  He 
has  long  made  Charlestown  his  home  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  his  extensive  business.  He  came  from  Ireland 
when  a  boy,  November  5,  1847,  settled  permanently  in 
Charlestown  in  1856,  placed  his  foot  upon  a  low  round  of 
the  ladder,  and  has  so  far  climbed  it  successfully,  making 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  both  for  his  business 
capacity  and  exemplary  character.  Evidence  of  his  enter- 
terprise,  perseverance,  and  industry  is  made  patent  by 
the  iact  that;  his  name  would  stand  high  on  a  list  of  the 
largest  holders  of  real-estate  in  old  Charlestown  or  new ; 
whOe  his  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  foresight  is  gain- 
ing confidence  and  strength. 

May  14,  1898. 
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LXVI 

Monument  Square 

G.  Withiiigion  Wflicn — Peter  Hnbbdl — Gcofge  D.  Edmoidt- 
The  Edmands  Familf. 


rIE  buflding  on  the  corner  of  Monument  Square 
and  Chestnut  Street,  the  present  residenoe  of 
George  D.  Edmands,  and  the  adjoining  building, 
the  home  of  the  widow  of  the  hte  George  W.  little, 
whose  quiet  and  useful  life  cannot  be  easily  forgotten  in 
Charlestown,  were  erected  by  Honorable  G.  Washington 
Warren  and  Peter  Hubbell,  who  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  improvement  of  the  lots  as  th^  had  been  hud  out 
around  the  Monument.  Th^  planned  and  put  up  these 
fine  architectural  houses,  occupied  them,  and  enjoyed 
them  for  many  years.  They  were  attractive  homes, 
where  comfort  and  taste  and  the  entertainment  of 
friends  could  be,  and  were,  enjoyed.  There  must  be 
many  in  the  land  of  the  living  who  can  testify  to  the 
correctness  of  this  remark.  They  were  among  thie 
bright  spots  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  town  and  con- 
tributed their  share  in  making  a  favorable  impression 
as  to  its  social  standing  on  the  minds  of  visitors  and 
strangers. 

Mr.  Warren  was  the  president  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association  from  1847  to  1875,  twenty-eight 
years,  and  many  distinguished  visitors  to  the  Monument 
were  entertained  by  him  here  with  liberality  and  elegance. 
The  history  of  the  Association,  a  book  of  over  four 
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hundred  octavo  pages,  cominled  by  Mr.  Warreoy  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  volume,  a  record  of  the  past  of 
the  Association,  and  of  its  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  country  in  the  addresses  of  its  presidents,  copies 
and  fac-similes  of  valuable  letters,  and  the  many  speeches 
of  eminent  men  delivered  on  its  anniversary  and  other 
occasions  —  Webster,  Everett,  Winthrop,  Andrew,  and 
Devens  being  among  the  number. 

Mr.  Warren  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Isaac  Warren, 
about  whom  we  have  said  something  in  an  article  on  the 
former  residents  of  Bow  Street.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  1830,  was  mayor  of  the  dty  for  the 
first  four  years  of  its  life,  1847-50,  a  director  in  the 
Charlestown  Gas  Company,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  and  represented  the 
town  and  dty  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  He 
delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  City  of 
Boston  in  188 1.  He  was  judge  of  the  munidpal  court 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  marked  figure  in  the 
history  of  Charlestown  while  it  was  a  separate  city.  He 
died  Sunday,  May  13,  1883. 

Peter  Hubbdl  came  to  Charlestown  from  New  York 
State  very  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Charlestown 
Branch  Railroad  in  1843,  when  its  termini  were  Fresh 
and  Spy  ponds  in  Cambridge  and  the  Charlestown 
wharves,  the  road  having  been  constructed  especially  for 
the  transportation  of  ice.  Mr.  Hubbell  had  large 
experience  in  brick-making,  and  the  late  Nathanid  J. 
Wyeth,  connected  with  Mr.  Tudor  in  the  ice-business, 
had,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresh  Pond,  valuable  clay-lands 
that  he  proposed  to  devdop  as  additional  business  for 
the  new  railroad.  A  contract  for  the  excavation  and 
deUvery  of  the  clay  by  Mr.  Wyeth  at  the  brick-yards. 
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and  a  low  rate  of  transportation  by  the  railroad  company, 
were  the  inducements  for  Mr.  Hubbell  to  dose  bis  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  come  here.  The  scheme  was  a 
very  successful  one,  the  business  added  largely  to  the 
receipts  of  the  railroad  and  was  very  profitable  to  Mr. 
Hubbell,  who  soon  took  up  his  residence  here  and  con- 
tinued it  until  lus  death,  January  9, 1871.  A  little  while 
before  this  occurred  he  had  formed  the  Bay  State  Brick 
Company,  which  has  kept  up  the  business  to  the  present 
time.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Hubbell  came  here  he  met 
with  a  serious  accident.  His  custom  was  to  go  to  the 
works  every  day,  on  the  train.  He  was  a  very  active 
man,  and  often  jumped  from  the  platform  while  the  cars 
were  in  motion ;  but  he  made  one  jump  too  many  and 
lost  a  leg  as  a  consequence.  But  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  did  not  dampen  his  ardor,  and  it  hardly  lessened  his 
activity.  With  an  artificial  limb  and  the  use  of  a  cane 
he  disguised  his  infirmity  and  kept  about  for  years  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Mr.  Hubbell  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  a  much 
esteemed,  energetic,  and  busy  citizen.  Outside  of  his 
regular  business,  the  Charlestown  Gas  Company  and  the 
Monimient  Bank,  of  both  of  which  he  was  president, 
can  be  cited  as  evidence  of  his  enterprise.  He  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  bank,  and  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  gas  company  in  its  early  days.  Saint 
John's  Episcopal  Church  and  Society  were  marked  by  his 
friendship  and  energy,  and  by  the  membership  of  himself 
and  wife,  on  whom  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  move- 
ments of  the  town  could  ever  depend  for  assistance  and 
hearty  encouragement. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Warren  house,  Mr. 
Edmands,  is  of  the  firm  of  Fteston  &  Merrill     He  is 
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also  the  able  treasurer  of  the  Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany. Preston  &  Merrill  were  originally  apothecaries. 
They  b^;an  the  foundation  of  a  large  fortune  by  the 
manufacture  of  baking-powdeiSi  with  which  for  many 
years  they  leavened  the  whole  of  California  as  well  as 
many  other  places  of  rising  importance.  The  baking- 
powders  were  exchanged  for  gold,  and  the  gold  for  gold- 
mineSy  which  the  Colorado  Smelting  Company  has  been 
working  to  the  profit  of  its  stockholders  for  many  years 
and  is  not  yet  out  of  breath. 

Mr.  Edmands  belongs  to  a  very  old  Charlestown 
family.  Walter  Edmands  was  here  and  admitted  to  the 
church  in  1652,  and  his  wife  two  years  after,  in  1654. 
Some  of  their  descendants  have  made  their  homes  here 
ever  since.  John  Davis  Edmands,  the  fetther  of  George 
D.,  and  his  brother,  James  Capen  Edmands,  were  prom- 
inent in  their  time  as  thrifty  and  enterprising  mechanics. 
Some  of  the  buildings  erected  by  them  can  stUl  be 
shown.  The  brick  store  on  Main  Street  now  occupied 
by  W.  P.  Henry  as  a  provision-store,  and  the  brick  build- 
ing that  makes  the  comer  of  Devens  and  Middlegate 
(now  Prescott)  streets,  were  erected  by  James  C. 
Edmands.  The  upper  room  of  the  first-mentioned  build- 
ing was  at  one  time  known  as  Edmands  Hall.  The 
lower  part  was  a  book-publishing  store,  the  occupants  of 
which  are  referred  to  in  another  article. 

Thomas  Edmands,  a  cousin  of  the  before-mentioned 
brothers,  was  a  very  popular  man.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  commanders  of  the  Warren  Phalanx  and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  company  when  it  was  char- 
tered in  1804.  He  will  be  best  remembered  as  of  the 
old,  well-known  book-publishing  house  of  Lincoln  & 
Edmands,   Boston.      His   son.   General    Benjamin    F. 
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Kdmands,  was  long  known  as  a  militaiy  man  and  an 
expert  chief-manhal  on  many  poblk  occasions.  Another 
son  was  the  Honorable  J.  WOcy  y^<w»a«^  for  many 
years  a  partner  in  the  distingiiished  firm  of  A  ft  A. 
Lawrence  ft  Co.,  and  a  member  of  Congress  for  one  or 
two  terms. 

Benjamin  and  Barnabas  Kdmands,  brothers,  were  also 
cousins  to  John  D^  James  C,  and  Thomas^  The  former 
has  been  rcfeired  to  as  a  resident  of  Washington  StieeL 
Barnabas,  idiose  homestead  was  in  Ridimond  Street 
(Rutherford  Avenue),  in  his  early  business  life  was  a 
brass-founder,  but  he  gave  this  up  and,  assisted  by  his 
brother-in^w,  William  Burroughs,  established  a  pottery 
on  Austin  Street,  not  far  from  the  State  Prison.  It  was 
a  family  joke  that,  inasmuch  as  their  ancestor,  Walter 
Edmands,  the  first  settler,  was  a  distiller,  it  was  but 
natural  for  his  descendants  to  take  vp  jug-making.  For 
a  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  pottery  Frederic  Car* 
penter,  the  father  of  the  late  MarceUus  Carpenter,  was 
a  partner  with  Mr.  Edmands.  After  many  years  the 
pottery  was  removed  to  a  wharf  ^estate  on  Mystic  River 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  F.dmands.  In  1850 
he  sold  the  business  to  his  sons,  Edward  and  Thomas 
R  B.,  and  Charles  Collier,  idio  had  been  his  foreman, 
and  they  continued  it  under  the  style  of  Edmands  ft 
Ca,  adding  to  it  the  manufacture  of  drain-pipe;  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  by  madiinery,  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Collier's  for  the  purpose  having  been  patented 
This  part  of  the  business  has  now  been  given  up^  owing 
to  western  competition  which  has  made  it  unprofitable, 
but  the  original  pottery-manu&icture  is  still  kqpt  vp  by 
Edmands  &  Hooper,  as  successors  to  Edmands  &  Co., 
at  their  kilns  on  Medf ord  Street. 
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Barnabas  Edmands  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  First  Universalist  Society  and  of  the  committee 
to  build  their  meeting-house,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  his  long  life  he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
services  there,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church.  He  died 
Januaxy  13,  1872,  aged  ninety-three  years,  ten  months. 
He  was  not  only  an  enterprising  man,  but  he  merited 
and  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-dtizens 
by  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Edmands'  second  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Whittemore,  who  was  a  Charlestown  boy, 
at  one  time  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Edmands  in  the  brass- 
foundry  business.  In  his  autobiography  Mr.  Whittemore 
refers  to  this,  and  has  much  to  say  about  his  boyhood  in 
Charlestown,  He  rose  to  prominence  as  a  clergyman 
and  as  president  of  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  and 
the  Fitchburg  railroads,  but  he  did  not  forget  his  early 
struggles  or  the  freaks  and  follies  of  his  youth. 

Many  well-known  and  esteemed  citizens  were  con- 
nected with  the  Edmands  family  by  marriage.  The 
wives  of  the  late  Nathan  Merrill,  schoolmaster  and 
postmaster,  Colonel  Solomon  Parsons,  and  the  recently 
much-mourned  William  Murray  were  daughters  of  John 
D.  Edmands.  Abram  E.  Cutter  and  the  late  William 
H.  Finney  married  daughters  of  Barnabas. 

The  Edmands  family  is  represented  in  Charlestown 
to-day  by  George  D.  Edmands,  of  Monument  Square, 
and  by  Thomas  R.  B.  Edmands,  who,  with  his  daughters, 
occupies  the  homestead  on  Monument  Avenue,  except 
for  the  summer  months  which  they  spend  at  their 
beautiful  residence  at  Sorrento,  Maine. 

May  21,  1898. 
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Lxvn 
High  Street 


TIE  Charlestown  Qob^  ooe  of  the  popular  orguk- 
izatioiis  of  tcnlay,  purchased,  and  the  mcmben 
are  now  using,  for  their  doMioiise  the  former 
residence  and  gioonds  of  the  hte  Honorable  Edward 
Lawrence^  on  High  Street;  and  thanks  to  them  the 
beantifal  gaiden  is  still  kept  up  and  generously  off  en  its 
attractions  to  passers-fay,  as  it  always  did  in  the  life-time 
of  its  former  owner*  There  most  be^  among  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  club,  some  of  those  who  are  touched  with 
the  same  spirit  as  he  was ;  who  are  filled  with  the  same 
desire  to  please  and  benefit  thdr  fellow-men ;  who  plan 
for  their  own  enjoyment  by  finding  out  what  will  make 
others  luy)py. 

The  Lawrence  house  and  the  adjoining  one  occupy  a 
part  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Samuel  Dexter 
estate,  a  description  of  winch  is  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  volume.  That  chapter  was  written  just  after 
the  purchase  and  dedication  of  the  mansionJiouse  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  we  were  glad  that  in  its  new  use  its 
exterior  could  be  preserved  for  a  while  longer  to  aid  in 
keeping  alive  pleasant  memories  of  its  former  occupancy. 
So  now  we  rejoice  that  the  Charlestown  Qub  is  satisfied 
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with  the  exterior  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lawrence  as 
he  left  ity  and  that  year  after  year  they  cheer  the  neigh- 
borhood with  a  well-kept  lawn,  with  the  refreshing  play 
of  the  fountain,  and  with  a  fine  display  of  beautiful 
flowers,  skillfully  arranged  and  faithfully  cared  for. 

In  1850  what  remained  of  the  Dexter  estate,  at  that 
time  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Hamilton  Davidson,  — 
the  land  on  Main  Street  on  which  the  Dexter  Row 
block  had  been  built,  and  that  on  Green  Street  on  which 
stands  the  Winthrop  Church,  having  been  previously 
sold, — was  laid  out  into  lots  and  advertised  to  be  sold 
at  auction.  The  mansion-house,  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  land,  was  one  lot ;  and  there  were  eleven  other 
lots,  four  fronting  on  High  Street  and  seven  on  the 
court  that  runs  in  by  the  side  of  the  Winthrop  Church 
from  Green  Street.  Before  the  day  set  for  the  auction 
arrived,  the  mansion-house  and  lot  was  purchased  at 
private  sale  by  Rhodes  G.  Lockwood ;  and  nine  of  the 
other  lots,  the  four  on  High  Street  and  five  on  the  court, 
by  Edward  Lawrence  and  T.  T.  Sawyer.  The  two 
remaining  lots,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  court,  were  bid 
in  at  auction  by  James  Adams,  and  were  transferred  by 
him  to  Jacob  Forster,  as  they  adjoined  the  rear  of  the 
latter's  estate  fronting  on  Main  Street.  In  this  way  the 
Samuel  Dexter  mansion  with  its  extensive  g^unds, 
afterwards  the  elegant  residence  of  Giles  Alexander, 
Nathan  Bridge,  and  Hamilton  Davidson  in  succession, 
was  lost  to  sight  and  is  to  memory  dear  only  to  those  of 
us  who  knew  it  in  its  days  of  grandeur,  when  in  its  com- 
pleteness it  vied  with  the  most  beautiful  of  private 
residences  and  was  growing  more  and  more  beautiful  as 
a  home  for  its  6wners  and  a  paradise  for  the  birds. 
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In  the  fall  of  1850  the  foundations  of  the  Lawrence 
and  Sawyer  houses  were  laid,  and  in  the  summer  of 
185 1  the  owners  moved  into  their  new  homes.  The 
choice  of  the  lots  was  arranged  pleasantly  and  satis- 
factorily, the  sunny  side  the  more  readily  yielded  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  taken  a  foncy  to 
the  large  tulip^ree  still  growing,  which  would  stand  in  a 
conspcuous  place  in  his  garden  if  he  took  the  other 
side.  John  B.  and  Charles  Wilson  and  Elisha  Faunce 
were  the  contractors,  and  the  work  went  on  successful^ 
and  harmoniously  to  the  finish.  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the 
writer,  with  their  families,  lived  there  as  neighbors  and 
friends  from  the  summer  of  185 1  to  the  time  of  Bfr. 
Lawrence's  death,  Saturday,  October  17,  1885. 

Edward  Lawrence  was  bom  June  21,  1810^  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Harvard.  His  childhood  and  boyhood 
were  spent  there,  and  his  memory  of  it  was  ever  precious 
and  sacred.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  came  to 
Charlestown,  and  for  sixty  years  honored  it  by  his  sound 
character  and  useful  life,  the  impression  of  which  was  so 
surely  fixed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him  that  to 
add  a  word  of  eulogy  seems  superfluous  and  unnecessary. 
A  tender  expression  of  friendship  and  -regard  comes 
unbidden  to  the  heart,  but  the  head  feels  no  need  for 
emphasizing  the  good  name  which  he  made  for  himself 
and  left  untarnished  and  secure. 

His  arrival  in  Charlestown  was  anticipated  by  an 
offer  of  employment  in  the  furniture-manufactory  of  Mr. 
Charles  Forster,  and  in  this  establishment  his  youthful 
days  were  passed  and  his  manhood  career  commenced, 
for  he  became  the  business  partner  of  Mr.  Forster, 
under  the  style  of  Forster  &  Lawrence,  and  was  for 
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more  than  thirty  years  the  successful  manager  of  a  very 
laige  furniture-business^  from  which  he  retired  in  1863. 
On  October  3,  1842,  he  was  made  a  director  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  Bank,  and  he  became  its  president,  October 
2,  1855,  which  ofEce  he  held  continuously  until  his 
death.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings  in  1843  and  a  vice^ 
president  in  1850;  and  he  was  for  thirty-three  years 
(from  1853  ^  1886)  one  of  its  board  of  investment. 
He  was  also  a  director  in  raikoad  and  manufacturing 
corporations,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Richard  Baker,  Jr.,  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
his  large  estate. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  interested  and  active  in  public 
afiFairs.  Elected  very  early  in  life  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  he  was  re-elected  for  many  years, 
several  of  which  he  served  as  chairman.  After  the  city 
charter  was  accepted  in  1847  ^^  was  urged  many  times 
to  accept  its  higher  positions,  but  he  declined  until  his 
friend,  Richard  Frothingham,  was  elected  mayor,  when 
he  consented  to  be  an  alderman,  serving  three  years ; 
and  again  under  the  three  years'  administration  of  the 
writer  he  lent  his  valuable  aid  as  an  alderman  for  the 
whole  time.  When  the  Mystic  Water  Works  were  pro- 
jected in  1862  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  first  board 
of  water  commissioners,  and  he  held  that  position  until 
1873,  when  he  resigned.  The  record  of  the  construction 
and  cost  of  the  Mystic  Water  Works  afiFords  mathemat- 
ical evidence  of  the  honesty,  sagacity,  and  energy  of  the 
first  water  board. 

Mr.  Lawrence  represented  the  city  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  rendered  valuable  service 
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in  perfecting  the  Irill  for  the  annriatkm  of  Charkstoim 
to  Boston,  wUdi  was  passed  wUle  lie  was  in  the  Senate 
in  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  tiie  Univenafist  Chordi 
and  served  on  the  standing  committee  of  the  sodetj  lor 
nearlyhalf  a  century,  occupjring  that  position  at  the  time 
of  his  d^Tfwtf 

In  social  life  be  was  hig^  esteemed.  He  met  bis 
friends  with  cordiality,  and  leodved  them  with  a  hearty 
greeting  at  his  own  home,  the  scene  of  many  bsqppy  and 
brilliant  gatherings  and  superb  entertainments.  His 
memory  for  good  stories  and  his  facility  for  tdfipg  tiiem 
at  the  ri^  time  were  remarfcable^  and  bis  quiet  way  of 
joining  in  the  amusement  they  occasioned  was  peculiarly 
his  own.  His  generosity  is  told  in  the  reoMd  of  benefac- 
tions in  Charlestown  during  his  time,  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  one  in  which  his  name  does  not  zppcar  on 
its  fist  of  contributors. 

The  eldest  daqghter  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Danid  F.  White,  of  Charlestown,  and  afterwards  of 
John  Chandler,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire.  HarryK. 
White,  of  Lee,  Higginson  ft  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  grandson. 
Mrs.  John  Kent,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  is  another  daqghter. 
Edward  Lawrence,  of  Wdlesky,  and  Charies  R.  Law- 
rence^ of  Brookline^  now  the  president  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  National  Bank,  are  his  sons. 

Of  Mr.  Sawyer's  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Richard- 
son died  June  i,  1878.  Two  others  are  the  wives  of 
Bfr.  Calvin  P.  Sampson  and  Mr.  Horace  H.  Stevens,  2d, 
of  Jamaica  Plain.  Miss  Mary  C  Sawyer  is  still  at 
home.  Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  is  the  only 
son. 

JuNi  II,  1898. 
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LXVIII 


Monument  Square  Again 

Lynde  A.  Hundngton — Rev.  Dr.  W.  I.  Buddington  —  Rev. 
Oliver  C.  Everett  —  Dr.  Lather  V.  Bdl  —  Mrs.  Henry 
Fortter — Dr.  Edward  J.  Fonter — Rev.  James  B.  Miles. 


IT  will  be  interesting,  I  think,  to  read  something  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  other  buildings  around  Mon- 
ument Square,  and  about  their  former  occupants. 
After  the  Warren  and  Hubbell  houses  were  built,  Mr. 
Lynde  A.  Huntington  built  the  house  on  the  opposite 
comer  of  Chestnut  Street,  and  it  was  his  happy  home 
until  his  death.  We  have  referred  in  another  article  to 
his  superior  character  and  are  made  happy  by  reflection 
upon  it  whenever  memory  is  stirred  by  any  allusion  to 
the  good  man.  Then,  Richard  Frothingham's  patriotism 
became  stronger  than  his  love  for  the  locality  on  which 
his  ancestors  first  settled,  and  he  left  his  residence  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Oak  streets  for  a  new  home  in 
the  building  next  below  the  Huntington^s,  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  where  he  kept  up  the 
historical  researches  and  friendly  relations  we  have 
specially  referred  to  in  a  chapter  on  the  Frothingham 
family.  About  the  same  time  Doctor  Gunter,  of  the 
dty  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  built  the  house 
in  the  rear  of  the  Monument,  next  to  the  comer  of 
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Lexington  Street,  for  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
William  I.  Buddington,  then  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Church.  The  Buddingtons  lived  in  it  until  it  became 
needful  for  Mrs.  Buddington  to  remove  to  a  warmer 
dimate,  she  being  in  feeble  health.  After  that  time  it 
was  occupied  by  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Everett  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  service  here  as  missionary  of  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Society  and  pastor  of  the  Edgeworth  Street 
ChapeL  Sometime  afterwards  it  was  purchased  by  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly^  but  he  never  removed  from  the  house 
34  Winthrop  Street,  in  which  he  resided  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  August  lo,  1890. 

Doctor  Buddington's  ministry  in  Charlestown  was  a 
very  successful  one,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  he  was 
here  he  made  many  warm  personal  friends.  He  was  a 
growing  man  and  very  soon  became  prominent  among 
the  Congregational  ministers.  He  removed  to  Washing- 
ton from  here,  but  was  afterwards  settled  over  a  large 
society  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he  died.  While 
in  Charlestown  he  compiled  his  very  interesting  lustory 
of  the  old  church. 

His  successor  in  Charlestown  was  Rev.  James  B. 
Miles,  who  was  ordained  and  installed  here  on  January 
2,  1855.  The  sunshine  of  his  kind  spirit  was  soon 
reflected  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Among 
his  own  people,  and  with  his  fellow-citizens  generally,  he 
was  very  highly  esteemed  and  was  looked  upon  with 
great  confidence  and  regard.  He  was  interested  in  the 
schools  and  in  all  matters  which  could  afiFect  favorably 
the  welfare  of  the  city.  He  remained  here  seventeen 
years,  living  all  the  time  in  Adams  Street,  near  the 
comer  of  Monument  Square,  and  gave  up  his  pastorate 
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to  take  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  After  this,  in  the  interests  of  that  society  and 
of  the  association  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the 
law  of  nations,  he  made  several  successful  visits  to 
Europe  and  was  becoming  very  popular  as  their  repre- 
sentative and  prominent  in  the  discussions  and  move- 
ment for  arbitration  in  the  place  of  war  among  the 
nations,  when  he  was  taken  down  with  peritonitis  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  while  on  a  visit  there,  and 
died  suddenly,  November  13,  1875. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  F.  Frothingham  buUt  the  house  adjoin- 
ing that  of  Doctor  Buddington,  and  occupied  it  until  his 
decease.  He  was  for  many  years  successfully  engaged 
in  ship-brokerage  on  Long  Wharf,  in  Boston,  and  was 
widely  known  among  merchants  and  business  men. 

The  house  on  the  comer  of  Monument  Square  and 
Moniunent  Street  was  built  by  Mrs.  Henry  Forster. 
She  had  planned  it  for  her  own  and  her  children's 
accommodation  and  the  entertainment  of  friends,  and 
she  used  it  generously  for  this  purpose  until  her  three 
sons  were  graduated  from  Harvard  University  and  her 
daughter  married,  when  she  sold  it  and  removed  to 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  she  now  resides  in  a  new  house 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Park  near  Jamaica  Pond. 

The  house  on  the  opposite  comer  of  Monument 
Street  was  built  in  1 874  by  F.  L  Gilman,  who  lived  in 
it  untU  May,  1879,  when  it  was  purchased  t^  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Forster,  who  occupied  it  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  proper.  His  successful 
career  and  recent  death  while  he  was  occupying  the 
position  of  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all. 
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On  the  CoDCOcd  Street  tide  of  the  iqasae  Dr.  Luther 
V.  Bdl  built  die  boose  now  the  rcadeooe  of  Dr.  Heniy 
Lyon,  and  oocopied  it  tiz  or  eeven  yean^  ontfl  bis  death* 
Fdimaiy  ii,  1863,  at  Canq>  Baker,  tiro  miles  from 
Bcidd*s  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac,  iHiere  bis  lifie  was  hid 
down  for  bis  coontry.  He  bad  offered  bis  services  as  a 
suigeon  in  the  army,  and  in  the  performance  of  bis 
duties  as  such  contracted  the  disease  whidi  ended  bis 
life.  Doctor  Bdl  acquired  &une  in  bis  professioD, 
especially  m  the  treatment  of  nisanity  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  McLean  A^um  and  other  similar 
institutions.  He  had  readied  an  age  when  exemption 
from  active  service  would  have  been  natural  and  honor- 
able, but  he  saw  the  need  of  skiDful  treatment  among 
the  country's  defenders  in  her  time  of  trial,  and  he  could 
not  withhold  the  aid  that  he  f  dt  he  mie^t  render.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  Saint  John's  Churdi,  whidi  bad 
been  his  place  of  worships  Februaiy  17,  1862,  and  be 
was  borne  to  hb  grave  with  all  the  maiks  of  affection, 
respect,  and  honor  which  his  life  here,  as  wdl  as  bis 
position,  had  earned  and  secured  for  him. 

The  present  dubJiouse  of  the  Catholic  lit^nuy 
Union  was  built  by  James  Lee^  Jr^  who  removed  here 
from  Boston  and  occuixed  it  for  many  years,  after  which 
he  sold  it  to  E.  G.  Byam  and  went  bade  to  the  dty 
proper.  While  here,  Mr.  Lee  was  interested  and  active 
in  Charlestown  sodety  and  affairs,  and  served  several 
years  on  the  school  committee  and  one  term  in  the 
Legislature. 

The  house  recently  sold  by  W.  E.  Carleton  was  buih 
by  his  father,  William  Gurleton,  who  occupied  it  until  his 
decease,  Tuesday,  December  5,  1876.    We  have  bdore 
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referred  to  him  as  a  resident  of  Harvard  Street  and  the 
founder  of  Carleton  College. 

The  house  on  the  comer  of  the  square  and  Tremont 
Street  was  erected  by  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Sampson 
Stoddard  Blanchard,  for  many  years  cashier  of  the 
Hamilton  Bank,  Boston,  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Frothingham.  They  were  children  of  Deacon  Isaac 
Blanchard,  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  who  was  for  many 
years  town  treasurer.  Mr.  S.  S.  Blanchard  lived  in  the 
house  until  his  death. 

July  2,  1898. 
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LXIX 

Monument  Square  (continued) 

A  HoDie  OB  RflDen  —  AhnmE.  Qtticr — TVlfcKiBM — TV 


IN  the  account  given,  in  Chapter  LXV^  of  the  lifie  of 
Mr.  John  Wade  Damon*  with  a  short  deacrqitioa  of 
hb  residence  on  High  Street,  I  omitted  reference  to 
a  rather  remarkaUe  removal  of  the  boose  while  he  was 
living  in  it,  to  whidi  I  wiD  now  refer. 

The  house  adjoining  the  Damon  estate  was  built  by 
George  A.  Whiting,  in  the  early  part  of  the  'sixties.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Whiting  was  a  partner  with  Fronds  B. 
Austin  in  the  wholesale  metal4>usiness,  in  the  dty 
proper.  Mr.  Damon  was  displeased  with  the  building 
towering  above  his  own,  and  discussion  with  Mr.  Whiting 
seemed  only  to  widen  the  disagreement  between  them. 
Out  of  this  feeling,  without  doubt,  grew  the  determinap 
tion  of  Mr.  Damon  to  disconnect  the  walls  of  the  two 
buildings.  At  any  rate  the  decision  to  do  this  was 
madCi  and  at  a  large  expense  the  Damon  building  was 
removed  about  six  inches  from  its  original  position,  to 
where  it  now  stands.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  an  under- 
taking, but  Mr.  Damon  was  the  man  to  accomplish 
it.  We  wonder  of  what  advantage  it  was  to  him,  but, 
remembering  the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  we  think 
we  can  understand  his  own  remark  about  it — that  it 
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was  pleasing  to  him  to  show  his  friends,  who  had  told 
him  it  would  be  impossible,  that  it  was  but  a  small  affair, 
after  alL  When  passing  along  High  Street,  by  the  two 
houses,  a  copper  strip  can  now  be  seen  between  them ; 
and  behind  this  is  the  space  which  tells  of  the  wisdom, 
or  folly,  of  a  man  of  strong  will  and  determination. 

The  fine  house  adjoining  the  Whiting  house,  on  the 
other  side,  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Abram  E. 
Cutter.  It  was  built  by  him  in  1869,  was  his  home 
until  his  death  on  May  15,  1900^  and  was  until  recently 
occupied  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Cutter  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
but  the  family  had  removed  from  there  to  Saco,  Maine. 
From  there  he  came  to  Charlestown  to  establish,  with 
the  late  William  W.  McKim,  under  the  firm  name  of 
McKim  &  Cutter,  the  book-store  at  21  Main  Street. 
Mr.  McKim  was  a  Charlestown  boy,  a  brother  of  Judge 
John  W.  McKim,  of  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court  —  sons 
of  John  McKim,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  residing  in  the  Navy  Yard.  Governor  Alexander 
H.  Rice  married  their  sister,  Augusta,  a  remarkable 
woman  who  in  early  life  is  remembered  by  the  writer  as 
one  of  the  brightest,  most  popular,  and  most  interesting 
scholars  in  Mrs.  BurriU's  dancing-school,  mentioned 
particularly  in  one  of  these  articles.  AA^lliam  W.  McKim 
was  a  popular  man  and  occupied  an  important  position  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  book-business  has  been  continued 
ever  since  in  the  same  store  and  is  now  conducted  by 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Reed. 

Mr.  Cutter  was  a  most  estimable  citizen,  —  an  intel- 
ligent man  of  high  character  and  fine  taste.  The  library 
which  can  still  be  seen  in  his  house  bears  witness  to  this. 
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and  should  be  preserved  as  the  successful  work  of  a 
lover  of  thiiigs  of  beauty,  a  preserver  of  fine  thought 
and  sound  sentiment  He  was  also  a  most  useful  man 
in  the  community.  Before  the  aty  was  united  to  Boston 
he  had  served  many  years  on  the  school  committer  and 
after  annexation  he  was  continued  on  the  same  board  for 
even  a  longer  time.  Hb  connection  with  the  Winchester 
Home  was  continuous  from  the  time  of  its  establishment 
until  his  death,  and  the  annual  reports  for  many  years 
bear  his  signature  as  secretary.  Rarely  are  institutions 
favored  with  such  devoted,  unselfish,  gratuitous  service 
and  friendship  as  he  gave  it.  While  he  was  absent  from 
the  dty  with  his  wife  in  making  several  journeys  to 
Europe,  he  was  always  greatly  missed,  and  on  his  return 
no  one  could  be  welcomed  more  heartily.  The  shadow 
cast  over  the  community  by  his  death  was  deq>  and  real, 
the  sincere  expression  of  grief  and  loss.  In  the  Harvard 
Church  he  was  always  a  pillar  of  strength  and  encourage- 
ment, and  in  the  Unitarian  Association  and  denomination 
his  memory  is  fragrant  with  usefulness,  cheerfulness,  and 
popularity. 

FDmuAET  22,  1902. 
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LXX 

The  Hunnewell  Estate 

James  Hunnewell — Jamet  F.  Hunnewell — The  Old  Indian 
Chief  Tavern  Removed  to  make  a  Site  for  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Chorch. 


THE  Hunnewells  in  Charlestown  were  descendants 
in  a  regular  line  from  Charles  Hunnewell,  who  was 
in  the  town  as  early  as  1698.  They  were  generally 
successful  men  as  farmers,  mechanics,  and  business  men, 
occupying  from  time  to  time  positions  of  importance  in 
church  and  town  government.  James,  the  yoimgest  but 
one  of  seven  children  of  William  Hunnewell,  whose  wife 
was  Sarah  Frothingham, —  they  being  thus  connected 
with  another  prominent  family, — was  a  man  of  courage 
and  enterprise,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  story  of  his 
life,  written  by  his  son,  James  Frothingham  Hunnewell, 
our  present  highly  respected  citizen.  His  voyage  in 
early  life  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  little  missionary, 
packet,  in  1826,  a  journal  of  which  is  in  print ;  his  long 
stay  and  successful  business  there ;  and  his  ventures 
and  operations  after  his  return,  about  1830,  with  his 
interest  in  public  affairs,  fully  confirm  the  filial  and 
grateful  estimate  and  memorial  of  the  son,  and  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  we  have  made. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  selected  for  a  residence  the 
house  on  Green  Street,  and  purchased  it  in  183 1  of 
Amos  Binney,  its  owner  at  the  time.  The  land  on 
which  it  stood  was  for  a  long  time  a  part  of  the  estate 
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of  William  Wood,  which  extended  from  High  Street  to 
Main  Street  and  was  bounded  by  Green  Lane  on  the 
south  and  by  what  is  now  Wood  Street  on  the  north. 
The  old  Indian  Chief  Tavern  stood  on  what  b  now  the 
site  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  Mr.  Wood  sold  the  whole 
estate  to  Oliver  Holden,  who  sold  that  portion  of  it  to 
the  Second  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society. 

The  Hunnewell  lot  passed  several  conveyances,  and 
was  sold  in  1817  to  Joseph  Thompson,  who  built  the 
Hunnewell  house.  He  did  not  occupy  it  long.  Among 
its  several  occupants  from  that  time,  until  1831,  Com- 
modore Perry  of  naval  &me  may  be  mentioned.  The 
writer  remembers  it  as  the  well-cared-for  residence  of 
John  AA^ship,  who  for  some  years  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles  in 
the  old  Hyde  factory  in  Winthrop  Street.  The  place 
was  originally  built  and  laid  out  for  a  handsome  and 
attractive  residence,  and  this  character  has  always  been 
kept  up.  Many  changes  and  improvements  were  made 
by  Mr.  Hunnewell,  senior,  as  well  as  by  its  present 
occupant,  the  most  important  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
addition  of  the  fine  library-room  which  now  contains  a 
portion  of  the  valuable  collection  of  rare  books,  the 
work  of  the  life-time,  almost,  of  Mr.  James  F.  Hun- 
newell, and  which  is  fully  worthy  of  the  pride  and  enjoy, 
ment  which  its  possession  gives  him. 

Mr.  Hmmewell  has  spent  much  time  in  oft-repeated 
visits  to  Europe,  and  has  written  several  volumes  of 
recollection  and  description  of  what  he  has  seen.  <<The 
Lands  of  Scott "  and  **  Historical  Monuments  of  France  " 
are  volumes  of  much  value,  occupying  a  worthy  place  in 
all  libraries,  while  they  testify  to  great  interest  and  care- 
ful, persistent  study  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
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Mr.  Hunnewell  has  been  perhaps  the  most  careful  and 
painstaking  investigator  of  historical  matters  in  the  early 
days  of  Charlestown,  and  has  collected  and  printed  many 
interesting  facts  as  to  town  and  church  a£Fair8.  A 
list  of  these  publications  can  be  found  in  his  volume 
entitled  ^<The  Bibliography  of  Charlestown."  He  has 
put  on  record,  and  in  available  shape,  enou^  of  the  life 
and  movement  of  old  Charlestown,  its  institutions  and 
families,  to  insure  its  prominence  in  town  history  and  to 
warrant  and  gratify  the  pride  of  its  residents  of  the 
present  day. 

To  make  room  for  the  church,  the  old  Indian  Chief 
Tavern  building  was  moved  to  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Miller  streets,  where  it  still  stands.  It  was  used  as  a 
public  house  for  many  years  afterwards,  under  the  name 
of  Eagle  Hotel,  and,  like  the  hostelries  or  taverns  of  its 
day,  was  a  news-room  for  town  gossip,  the  scene  of  many 
political,  military,  and  social  occasions,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  some  measure  the  resort  of  card-players  within 
closed  doors,  while  the  toddy-stick  in  summer  was  seldom 
idle  and  the  flip4ron  in  winter  was  always  ready  on  the 
hearth. 

But  in  the  locality  of  its  old  site  a  day  for  change  had 
come.  The  old  tavern  on  the  side  of  the  hill  between 
Green  and  Wood  lanes,  with  its  surroundings,  was  gone, 
and  the  passer  along  Main  Street  looked  instead  upon 
the  new  brick  (Unitarian)  Church,  completed  in  18 19, 
and  upon  the  new,  handsome  brick  residence  fronting 
towards  Main  Street  and  running  through  from  the  laid- 
out  and  graded  Green  Street  to  the  Wood  Street  of  the 
present  day. 

Maech  I,  1902. 
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LXXI 

Monument  Square  (concluded) 

Dr.  Henry  Lyon — John  Stowdl. 


I  HAVE  before  referred  to  the  building  of  the  house 
on  the  north  side  of  Monument  Square,  by  Dr.  Luther 

V.  Bell,  and  his  residence  there  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  February  ii,  1862;  and  of  its  purchase  soon 
after  by  Dr.  Henry  Lyon,  who  made  it  his  home  until 
his  death,  May  13,  190a 

Doctor  Lyon  was  bom  December  16,  18 14,  in  Need- 
ham  (Lower  Falls),  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  and  graduated  in  the  dass  of 
1835.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  came  to  Charlestown  to 
take  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  school  of  Dr. 
V^Uiam  J.  Walker.  He  soon  became  a  favorite  of  his 
instructor,  and  made  many  acquaintances  which  attached 
him  to  social  life  in  Charlestown ;  and  this  without  doubt, 
after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  induced  him  to  com- 
mence the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  locality.  He 
had  made  an  impression  upon  the  commimity  favorable 
to  success,  and  soon  had  a  profitable  practice  as  the 
advisor  of  many  families  and  friends.  He  continued  his 
practice  here  until  1850,  when  his  decision  to  give  it  up 
was  the  cause  of  much  regret  and  sorrow  to  his  patients, 
who  had  learned  to  confide  in  his  judgment  and  skill. 
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He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Abram  R. 
Thompson,  a  sister  to  the  wife  of  the  popular  Dr.  J. 
Steams  Hurd,  and  his  relations  with  the  medical 
fraternity  generally  were  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  Some 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and  of  Doctor 
Hurdy  Mrs.  Hurd  became  his  second  wife. 

Doctor  Lyon  was  indebted  for  his  opportimities  of 
education,  his  college  course  especially,  to  his  uncle, 
John  Wade  Damon,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  spoken 
as  a  man  of  wealth  doing  business  in  Havana,  Cuba;  and 
he  had  much  to  do,  even  while  practising  his  profession, 
in  looking  after  Mr.  Damon's  affairs  in  Boston,  and  in 
making  frequent  visits  to  Havana.  This  doubtless  led 
him  to  the  decision  to  give  up  his  profession  to  enter 
into  a  business  akin  to  that  of  his  uncle,  which  would 
require  his  whole  time. 

In  185 1  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Addison  Gage 
and  Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  purchasing  the  interest  of  Jacob 
Hittinger  in  a  then  existing  copartnership,  and  continued 
in  this  business  until  1859,  when  the  copartnership  was 
dissolved. 

Doctor  Lyon  was  a  man  of  fine  education ;  unpreten- 
tious, and  highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen,  neighbor,  and 
friend.  He  was  a  thoughtful  but  not  an  ambitious  man. 
His  mind  was  not  easily  unbalanced  by  first  reports  or 
sensational  statements  of  success  or  failure  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  he  chose  to  run  along  in  a  quiet,  comfortable 
way  rather  than  to  trust  himself  to  the  current  of  popular 
activity  and  excitement.  He  was  a  cheerful  and  ready 
giver  in  every  good  cause,  but  he  preferred  to  be  a 
follower  rather  than  a  leader,  to  encourage  rather  than 
direct 
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He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Harvard 
Church  and  was  always  deeply  interested  m  its  welfare. 
He  represented  Charlestown  in  the  Lq;islatiire  in  1881, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  School  Board  for 
several  terms,  serving  as  its  president  for  one  year.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  having  held  the 
office  for  twenty  years.  He  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1863. 

Doctor  Lyon's  home  was  a  noted  place  for  its  hos- 
pitality, and  the  friends  of  the  family  were  numerous. 
He  had  entertained  many  distinguished  guests,  especially 
among  naval  officers,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  was  ex- 
tensive. Three  of  his  daughters  were  the  wives  of  naval 
officers — Elizabeth,  of  Captain  Thomas  L.  Swan ;  Mar- 
garet, of  Captain  Oliver  A.  Batcheller;  and  Sallie,  of 
Paymaster  Frank  H.  Swan.  His  son  is  Captain  Henry 
W.  Lyon,  now  in  command  of  the  battleship  Ofyff^ia^ 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  His  other  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Forster,  whose  sudden 
death  was  such  a  shock  and  grief  to  his  host  of  friends 
in  Charlestown,  his  native  town. 

During  the  Civil  War  Doctor  Lyon  made  a  voyage  to 
Cuba  as  confidential  secretary  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Admiral  James  Alden,  with  General  W.  T.  Sherman  on 
board.  The  latter,  on  his  visit  to  Boston,  testified  his 
esteem  for  his  shipmate  and  friend  by  a  call  at  Doctor 
Lyon's  house,  which  occasion,  the  writer  remembers,  was 
made  an  unusually  enjoyable  one  for  many  friends. 

The  doctor  lived  to  be  an  aged  man  —  eighty-six 
years ;  but  he  kept  up  his  cheerfulness  to  the  end,  which 
came  in  a  manner  such  as,  we  think,  he  would  have 
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desired — going  to  sleep  in  his  bed  at  night  after 
about,  as  usual,  during  the  day,  never  to  awaken  in  this 
world. 

Another  resident  of  Monument  Square,  of  marked 
character,  was  Mr.  John  Stowell,  who  died  at  his  beautiful 
summer  residence  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Cape  Ann,  August  26, 
1899.  Mr.  Stowell  was  bom  in  Boston,  February  7, 
1822.  He  came  to  Charlestown  when  a  child  and 
remakied  here  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  school-days  were 
passed  here,  and  his  early  business  career  was  commenced 
with  Samuel  Kidder  &  Co.,  in  the  Washington  Hall 
building;  No.  46  Main  Street,  which  is  now  held  by  his 
heirs  who  continue  the  business  in  which  for  a  life-time 
he  was  engaged  on  that  spot.  Mr.  Stowell  was  a  very 
intelligent  and  ingenious  man,  of  much  inventive  thought 
and  mechanical  ability,  and,  besides  the  successful  man- 
agement of  his  regular  business,  he  found  time  in  his 
little  workshops  at  the  store  and  at  his  residence  to  work 
out  many  intricate  problems  and  produce  many  valuable 
models,  some  of  which  were  the  bases  for  what  have 
become  very  useful  appliances  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  present  age.  Many  things  for  his  own 
amusement  and  use  were  also  produced,  among  them  a 
telescope  of  fine  finish  and  power,  made  wholly  by  his 
own  hands.  He  aimed  at  perfection  in  what  he  under- 
took ;  even  the  smallest  matter  in  mechanical  art  must 
be  complete  and  finished,  for  his  use. 

Mr.  Stowell  was  a  good  friend,  but  he  must  have 
confidence  in  one's  sincerity,  for  he  had  no  patience 
with  sham  in  any  form.  He  was  an  honest  man  to  him- 
self and  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men ;  a  man  of 
benevolent  impulses,  who  did  much  to  aid  others ; — but 
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in  this  respect  he  acted  opoo  the  rule  that  it  is  best  for 
the  right  hand  not  to  know  what  the  left  is  doing. 

Mr.  Stowdl's  wife  was  Efaaherh  Honhoo,  who  for 
some  time  previous  to  her  marriage  had  been  the  hi^biy 
prized  assistant  teacher  in  the  Windirop  Grammar  Sdiool 
in  Charlestown,  Her  sisters  were  veiy  soocessfol 
teachers  in  pnblic  sdiools  in  Boston.  Reference  has 
been  made  before  to  the  early  death  of  their  onty 
brother  while  a  pqril  of  the  Windirop  School,  —  a 
precodous  youths  he  and  Starr  King  being  often  pointed 
out  by  their  teadser,  Joshua  Bates,  as  boys  of  wonderful 
promise. 

Masch  8,  1902. 
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LXXII 

Beautiful  Gardens 

Samud    R.    Johmon  —  Joseph    Newell  —  The    Townspeople 
Enjoyed  the   Cultivation  of  FniitB  and  Flowers. 


THE  estate  of  Samuel  R.  Johnson  was  on  Main 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  what  b  now  Johnson 
Avenue.  The  house  was  an  oblong  square,  front- 
ing on  a  garden,  like  most  of  the  residential  houses  of 
its  day  all  along  Main  Street 

The  whole  place  b  changed  now,  the  land  being 
covered  with  buildings  fronting  on  the  street  with  stores 
under  them.  Special  attention  is  called  to  this  estate 
on  account  of  the  garden,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
and  best-cared-for  in  the  town.  Fruit  and  flowers, 
under  the  careful  cultivation  and  training  of  Mr.  Johnson 
and  his  wife,  grew  here  luxuriantly,  and  outside  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  in  it,  the  garden  was  referred  to  as  a 
place  of  interest  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  pear-trees 
are  still  standing  in  the  yards  of  several  of  the  present 
tenements  in  the  rear,  and  can  be  seen  by  looking  over 
the  fences  on  Johnson  Avenue. 

Before  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston  was  demolished 
to  make  room  for  the  present  Tremont  Building,  and 
just  previous  to  its  closing,  a  banquet  was  held  there 
especially  to  recall  what  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the 
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hotd  when  it  was  built  Tlie  mcDU  or  bill-of-lare  used 
on  that  occasion  had  been  preserved  and  was  shown  to 
the  company  assembled.  At  its  foot  was  this  note: 
«  The  fruit  used  to-night  b  from  the  gardens  of  Nathan 
Bridge  and  Samuel  R,  Johnson,  of  Charlestown."  This 
is  an  indication  of  their  standing  among  the  noted 
gardens  of  the  day.  They  surely  were  up  to  date  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  desirable 
fruits  of  their  time. 

The  writer  remembers  another  small  garden  in  the 
rear  of  an  estate  on  Main  Street,  belonging  to  Joseph 
Newdl,  —  the  brick  house  now  standing  on  the  southerly 
comer  of  Main  Street  and  Union  Court  In  the  small 
area  at  the  rear  of  that  house  could  be  seen  espalier 
peach  and  pear  trees  and  treUised  grape-vines,  which 
were  tended  with  the  greatest  care  and  cultivated  and 
pruned  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  the  result  of  the 
pleasant  occupation  of  Mr.  Newell  before  and  after  the 
business  hours  of  the  day. 

These  gardens,  it  is  true,  were  not  common  examples 
of  the  condition  of  the  vacant  land  around  and  in  the 
rear  of  Charlestown's  houses,  but  nevertheless  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits,  especially  grapes,  was 
very  general  all  over  the  town.  In  that  day  it  was  not 
in  the  thought  of  the  thrifty  dwellers  on  the  peninsula 
to  erect  some  sort  of  cheap  shanty  on  any  surplus  land 
about  their  residences  for  any  purpose  that  would  bring 
in  an  imcertain  rent ;  —  the  profit  they  looked  for  was 
pleasant  occupation  and  interesting  study  in  odd  hours, 
in  the  care  of  their  little  gardens  and  in  watching  the 
growth  of  plants. 
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Mr.  Samuel  R.  Johnson's  business  was  that  of  stone- 
cuttmg,  and  it  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  prom- 
inent builders  of  his  day.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  these,  Josiah  Bemis,  a  Charlestown  resident  who, 
with  Mr.  Stearns,  of  Watertown,  had  built  many  of  the 
public  buildings  of  that  time.  Later  in  his  life  Mr.  Johnson 
was  superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  Granite  Railway 
Company,  in  Quincy,  succeeding  Mr.  Gridley  Bryant,  a 
man  famed  for  his  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  persever- 
ance, an  expert  in  large  building  operations.  He  was 
the  father  of  Gridley  Bryant,  the  noted  architect  of 
Boston  whose  youth  was  passed  largely  in  the  office  of 
Alexander  Parris,  the  United  States  architect  in  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the  recollection  of  which  fact, 
as  he  many  times  told  the  writer,  was  a  source  of  real 
enjoyment  to  him. 

Samuel  R.  Johnson,  the  civil-engineer  referred  to  in 
another  article  as  one  of  the  students  in  Samuel  N. 
Felton's  office  and  engineer  at  one  time  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  was  the  son  of  the  Johnson  whose 
residence  and  garden  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
He  also  lived  in  Charlestown  for  some  years  after  his 
father's  death,  and  made  the  changes  in  the  estate  that 
we  have  referred  to,  interest  in  the  garden  having  died 
out  with  the  heads  of  the  family. 

A  little  way  south  of  the  Johnson  estate,  on  Main 
Street,  opposite  to  Wood  Street,  can  still  be  seen  the 
entrance  to  **  Lynde's  yard,"  where  Nathan  Lynde,  like 
the  Frothinghams  farther  up  the  street,  carried  on  an 
extensive  and  successful  business  in  the  manu&urture  of 
carriages  of  every  description.    The  premises  extended 
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around  from  Main  Street  to  Austin  Street,  and  were 
covered  with  shops  properly  fitted  up  for  every  branch 
of  the  trade.  Mr.  Lynde  was  a  sdf-reliant  and  very 
enterprising  man,  whose  business  here  afforded  employ- 
ment for  many  years  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics, 
apprentices,  and  journeymen,  who  as  a  rule  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  work,  and  shared  with 
their  employer  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  good  name  and 
reputation  of  the  establishment  and  its  product 

Makch  15,  1902. 
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LXXIII 

High  Street  Residences 

Whipple  —  Paul   \rillard  —  Cilvin    C.    Sampmi — 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

THE  double  house  standing  back  from  the  street 
on  the  lot  of  land  that  makes  the  comer  of  High 
and  School  streets  was  built  about  1808  by 
Samuel  G.  Sargent  and  John  Hills  as  residences  for 
themselves.  They  purchased  the  land  of  Oliver  Holden, 
divided  it,  laid  out  little  gardens  around  the  houses,  and 
built  two  small  stables  in  the  rear,  doubtless  to  shelter  a 
horse  and  a  cow,  which  it  was  the  pride  of  families  of 
that  day  to  number  among  their  possessions.  In  the 
original  plan  of  the  houses  they  were  connected  by  a 
doorway  in  the  upper  story,  and  as  neighbors  and  friends 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  fear  at  that  date  of  too  great 
intimacy.  The  writer  remembers  listening  to  a  lady 
friend  who  told  him  that,  when  a  child,  soon  after  these 
houses  were  built,  she  was  taken  with  the  other  scholars 
in  Miss  Hill's  school,  kept  in  the  little  building  on 
School  Street,  just  off  High  Street,  to  visit,  by  permission 
of  the  owners,  these  newly  erected  and  wonderful  houses, 
the  visit,  as  she  said,  a  reward  to  the  scholars  for  an 
afternoon's  specially  good  behavior. 

We  are  unable  to  state  how  long  the  builders  of  the 
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houses  lived  in  them ;  but,  we  thinky  it  was  not  many 
years  before  reverses  occasioned  a  sale.  Nor  can  we 
say  who  occupied  them  afterwards^  until  about  1830^ 
when  they  were  purchased,  the  side  nearest  to  School 
Street  by  Captain  Benjamin  Whipple,  the  other  by  Paul 
WiUard 

Captain  Whipple  was  a  prominent  man  in  public  life, 
serving  several  terms  in  the  L^;islature,  and  in  almost 
every  capacity  in  the  town  government, — at  one  time 
being  the  head  of  the  fire  department  and  for  some 
years  a  popular  commander  of  the  old  Charlestown 
Light  Infantry.  In  his  earlier  life  he  was,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  another  place,  a  partner  with  Edward 
Adams  (Whipple  &  Adams),  cordage^nanufacturers,  at 
Morton's  Pomt.  For  some  years  before  he  left  Charles- 
town  he  was  an  inspector  in  the  Boston  Custom  House. 

Paul  Willard,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1817, 
was  a  lawyer  who  came  here  from  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  always  much  interested  in  politics  and 
was  at  one  time  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 
He  always  kept  up  the  practice  of  law,  but,  for  a  while 
after  the  establishment  of  the  old  Charlestown  Bank,  he 
filled  the  office  of  cashier,  and  he  was  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  1847. 

His  son,  Pkul  (junior),  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
celebration  after  the  town  became  a  city,  was  the  poet 
when  Starr  King  was  the  orator,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1858.  The  elder  daughter 
of  Mr.  Willard,  senior,  was  the  wife  of  Arthur  W.  Austin ; 
and  the  younger,  of  the  late  James  E  Greenleaf,  whose 
widow  still  lives  in  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Green 
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and  High  streets,  their  home  for  many  years.  Miss 
Greenleafy  the  artist,  and  her  sister  are  with  their 
mother. 

The  son,  the  late  Robert  E.  Greenleaf ,  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Collqne  in  1877,  and  for  two  years  was 
assistant  professor  at  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Cambridge. 
Then  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  early  death,  March  7,  1900,  was  fast  growing  into 
prominence  in  the  medical  profession  in  the  dty  of 
Boston. 

Captain  Whipple  sold  his  estate  to  Calvin  C.  Sampson, 
in  1847,  ^^^  so™^  years  later  the  \(^Ilard  house  was 
sold  to  Charles  R.  Gassett,  and  by  him  to  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly.  The  Sampsons  resided  here  for  forty-one 
years,  until  1889,  when  they  also  sold  their  estate  to 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  whose  heirs  are  now  the  owners  of 
both  houses. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Sampson  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
furniture-business  in  Boston  and  New  Orleans,  and  was 
always  a  successful  man.  He  was  bom  in  Marshfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  18 12,  and  died,  in  the  same  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  while  on  a  visit  there  in  August,  1868. 
Both  Mr.  Sampson  and  his  wife  were  descendants  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Pi^;rims.  Mrs.  Sampson's  ancestor 
was  John  Alden,  who  came  over  in  the  Mqyjlaweroa  her 
first  voyage;  and  Henry  Sampson,  who  came  on  her 
second  voyage,  was  the  ancestor  in  a  direct  line  of  Mr. 
Calvin  C.  Sampson. 

Mr.  Sampson's  busmess  was  such  as  to  require  his 
absence  from  Charlestown  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
but  he  was  always  interested  in  the  town's  wel&re,  and. 
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with  his  &ixuly,  as  for  as  possible,  joined  heartily  in  its 
a£Eairs.  The  Harvard.  Churdi  was  their  religious  home^ 
and  the  family  were  always  represented  there  by  a  well- 
filled  pew.  Mr.  Sampson  was  especially  interested  in 
education,  and  was  very  desirious  that  his  children  should 
have  all  the  advantages  of  proper  training  and  instruc- 
tion. Two  of  his  five  boys  were  graduates  of  Harvard ; 
another,  of  Amherst  CoU^^ ;  and  one^  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Mr.  Sampson  served  on  the  school  committee  of 
Charlestown  for  several  years.  He  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  library  and  was  among  the  earliest 
and  most  liberal  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund  required 
by  the  dty  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  current 
expenses  of  such  an  institution.  He  was  a  friend  to 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  his  name  and  that  of  his 
wife  appear  among  its  earliest  life-members.  Indeed, 
his  response  to  appeals  for  the  benefit  of  all  good  causes 
was  uniformly  ready  and  cheering.  He  was  <m  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank  for  several 
years,  until  the  Civil  War,  which  so  jeopardized  his  large 
property  in  New  Orleans  that  all  his  time,  thought,  and 
energy  were  requisite  for  its  protection ;  and  although 
he  was  comparatively  successful  in  its  preservati<m  it 
wore  upon  his  health  and  doubtless  shortened  his  life. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  life-story  and  fome  as  a  poet 
are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  fully  made  matters 
of  record  that  we  hardly  dare  to  do  more  than  simply 
refer  to  him.  The  beautiful  monument  standing  in  the 
Back  Bay  Fenway,  with  the  account  of  its  erection  by 
his  many  friends  and  of  the  public  estimation  in  which 
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he  was  held  at  the  time,  will  immortalize  his  name,  while 
his  more  beautiful  inspiration  as  it  was  given  to  us  by  his 
pen  will  perhaps  be  more  enduring  still. 

O'Reilly  never  occupied  either  of  these  houses  we 
have  described.  They  were  purchased  by  him  for  invest- 
ment. But  we  are  glad  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Charles- 
town  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  on  August  10, 
1890.  His  wife  was  a  Charlestown  girl,  sister  to  James 
S.  and  John  R.  Murphy,  and  his  residence  was  in  Win- 
throp  Street.  He  will  be  remembered  here  for  his 
remarkable  personal  attractiveness  and  bearing  as  well 
as  for  his  genius  and  ability. 

March  22,  1902. 
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LXXIV 


High  Street  Sixty  Years  Ago 

My  Boyhood  Home — The  Neighbor! — Thomas  B.  Hanif 
The  B]m  Street  Newt^Room* 


ON  the  easterly  comer  of  School  and  High  streets 
stood  a  rather  attractive  house,  the  side  ¥ral]s  of 
brick,  and  the  front  —  on  High  Street,  looking 
toward  the  west  —  of  wood,  sheathed,  and  always  bright 
with  white  paint.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  estate 
was  a  garden  of  very  considerable  size,  where  fruit  and 
flowers  were  cultivated  and  mudi  enjoyed  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house. 

This  was  the  home  of  the  writer  in  his  childhood  and 
youth.  It  was  purchased  by  his  father,  William  Sawyer, 
of  Ichid  Smith,  its  builder,  in  1827,  very  soon  after  its 
completion,  and  here  was  the  home  of  the  family  until 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Susannah  Sawyer,  in  1885,  when 
she  was  ninety-five  years  old.  His  father  died  May  i, 
1830.  After  his  mother's  death,  the  estate  was  sold  to 
the  late  Francis  B.  Austin,  and  the  house  was  taken 
down,  its  proportions  not  being  such  as  could  be  worked 
profitably  into  an  apartment  block,  covering  the  whole 
land,  which  he  contemjdated  erecting.  And  so  it 
turned  out  that  in  its  whole  life-time  of  fifty-eight 
years  this  finely  located  and  substantially  built  residence 
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was  occupied  by  only  one  family,  certainly  an  unusual 
occurrence.  Herei  during  all  that  period  of  time,  they 
lived  quietly,  comfortably,  hapjnly ;  the  good  God  smiling 
upon  them,  blessing  them  with  contentment  and  gratitude, 
and  fitting  them  for  the  discipline  of  grief  and  bereave- 
ment which  sooner  or  later  comes  to  all.  Here  two  of 
my  sisters,  Mrs.  David  S.  Messinger,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Abram  P.  Prichard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  were  married,  and  here  my  parents 
and  two  of  my  sisters  died.  This  old  home  I  —  it  is  fixed 
in  my  memory,  stamped  upon  my  heart;  and  it  all 
remains  with  me  as  it  was,  a  constant  reminder  of  my 
obligations  for  its  good  influence  upon  my  character,  a 
constant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  life's 
blessings. 

When  the  fomily  removed  from  Thompson  Street  to 
this  new  home,  the  lookout  from  the  garden  fence  was 
over  what  was  known  as  the  Odin  pasture,  which  extended 
to  Elm  Street  and  was  bounded  by  High  Street  on  the 
west  and  Summer  Street  on  the  east,  with  not  a  building 
on  its  lines  on  either  of  these  streets.  But  not  long 
after  this  time  the  pasture  was  laid  out  into  lots  and 
sold. 

The  brick  house  on  High  Street,  now  the  residence  of 
our  good  friend  and  f ellow-dtizen,  George  W.  Berry,  was 
built  by  a  nephew  of  Edward  Adams  and  very  soon 
afterwards  conveyed  to  his  uncle  for  his  family  residence. 
The  next  house  to  it,  of  wood,  was  erected  for  Captain 
William  Henry,  whose  home  it  was  for  a  very  long 
period.  It  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  apart- 
ment houses  erected  by  Mr.  Berry.  The  comer  lot  on 
High  and  Elm  streets  was  purchased  by  James  B. 
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Tamplin,  and  the  buQdiiig  now  there,  in  which  for  so 
long  a  tune  was  the  grocery-store  of  John  P.  Currier, 
was  put  up  and  occupied  for  a  while  by  Tamplin.  On 
Elm  Street,  comer  of  Summer,  Edward  Nichols  made  a 
home  for  his  fiunily,  and  on  Summer  Street  two  wooden 
buildings  were  erected  for  William  Raymond  and  Captain 
Bumham. 

The  whole  area  of  the  Odin  pasture  was  thus  in  a 
short  time  covered  with  buildings.  With  a  boy's  eyes 
the  writer  watched  the  process  of  their  construction, 
from  the  digging  of  the  cellars  to  the  capfnng  out  of  the 
chimneys,  from  the  setting  of  partitions  to  the  last  rub- 
bing down  of  the  inside  finish,  and  in  memory  it  all 
comes  back  to  him  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  Yes ; 
and  he  can  just  as  easily  brush  them  aU  away,  and  in 
memory  reinstate  the  old  pasture  with  the  rail-fence 
around  it,  a  playground  for  children  and  the  scene  of 
many  foot-ball  contests  by  boys  of  an  older  growth  on 
Thanksgiving  and  Fast  days  and  other  holidays.  The 
outlook  from  the  garden  fence  could  have  been  extended 
for  a  long  distance  over  the  other  side  of  Elm  Street,  for 
there  were  no  buildings  there,  nothing  but  pastureJand 
where  the  cows  were  feeding  and  the  frogs  singing.  All 
this,  however,  has  been  referred  to  in  another  paper,  and 
it  will  be  best  not  to  stray  too  far  away  from  the  subject 
of  the  present  writing — the  home  of  my  boyhood  aiul 
its  immediate  neighborhood. 

And  what  a  pleasant  neighborhood  it  was  at  this  early 
date,  and  for  years  afterwards  I  An  old^udiioned  brick 
house  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
residence  of  the  late  Thaddeus  Richardson  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  John  Johnson.    The  wooden  buildiog 
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still  standing  on  the  corner  of  High  and  School  streets 
had  a  laxge  garden  extending  for  quite  a  distance  along 
High  Street  and  half-way  down  towards  Main  Street,  and 
was  the  homestead-estate  of  John  M.  Fiske.  Johnson 
and  Fiske  were  prominent  men  of  their  time^  and  with 
their  &milies  were  our  first  neighbors.  Then  the  Adams, 
Henry,  Whipple,  WiUard,  and  Sampson  families  were 
added.  Then  the  Fiske  garden  on  High  Street  was 
covered  with  the  wooden  block  still  standing,  and  Andrew 
K.  Hunt,  Benjamin  Bruce,  Charles  B.  Fessenden,  and 
others,  were  the  occupants.  Indeed,  there  was  a  succes- 
sion of  good  people  and  agreeable  neighbors  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  during  fifty  years. 

In  1839,  soon  after  his  marriage,  the  writer  purchased 
the  Adams  house,  and  lived  there  until  185 1,  when  he 
sold  it  to  Francis  W.  Pearson  and  moved  to  his  new 
house.  No.  46  High  Street,  which  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  The  Pearsons,  before  moving  in, 
made  very  considerable  alterations  and  lived  here  several 
years,  and  then  removed  for  a  while  to  Baltimore,  at 
which  time  it  was  conveyed  to  Thomas  B.  Harris,  a 
worthy  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  Charlestown 
&milies,  his  ancestors  running  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  the  settlement  in  1 630.  Mr.  Harris  was  never  married. 
He  made  his  home  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  P.  Currier, 
all  the  members  of  whose  family  looked  up  to  him  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  love.  He  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen  and  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  before 
and  after  annexation,  until  his  death,  September  27, 
1883,  when  he  was  one  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sioners of  the  dty  of  Boston.  He  was  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  i870-*72,  and  was  an  alderman  in  both  cities. 
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He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  uprightness  of  character 
and  firmness  of  judgment,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
First  Universalist  Society  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him,  and  was  a  true  son  of  Charlestown  and  its  institu- 
tions, many  of  which  he  remembered  by  bequests  in  his 
wilL  To  the  church,  for  its  worthy  poor,  he  gave  ^2000 ; 
to  the  Public  Library,  ^1000;  to  the  Windiester  Home, 
^500 ;  to  Howard  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  ^500 ;  and  to 
Henry  Price  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  ^soa  A  fine 
portrait  of  Mr.  Harris  hangs  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  a 
memorial  of  trusted  friendship  and  sound  character,  and 
certainly  an  excellent  personal  illustration  of  the  motto 
of  the  order — Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth. 

This  paper  ought  not  to  be  dosed,  perhaps,  without 
some  reference  to  the  small  building  adjoining  the  store 
on  Elm  Street,  at  times  in  the  past  used  for  an  engine- 
house,  a  primary  school-room,  and  a  news-room.  The 
news-room,  during  the  'fifties,  was  the  early  evening 
resort  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  residing  on  the  hill, 
and  of  many  others  who  were  willing  to  climb  it  for  a 
share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  place.  Here  the  news  of 
the  day  as  it  had  been  received  by  each  individual  was 
related  for  the  general  benefit,  and  modified,  after  dis- 
cussion, by  the  general  judgment.  Here  the  latest  story 
was  listened  to  and  its  quality  determined  by  an  outburst 
of  laughter  or  an  expressive  sneer.  Here  religion  and 
politics,  science  and  art,  enterprise  and  business,  labor 
and  capital,  abstinence  and  intemperance,  character  and 
reputation,  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  so  satisfactorily  settled  as  in  no  wise  to  interfere 
with  good  appetite  or  sound  slumber.  Here  candidates 
for  office  were  suggested,  their  qualifications  measured 
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and  weighed,  and  their  election  hindered  or  helped  to 
suit  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  little  news-room  was  a 
kind  of  power-house  to  keep  everything  gdng  properly 
and  to  regulate  the  preliminaries  of  all  public  action ;  a 
place  of  enjoyment,  as  all  such  places  of  general  gossip 
seem  to  be. 

Many,  most,  of  the  members  of  the  association  have 
passed  away,  but  there  are  doubtless  some  left,  who,  if 
they  happen  to  see  what  we  have  written,  will  live  over 
hours  of  enjoyable  companionship  with  old  friends  and 
call  back  pleasant  memories  of  the  little  Elm  Street 
news-room. 

March  29,  1902. 
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LXXV 

Other  Residents  of  High  Street  and 

Monument  Square 

Acdre  M  aTon  of  the  City  of  Chulettown. 


%  Y/E  have  given  some  account  of  many  of  the 

%A/    former  dwellers  along  High  Street  and  around 

Monument  Square,  and  of  their  residencesi  and 

there  are  others  whose  standing  in  the  community  was 

marked  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  wooden  house  on  the  southerly  comer  of  Elm 
and  High  streets  was  built  by  Benjamin  Bell,  about 
whom,  as  a  partner  with  Samuel  Kidder  &  Co.  in  the 
manufacture  of  tartaric  add,  we  said  something  in  a 
former  article.  This  house  was  his  place  of  residence, 
and  the  ell  of  the  building  was  for  many  years  his 
laboratory,  admission  to  which  was  not  allowed,  the 
formula  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid  being  a 
secret  of  much  value.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  thrifty,  honest 
man,  and  a  good  citizen.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Church,  but  he  was  known  in  the  town  to  be  a  free 
thinker  as  to  religious  subjects  and  creeds,  which  at  that 
time  was  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  good  church- 
members  as  a  very  dangerous  and  perhaps  criminal  state 
of  mind.    Not  much  but  wickedness  being  expected  from 
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unbelievers  of  that  kind,  the  sign,  "No  Admittance," 
over  the  doorway  of  the  laboratoiy,  was  proof  positive 
that  something  was  wrong  there.  The  writer  remem- 
bers an  excellent  and  kind-hearted  washerwoman,  whose 
presence  once  a  week  in  his  mother's  kitdien  was  always 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  children,  who  on  her  way 
thither  invariably  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  as  she  passed  by  the  Bell  house,  justifying  herself 
with  the  remark  that  **  nobody  could  tell  what  such  a 
person  might  do  to  you  if  he  could  once  get  you  inside 
his  door." 

The  Bell  house  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Hawkes 
Lincoln,  a  son-in-law  of  Father  Webb,  of  Cordis  Street, 
and  some  of  the  Lincoln  family  have  resided  there  ever 
since.  Henry  H.  Edes,  a  grandson,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  it  his  home  until  his  marriage  in  1896. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  in  Cambridge,  but  here  he  edited 
and  put  into  book-shape  Wyman's  "Genealogies,"  and 
wrote  and  arranged  the  chapter  on  Charlestown,  with 
its  illustrations  of  fac-similie  maps  and  pictures,  for 
the  Memorial  History  of  Boston.  To  his  credit,  also, 
must  be  set  down  the  excellent  History  of  Harvard 
Church,  and  his  veiy  active  interest  in  procuring  and 
placing  in  the  church  the  memorial  tablet  and  bust  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker. 

A  little  way  along  on  High  Street  —  in  one  of  a  block 
of  three  wooden  houses  built  in  1837  ^^^  occuiued  for 
a  time  by  Alfred  Skilton,  Heman  S.  Doane,  and  J.  W. 
MuUiken — is  now  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Gustavus  V.  Hall,  who  filled  so  successfully  for  many 
years  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
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whO|  as  an  expert  and  auctioneeri  had  much  to  do  with 
the  changes  and  sales  of  real  estate  in  the  town  and  dty. 
With  him  we  must  also  refer  to  his  gifted  and  musical 
family,  especially  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hall,  whose  able, 
generous,  and  willing  assistance  in  innumerable  enter- 
tainments  and  meetings  held  in  response  to  appeals  for 
help,  encouragement,  and  amusement  by  the  churches, 
Sunday-schools,  societies,  and  citizens  entitles  him  fairly 
and  fully  to  pleasant  and  thankful  remembrance. 

The  three  fine  houses  on  the  southerly,  or  High 
Street,  side  of  Monimient  Square,  between  Soley  Street 
and  Monument  Court,  were  built  by  James  Dana,  Francis 
Thompson,  and  Isaac  P.  T.  Edmands,  as  places  of  res- 
idence for  themselves.  They  all  were  natives  of 
Charlestown,  the  sons  of  prominent  men  in  an  earlier 
generation  of  Charlestown  citizens — Judge  Samuel 
Dana,  Honorable  Charles  Thompson,  and  Barnabas 
Edmands. 

James  Dana  was  bom  in  the  Kettell,  or  Adams,  house 
in  Chestnut  Street,  in  i8i  i.  His  father  lived  there  for 
some  years  and  then  removed  back  to  Groton,  whence 
he  had  come  to  Charlestown.  The  son,  after  graduating 
from  Harvard,  came  to  Charlestown  to  establish  himself 
in  the  practice  of  law.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  ten- 
dered the  position  of  commander  of  the  Charlestown  Light 
Infantry,  which  he  accepted,  and  thereupon  entered  with 
interest  into  military  matters.  This  was  the  stepping- 
stone  to  his  advancement  to  a  brigadier-generalship  in 
the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  General,  by  which  he  was  ever  after  addressed 
and  spoken  of.     After  many  years  of  practice  as  an 
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attorney  and  counsel<n'  at  law,  he  gave  up  his  profession 
on  account  of  deafness  and  entered  extensively  into  the 
business  of  brick-making.  He  was  also  quite  an  operator 
in  real-estate.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1857,  and  served  three  years.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  the  introduction  of  water  was  due.  He  was 
at  least  in  advance  of  any  other  in  zealous  e£Forts  to  per- 
fect plans,  ascertain  the  cost,  and  ui^  legislative  action, 
which  resulted  in  the  Mystic  system  of  water  works. 

Francis  Thompson  was  a  partner  with  his  father  and 
Luther  Lapham,  under  the  firm  title  of  Thompson  & 
Lapham,  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  always  a  success- 
ful concern.  He  entered  ambitiously  into  politics  and 
held  some  prominent  positions  in  public  life.  He  was 
an  alderman  both  before  and  after  annexation,  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  Water  Board,  and  one  of  the 
Water  Commissioners  of  Boston,  and  he  served  one  term 
as  senator  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  By  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Ruth  Stetson  Welch  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Welch  and  Stetson  femilies.  His 
daughters  are  the  wives  of  Captain  H.  G.  O.  Colby,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  Charles  E.  Cotting,  a 
leading  man  in  the  movement  and  management  of  real- 
estate  in  the  dty  proper.  Mr.  Thompson  died  suddenly 
at  his  residence  on  Monument  Square,  August  30, 1885. 

The  estates  of  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Frothingham, 
the  earliest  on  the  list  of  mayors  of  the  dty  of  Charles- 
town,  have  been  described  heretofore.  Several  other 
mayors  were  residents  of  Monument  Square.  Liverus 
Hull  and  William  H.  Kent  occupied  houses  in  the  block 
erected  by  a  builder  by  the  name  of  Small  at  the  comer 
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of  Concord  Street  Indeed,  this  locality  seems  to  have 
been  where  possible  incumbents  for  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  city  were  looked  for  and  found.  Phineas  J. 
Stone's  hcmae  was  on  Concord  Street,  at  its  junction 
with  the  square;  Horace  G.  Hutchins  and  Eugene  L. 
Norton  lived  on  Chestnut  Street,  a  very  little  way  from 
its  entrance^  opposite  the  steps  to  the  Monument 
grounds;  and  Charles  Robinson's  residenoe  was  on 
Wallace  Court.  The  writer,  whose  name  is  on  the  list 
of  mayon,  lived  at  46  High  Street,  a  few  hundred  feet 
ncxth  of  the  square ;  and  not  much  farther  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  on  Jackson  Street,  Jonathan  Stone,  the 
last  of  the  mayors,  had  his  domicile.  James  Adams, 
whose  name  completes  the  list,  lived  on  Washington 
Street,  comer  of  Union. 

The  adminstrations  of  Mr.  Hutchins  and  Phineas  J. 
Stone  covered  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  when  atten- 
tion to  enlistment  and  the  care  of  the  soldiers  took  up 
much  of  the  time.  Mr.  Kent  had  the  substitution  of  the 
new  City  Hall  for  the  old  Town  Hall  as  his  eq)ecial  charge 
and  improvement  Mr.  Hull,  besides  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  mayor,  was  busy  with  the  erection  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  was  prime  mover, 
and  of  the  Winchester  Home,  of  which  he  was  president 
Mr.  Robinson  was  an  efficient  mayor  while  he  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  valuable  and  successful  law^ractioe. 
Mr.  Norton  was  mayor  one  term  after  he  had  made  his 
mark  as  a  senator  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
a  leader  in  the  Republican  Party.  To  Mr.  Jonathan 
Stone,  who  himself  was  not  in  favor  of  annexation,  was 
left  the  duty  of  closing  up  the  affahrs  oi  the  city  of 
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Charlestown  and  of  merging  them  with  those  of  greater 
Boston  of  which  she  had  become  a  district.* 

Apul  It,  1902. 


•  Tkx  Mayors  of  Cbaulestown  : 

G.  Washington  Warren,  1S47,  *A  '49i  '50. 

Richard  Frothmgham,  1S51,  '52,  '53. 

James  Adams,  1854. 

Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  1855,  '56,  '57. 

James.  Dana,  1858,  '59,  '60. 

Hoiaoe  G.  Hutchlns,  1861. 

PUneas  J.  Stone,  1862,  '63, 64. 

Chailes  Robinson,  Jr^  1865,  '66. 

liTems  Hon,  1867,  '68. 

Eogene  L.  Norton,  1869. 

IfiniUam  H.  Kent,  1870,  '71. 

Jonatlian  Stone,  1872. 
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LXXVI 

Charlestown  Neck 

A  Buy  Pan  of  the  Old  Town  —  Bdbre  the  Deyi  of  Rafl- 
rawb — Atdiibtld  Bibcock — The  WTnuuit,  Horeyt,  John- 
toot,  Phqiptet,  and  T.aintont. 


I N  the  old  days  Charlestown  Neck  was  something  of  a 
I  business  place  and  many  of  the  residents  there  wexe 

among  the  most  thrifty  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  town.  Their  homes  would  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  locality  and  their  families  vied  with 
the  most  intelligent  and  ambitious  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  place.  Among  these  were  the  Wymans,  Hoveys» 
and  Johnsons.  The  Wyman  ancestry  dates  back  to 
1642,  although  they  soon  located  in  Woburn,  which  was 
originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  They  were  afterwards 
scattered  around  in  other  towns  in  Middlesex  County 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  returned  to  Charlestown, 
and  among  these  the  family  here  referred  to. 

Nehemiah  Wyman,  whose  homestead  was  the  house 
and  land  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Bunker  Hill 
streets, — the  lot  having  since  been  covered  with  a  brick 
block,  —  came  here,  I  think,  from  Medf ord,  Massachu- 
setts. His  father,  whose  Christian  name,  according 
to  Wyman's  ''Genealogies,"  was  also  Nehemiah,  lived 
in  Waltham,  but  the  son  had  resided  in  Bedford  and 
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Medford  before  coming  to  Charlestown.  His  sons  were 
men  of  note  in  the  town.  Colonel  Nehemiah,  junior,  was 
perhaps  most  widely  known  as  the  popular  commander 
of  the  old  Warren  Phalanx  in  its  days  of  eminent  pros- 
perity, and  William  was  an  able  and  well-known  figure 
of  the  past.  Three  of  his  daughters  were  the  wives  of 
Benjamin  Adams,  Honorable  Charles  Thompson,  and 
Archibald  Babcock.  Gerald  Wyman,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  1869,  a  son  of  William,  is  one  of 
the  leading  expert  accountants  and  auditors  of  to-day 
in  Boston. 

The  Hoveys — Solomon  and  Abijah — came  to  Charles- 
town  from  Boxford  or  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts.  The 
Solomon  Hovey  homestead  was  a  fine,  large  wooden 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  nearly  up  to 
Charles  Street.  Abijah  Hovey's  house  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  His  eldest  son,  Abijah  Wyman 
Hovey,  a  popular  young  man  in  the  town,  married  the 
daughter  of  Archibald  Babcock. 

Solomon  Hovey  was  a  tall,  dignified,  fine-looking  man. 
Mrs.  Hovey's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Johnson.  The 
personal  appearance  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
was  noticeable  and  attractive.  The  eldest  daughter  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  Doane,  jimior,  in  the  days  of  his 
activity  and  prosperity.  I  have  before  referred  to  him 
as  one  of  the  first  occupants  of  the  Harvard  Row  block. 
The  other  daughters  were  wives  of  Putnam  Skilton,  of 
Union  Street,  and  Richard  Saville,  of  Chelsea.  The 
eldest  son,  Solomon,  junior,  was  for  some  years  of  the 
firm  of  Stover  &  Hovey,  tanners,  and  afterwards,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  great  Boston  fire,  president  of  the 
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Mechanics  Insuxance  Co^  of  BostoiL  James,  another 
son,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  CoUq^e,  was  a  teacher,  for 
many  years  the  popular  master  of  the  Phillips  School, 
in  Boston.  Josefdi  F.  was  widely  known  as  the  head  of 
Hovey  ft  Fenno's  uisurance^igency,  in  Boston.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Frothingham.  We  have  spoken  of 
him  before,  in  connection  with  the  Frothingham  family. 

Solomon  Hovey,  senior,  was  very  early  a  believer  in 
the  value  of  the  Mystic  shore  between  Chelsea  and 
Maiden  bridges  for  business  purposes,  and  from  time  to 
time  was  a  purchaser  of  lots  of  land  there,  but  he  lived 
hardly  long  enough  to  see  even  the  bq;inning  of  its 
development 

The  large  brick  building  No.  465  Main  Street,  still 
standings  but  put  to  a  very  di£Ferent  use  from  that  of  its 
earlier  days,  was  built  by  Jotham  Johnson  and  was  his 
home  for  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1845.  His  wife 
was  Susan  Tufts.  His  son,  Charles  Barkdey  Johnson, 
was  a  partner  in  the  old  firm  of  E.  A.  &  W.  Winchester 
ft  Co.,  extensive  soap  and  candle  manufacturers  and 
packers  and  dealers  in  provisions.  George,  the  second 
son,  was  a  grocer  and  West  India  goods  dealer  in  the 
stone  building  on  Main  Street,  and  afterwards  a  lumber- 
merchant  at  the  Neck.  Jotham,  junior,  kept  a  store 
on  Chelsea  Street  for  a  long  period.  Other  sons  were 
lumber-dealers  in  town. 

Jotham  Johnson  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  elected  July  27,  1825,  and 
continued  to  October,  1845,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Church, 
as  was  also  Nehemiah  Wyman,  junior.    The  Hoveys 
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were  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  First  Church. 
The  WymanSy  Hoveys,  and  Johnsons  were  all  dealers  in 
cattle  and  provisions.  They  carried  on  an  active  busi- 
ness on  the  margin  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers^  in 
the  slaughter  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep  for  retail  dealing 
in  summer,  and  in  beef  and  pork  packing  for  shipment 
in  the  winter. 

The  building  up  of  the  business  in  this  locality  very 
likely  induced  Oliver  Brown  to  establish  his  neatsf  oot-oil 
manufactory  in  the  rear  of  his  house  near  Frothingham 
Avenue,  and  Benjamin  Brown  to  establish  his  business 
of  cleansing  and  preparing  tripe,  and  so  forth,  farther  up 
on  Main  Street ;  and  perhaps  the  Tufts  tannery,  after- 
wards Stover  &  Hove/s,  on  Main  Street,  was  started 
here  where  green  hides  could  be  easily  obtained. 
Morocco^essing  was  an  important  industry  at  the 
Neck,  the  Meads,  James  Kimball,  and  Joseph  Phipps 
owning  land  for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
alewife  and  shad  fishing  at  the  locks  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal  was  made  profitable  and  helped  to  keep  the  cooper- 
shop  of  Jotham  Barry  going.  Nathan  Tufts  had  made 
a  mill-pond  by  the  side  of  Maiden  Bridge,  and  the  mills 
were  grinding,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  Here  also 
were  Magoun's  ship-yard  and  Absalom  Rand's  soap- 
manufactory  and  the  headquarters  of  Studle/s  hourly 
cpaches  to  and  from  Boston.  The  brewery,  established 
here  in  1821,  was  active  under  the  ownership  and  use 
of  Elias  Phinney  and  John  Kent,  although  but  a  small 
affair  in  comparison  with  the  wide^iwake  and  enterprising 
Van  Nostrand  management  of  to-day.  Archibald  Bab- 
cock's  store  was  a  busy  place,  and  there  were  other  stores 
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where  a  good  deal  was  gdng  on.  In  Nathanid  Lamaon's 
blacksmith-shop  the  sledge  was  incessantly  swinging,  and 
the  neighborhood  was  enlivened  by  the  ring  and  music 
of  the  hammers  on  the  anvil.  The  coming  and  going 
of  the  boats  over  the  Middlesex  Canal,  through  the  locks, 
to  their  landing-places  near  the  Old  Mills  at  the  foot  of 
Mill  Street,  and  the  activity  in  the  mills  where  Hamilton 
Davidson  was  grinding  up  com  and  Samuel  Cutter  was 
sawing  up  mahogany  and  other  timber — these  added  to 
the  activity  of  the  district ;  and  altogether,  as  we  said  at 
the  outset,  Charlestown  Neck  was  rather  a  busy  place. 

Archibald  Babcock  came  to  Chariestown  from  Mans- 
field, Connecticut,  about  181 5.  He  located  at  the  Neck 
and  lived  there  until  his  death,  August  19,  1862.  He 
built  a  fine  residence  and  store  for  himself  on  the  main 
road,  not  far  from  Alford  Street.  These  buildings  were 
purchased  by  the  Middlesex  Railroad  Company  and 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  stables  and  car-sheds. 
The  Elevated  Railway  Terminal  now  covers  the  ground, 
and  all  traces  of  the  Babcock  estate  are  obliterated. 
Mr.  Babcock  was  an  enterprising  business  man  and 
the  store  referred  to  was  a  lively  place  for  many  years. 
He  was  something  of  an  operator  in  real-estate,  and  had, 
I  think,  more  or  less  connection  with  the  old  tavern 
which  was  on  the  site  of  the  park  at  Sullivan  Square 
and  which  was  the  putting-up  place  of  the  drivers  of 
the  baggage-wagons  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
in  which  the  product  of  the  &irms  of  those  States  was 
brought  to  Boston  before  the  days  of  railroads.  He 
was  a  public-spirited  man  and  will  be  remembered  by  a 
bequest  in  his  will  of  $3000,  the  income  to  be  expended 
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annually  for  music  or  open-air  concerts  at  the  Neck  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  Charlestown. 

The  Fhipps  family  is  an  old  one  in  the  town,  and 
much  of  interest  might  be  written  about  it.  The  name 
appears  in  several  instances  among  the  founders  and 
original  members  of  the  Harvard  Church,  and  Joseph 
Fhipps,  junior,  who  lived  well  up  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street,  was  one  of  its  first  deacons. 

Benjamin  Fhipps,  whose  residence  was  in  Eden  Street 
and  his  place  of  business  near  to  it  on  Main  Street,  was 
also  a  constant  attendant  at  that  church.  His  family, 
after  his  death,  April  7,  1 878,  continued  to  live  in  their 
old  home  until  recently,  and  still  keep  up  their  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  old  church.  Mr.  Fhipps  held  many  offices 
under  the  old  town  government,  and  for  the  three  years 
diuing  which  the  writer  filled  the  office  of  mayor  he  was 
an  alderman  of  the  city.  It  is  a  pleasiux  to  bear  witness 
to  his  ability  and  f aithf uhiess.  Prudence,  good  j  udgment, 
and  excellence  of  spirit  were  always  assured  in  his  action, 
and  he  commanded  the  respectful  consideration  and 
courtesy  of  his  associates  by  his  own  uniform  remem- 
brance of  the  value  of  these  qualities.  Mr.  Fhipps  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  for  twelve  years. 
His  daughters  have  been  interested  in  many  charitable 
and  other  associations. 

His  son,  Benjamin  Fhipps,  junior,  has  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  long-established  and  widely- 
known  domestic-goods  house  of  Farker,  Wilder  &  Co., 
Boston. 

The  Lamsons,  a  iamily  of  long  standing  in  the  town, 
were  also  residents  at  the  Neck.    The  wife  of  the  late 
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James  Htumewdl  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susan 
(Frothmgfaam)  Lamson.  The  mother  of  the  late  Linus 
Pearson  was  a  daughter  of  Caleb  Tiimson.  Nathaniel 
Lamson  built  and  lived  in  the  brick  house  removed  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  Park  Department  After  giving 
up  the  shop  at  the  Neck  he  became  an  inm-dealer,  for  a 
while  succeeding  Thompson  ft  Lai^iam  in  their  store  on 
Main  Street* 

Apul  26,  1903. 
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LXXVII 

Adams  and  Winthrop  Streets 

* 

Fonner  Phnninent  RetideiitB  —  The  Old  Thdning  Fldd  School. 


RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM'S  only  son,  Thomas 
G.  Frothingham,  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Laforme 
&  Frothingham,  Boston,  purchased  the  house  num- 
bered 2  on  Monument  Square,  built  by  Amos  Brown, 
and  lived  there  from  1868  to  1896,  when  he  removed  to 
a  house  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  which  he 
had  just  built  for  his  own  residence.  Richard  Frothing- 
ham's  eldest  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Admiral  Charles 
O'Niel,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  became  distin- 
guished during  the  Spanish  War  as  the  very  efficient 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  He  is  now  in 
Berlin,  sent  abroad  by  special  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  attend  a  meeting  of  scientists,  and  he  has 
received  the  marked  attention  of  the  Emperor,  compli- 
mentary to  the  United  States.  Another  daughter  of 
Richard  Frothingham  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Henry  C. 
Adams,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  George  Gill,  of  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  third  daughter  married  Dr.  George 
McLean,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  youngest, 
who  died  in  1901,  married  Mr.  Clifford  Gill,  then  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

The  house  on  Monument  Square  occupied  by  George 
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B.  Neal  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  7,  1901,  was  built 
by  him.  Mr.  Neal  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1846,  and  came  to  Charlestown  soon  after.  He  was 
then  much  interested  in  the  stucty  of  music  and  for  a 
while  gave  a  very  huge  share  of  his  time  to  it  After- 
wards he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
G.  Washington  Warren  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Veiy  soon  after  this  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  office 
of  the  Charlestown  Gas  Company,  then  a  new  oorpoiar 
tion  just  commencing  operations  for  the  supply  of  light 
to  Chariestown.  This  position  required  so  huge  a  share 
of  his  time  that  his  law  practice  was  very  limited.  He 
continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Gas  Company  until  by 
promotion  he  became  its  treasurer  and  superintendent 
of  its  works,  and  he  made  it  his  chief  business  until  his 
death.  He  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  for  ten  years  of  the  school  committee. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  Saint  John's  Ejdscopal 
Church  and  very  active  in  its  a£Fairs  and  management 
He  was  prominent  in  charitable  and  other  associations, 
as  is  also  his  only  child,  Miss  Caro  Neal,  who  still  occu- 
pies the  homestead  on  Monument  Square. 

Just  below  here,  on  the  comer  of  Winthrop  Street  and 
Wallace  Court,  is  the  brick  house  built  by  Doctor  Ben- 
jamin Tmslar,  of  the  United  States  Navy, — a  resident 
for  many  years.  The  house  is  ix>w  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Tufts.  Next  to  it  is  the  former  residence  of 
William  B.  Steams,  president  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Company.  Across  the  street.  Honorable  George  N. 
Swallow,  lately  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  of  grow- 
ing political  fame,  now  has  his  home. 

On  the  upper  or  Adams  Street  side  of  Winthrop 
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Square  was  the  home  of  John  Curtis,  junior,  the  well- 
known  crockeryware^lealer  on  Washington  Street,  Bos- 
ton, whose  derk  for  some  time  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Nelson  Miles  —  to-day  General  Nelson  Miles,  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Regular  Army.  On  Adams 
Street  could  be  seen,  almost  every  day,  Commodore  James 
Armstrongs  of  the  United  States  Navy,  as;  in  official  dig- 
nity, he  went  in  and  out  of  his  home  there;  and  Admiral 
William  Rogers  Taylor,  domiciled  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Walter  Hastings,  who  in  his  will  remembered 
Harvard  College  with  alarge  bequest  that  has  since  been 
invested  in  the  Hastings  Building  at  Cambridge.  The 
Crowningshidds  lived  near,  on  the  comer  of  Adams  and 
Chestnut  streets,  while  over  on  the  comer  of  Trainingfidd 
Street  the  able  and  genial  son  of  Commodore  Charles 
Morris,  Dr.  William  B.  Morris,  was  established  as  a 
medical  practitioner  with  a  nimierous  clientage  and  a 
host  of  friends  who  enjoyed  his  life  and  sincerdy  lamented 
his  too  early  death. 

The  house  now  numbered  48  on  Winthrop  Street 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  It  was  built,  I  think,  about 
1 8 10,  by  Captain  William  Thompson,  who  lived  in  it  for 
some  years.  After  this,  the  writer  remembers  the 
Ruthvens  and  Waterstons,  who  were  people  of  distinc- 
tion, as  living  there.  They  were  attendants  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Churdi,  and  Rev.  Robert  C.  Water- 
ston  is  known  to  fame  as  a  dergyman  of  its  faith.  The 
Misses  Waterston  are  remembered  as  pupils  in  Mrs. 
Burrill's  dancing-school  mentioned  in  Chapter  XVII. 
Some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  Ruthvens  the  house 
was  occupied  by  George  Pierce,  a  f c»rmer  long-time  res- 
ident of  Charlestown,  who  removed  to  West  Cambridge 
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(Arlington)  and  was  known  as  a  very  successful  maiket- 
gaidener.  Indeed,  while  occupying  this  houses  with  a 
stall  under  the  old  Town  Hall,  he  carried  on  the  same 
business  here,  cultivating  a  large  lot  of  land  which 
adjomed  the  estate,  running  along  Winthrop  Street  as 
£ar  as  the  armory,  wbkh  is  on  a  part  of  it ;  from  there 
to  Soley  Street,  and  then  all  the  way  up  to  High  Street, 
along  that  street  to  Monument  Court,  and  down  the 
court  to  a  line  running  in  front  of  the  Thompson  estate, 
to  Winthrop  Street 

This  land  was  made  profitable  by  cultivation  for  some 
time  longer ;  for,  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pierce,  Jacob 
Hittinger  occupied  the  house,  and,  for  several  years, 
with  Lemuel  Pitts,  a  son-in-law  of  Pierce,  under  the  firm 
name,  Hittinger  &  Pitts,  made  the  land  useful  in  their 
business  as  dealers  in  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Faneuil 
Hall  Market.  Jacob  Hittinger  removed  from  this  house 
to  the  brick  house  in  Bow  Street,  where  he  lived  several 
years  until  he  purchased  and  removed  to  the  now  fomous 
Hittinger  Farm  in  Belmont,  which  is  still  the  residence 
of  his  widow  and  is  carried  on  with  all  the  modem 
improvements  by  his  sons. 

The  next  house  on  Winthrop  Street,  as  you  approach 
Warren  Street,  was  the  residence  of  Jesse  Brown,  who, 
with  his  brother  John,  under  the  firm  nsune  of  J.  &  J.  H. 
Brown,  carried  on  the  business  of  hat-making  in  a  build- 
ing  fronting  on  Soley  Street.  They  had  a  store  in  the 
Square  where  now  is  No.  1 5  of  the  Roughan  Building,  and 
another  on  Aim  (now  North)  Street,  Boston,  where  they 
dealt  largely  in  furs  and  hats.  Elbridge  Brown,  eldest 
son  of  Jesse,  succeeded  to  the  business.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  presence  and  character,  well  known  as  a  citizen 
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of  Charlestown  for  many  years.  He  was  interested  and 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Universalist  Church.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jime  27,  1873,  he  was  engaged  in 
Norwalky  Connecticut,  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  by  a 
patent  process  of  which  he  was  the  inventor  and  owner. 
His  brother,  Augustus  Brown,  was  a  successful  dry-goods 
merchant  in  Boston,  of  the  well4aiown  firm  of  Brown 
&  Dix. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  the  brick  house 
buOt  by  Leonard  Tufts  for  a  residence  still  stands. 
Leonard  Tufts  was  the  son  of  John  Tufts,  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Harvard  Church.  They  were 
descendants  of  the  same  Peter  Tufts,  but  belonged  to 
another  branch  of  the  family  from  the  one  we  have 
described  heretofore.  Peter  Tufts,  junior,  who  made 
surveys  and  a  map  of  Charlestown  in  1818,  was  of  this 
branch.  Leonard  Tufts  was  a  blacksmith  doing  a  good 
deal  of  business  in  his  shop  near  the  Square.  His  wife 
was  Hepzibah  Fosdick,  and  they  too  were  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Church.  Their  oldest  son  is 
William  Fuller  Tufts,  of  the  late  firm  of  Arkell,  Tufts 
&  Co.,  New  York ;  and  another  son,  whose  recent  death 
has  been  so  widely  noticed,  was  the  late  James  Walker 
Tufts,  the  enterprising  and  successful  apothecary,  soda- 
fountain  manufactiu-er,  and  proprietor  and  owner  of 
Pinehurst,  the  healthful  town  and  popular  resort  in 
Moore  County,  the  long-leaved  pine  district  of  North 
Carolina.  Both  these  boys  kept  up  their  interest  and 
were  loyal  to  their  native  place.  The  elder  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Training  Field  School  Association. 

Here  too  is  the  veritable  old  Training  Field  and  the 
site  of  the  old  school-house,  from  which  it  was  removed 
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to  its  present  locatioD  on  Common  Street,  where  it  has 
been  standing  since  1847,  when,  by  order  of  the  then 
new  City  Government  it  was  dedared  to  be  the  needless 
destroyer  of  the  symmetry  of  the  park  and  that  it  had 
been  placed  there  by  questionable  rigjit.  Yes  I  here 
stands  the  old  school^KWse  overlooking  the- Training 
Fidd,  acquiescing  in  the  pr<yriety  of  its  removal  from  it, 
looking  on  approvingly  at  the  Soldiers*  Monmnent  placed 
in  its  center,  but  f rowningly  and  indignantly  at  every 
blow  of  the  axe  that  by  the  authority  of  the  City 
Council  felled  the  aged  and  beautiful  shade^rees  formerly 
so  ornamental  to  it  on  its  Adams  Street  side.  Here 
to4ay  stands  the  old  brick  schoolJiouse,  with  the  stars- 
and-stripes  floating  over  it,  placed  there  by  the  old 
schoolboys.  She  is  very  proud  of  these  boys  and  of  the 
faithful  teachers  who  in  the  long  ago  taught  them  to  be 
loyal  and  patriotic.  And  now  Fuller  Tufts,  the  present 
head  of  the  Town  Hill  and  Training  ReU  Schoolboys* 
Association  must,  during  his  term  of  service,  lead  and 
keep  alive  and  active  the  delightful  and  enjoyable  interest 
and  spirit  that  for  twenty  years  have  characterized  that 
organization.    And  he  will  do  it,  you  may  be  sure  1 

JuNi  7,  1902. 
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LXXVIII 


History  of  the  Public  Library 


IN  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Warren  Institution  for 
Savings,   given  in    The   Charlestown  Enterprise  in 

1894  in  connection  with  an  account  of  the  fitting 
up  and  occupation  of  the  new  banking-room,  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  erection  of  the  bank- 
building  in  i859-'6o,  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story  were 
occupied  by  the  public  library,  just  then  established; 
and  the  account  adds :  '^  To  the  Warren  Institution  for 
Savings  and  especiaUy  to  certain  trustees  was  due  the 
origin  of  the  Charlestown  Public  Library."  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  brief  history  of  the  libfary  will  be  read  with 
interest,  while  it  will  show,  among  other  things,  how 
closely  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  new  banking- 
house  was  the  library's  establishment  at  the  time. 

One  afternoon,  early  in  the  year  i860,  four  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings  —  Nathan 
A.  Tufts,  Edward  Lawrence,  Edwin  F.  Adams,  and 
Timothy  T.  Sawyer — were  in  the  banking-room,  then 
under  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  engaged  in  conversation  as 
to  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
new  building,  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Henley  streets. 
Mr.  Adams  had,  a  little  while  before,  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Lenox,  in  Berkshire  County,  where  he  had  been  shown 
the  public  library  in  that  town,  and  after  describing  it 
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he  remarked  that  there  should  be  an  institution  of  this 
kind  in  Charlestown  and  that  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
hank-building  would  be  a  good  place  to  locate  it.  He 
finished  what  he  had  to  say  with  the  statement  that  he 
would  subscribe  five  hundred  dollars  towards  a  fund  to 
be  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  other  gentlemen  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  need  of  a  library,  and  each  agreed  to 
give  an  equal  amount  if  the  City  CouncQ  would  pass  an 
ordinance  establishing  one. 

Here^  then,  was  the  sum  of  two  thousand  doDars  to 
start  a  movement  for  a  public  library.  The  next  step 
was  to  see  Mayor  Dana  and  suggest  to  him  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  city  on  this 
question  of  much  importance  to  its  citizens ;  and  any  one 
of  the  four  gentlemen  was  fully  authorized  to  pledge  the 
two  thousand  dollars  as  the  beginning  of  a  subscription 
to  purchase  a  library  to  be  given  to  the  city,  if  its 
CouncU  would  take  such  action  as  would  insure  its  care 
and  support. 

Mayor  Dana  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council 
met  the  suggestion  with  ready  interest,  and  an  order  was 
prepared  and  ofifered  by  Alderman  Joseph  Caldwell,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board,  Bilarch  12,  i860,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  ordinances  report  an  ordinance  establishing  a 
public  library.  This  was  followed  by  another  order 
making  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
foundation  and  commencement  of  a  public  library,  and 
of  a  further  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  not  to  be  ex- 
pended until  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
books,  or  property  should  be  raised  by  general  subscrip- 
tion for  the  same  purpose. 

On  June  5,  i860,  an  ordinance  establishing  the  library 
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was  reported  and  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  City 
Council.  This  ordinance  required  that  there  should  be 
chosen,  during  the  month  of  June  in  the  year  1860^  and 
annually  in  the  month  of  January  thereafter,  by  con- 
current vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  City  Council, 
one  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  three  members 
of  the  Common  Council  (one  from  each  ward),  and  five 
citizens  at  large,  to  constitute  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
public  library,  who  should  hold  their  offices  until  others 
were  chosen  in  their  places,  any  vacancy  in  said  board 
to  be  filled  by  the  City  Coimcil,  the  office  of  trustee  to 
be  honorary  and  no  member  of  the  board  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  his  services. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  the  first  board  of  trustees 
was  chosen  by  the  City  Council,  June  9,  i860.  It  was 
composed  as  follows :  Alderman  Nathan  A.  Tufts,  Coun- 
cilmen  George  Stimpson,  Jr.,  Charles  Robinson,  Jr.,  and 
Warren  Rand;  at  large,  James  Himnewell,  George 
Hyde,  Moses  A.  Dow,  Eugene  L.  Norton,  and  lunothy 
T.  Sawyer.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held 
July  5,  i860,  in  the  room  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Timothy  T.  Sawyer 
as  president  and  Moses  A.  Dow  as  secretary,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appdnted  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  board.  On  July  11  the 
trustees  met  again,  and,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question  how  best  to  proceed  with  the  work  in  hand,  the 
president  and  Mr.  Hyde  were  appointed  to  see  what 
rooms  in  the  new  savings  bank  building  could  be  hired, 
and  also  to  call  a  meeting  of  citizens  interested  in  the 
library,  as  a  preliminary  step  before  calling  another 
meeting  of  the  board. 
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A  public  meetings  arranged  by  this  committee,  was 
bdd  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  July  i8,  i86a 
The  ordinance  establishing  the  library  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Alderman  Nathan 
A.  Tufts,  eaqdaining  the  object  of  the  meeting  and 
giving  his  judgment  that  the  dttzens  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  such  an  institution.  Councilman  C.  Rob- 
inson, Jr^  emphasized  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
amount  needed  by  private  subscription  at  once,  to  secure 
further  assistance  from  the  city.  A  committee  of  three 
from  each  ward,  to  solicit  subscriptions,  was  then 
appointed  as  follows :  Ward  i,  William  Tiifts,  Duncan 
Bradford,  and  T.  T.  Sawyer;  Ward  2,  Calvin  C. 
Sampson,  Oliver  C.  Everett,  and  H.  K.  Frothingham ; 
Ward  3,  William  Fosdick,  George  Johnson,  and  Herbert 


Edwin  F.  Adams  suggested  that  a  subscription-paper 
be  circulated  in  the  meetings  which  was  done,  and  f  2450 
in  money  and  books  was  the  result.  The  subscription- 
paper,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  read  as 
follows : 

The  subscribers  hereby  agree  to  a»itribute  in  money 
or  books,  towards  the  establishment  of  a  public  libraiy, 
the  sums  set  against  their  names,  the  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  to  be  kept  in  some 
suitable  place  within  the  present  limits  of  the  dty  of 
Charlestown,  and  at  the  expense  of  said  dty,  and  to  be 
for  the  use  of  all  the  dtizens,  under  such  restrictions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  said 
books,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 
needful  by  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  annually  chosen  by 
the  City  Council  of  said  Charlestown  for  the  manage- 
ment of  said  library. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  on 
November  15,  1860^  when  the  president  made  a  report 
in  favor  of  proceeding  immediately  to  carry  out  the  order 
of  the  City  Council  establishing  a  public  library.  Alder- 
man Tufts  moved  that  a  suitable  person  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  it  was  voted  to  secuxe  and  furnish 
proper  rooms  for  the  purpose.  The  board  then  made  a 
visit  to  the  new  savings  bank  building,  and  after  careful 
examination  chose  a  committee  —  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and 
George  Stimpson  —  to  engage  the  rooms  in  the  third 
story  of  that  building  and  procure  plans  for  furnishing 
them.  On  January  8,  1861,  George  Hyde,  Charles 
Robinson,  Jr.,  and  George  Stimpson  were  made  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  libraries  already  in  operation,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  best  plan  of  starting  and  conduct- 
ing such  an  institution,  and  to  report  a  list  of  rules  and 
regulations  suitable  for  a  libraiy  in  Charlestown. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the 
rooms  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  January  18,  1861,  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  committees.  On  that  date  a 
report  that  the  rooms  in  the  savings  bank  had  been 
engaged  was  made  and  accepted.  The  committee 
appointed  to  visit  other  libraries  reported,  in  writing,  the 
result  of  their  investigations.  The  president  reported 
that  the  contribution  from  citizens  then  amounted  to 
^^4317.50,  and  he  was  instructed  to  inform  the  City 
Council  that  the  sum  required  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  the  conditional  appropriation  of  f  1000  had  been  sub- 
scribed, and  to  ask  if  it  would  be  accepted  upon  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  would  be  given.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  fit  up  the  front  room  in  the  bank-building 
with  book-cases  and  shelves  and  otherwise  properly 
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furnish  it.  It  was  also  decided  to  engage  a  competent 
person  or  persons  to  furnish  the  trustees  mth  a  catalogue 
of  books  suitable  for  the  library. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  subscribers  at 
this  time: 

Edwin  F.  Adams f  500.00 

Nathan  A.  Tufts Soaoo 

Edward  Lawrence 500.00 

Timothy  T.  Sawyer Soaoo 

Calvin  C  Sampson asaoo 

Geoige  Hyde 200.00 

Willkm  Hurd aoaoo 

William  TufU loaoo 

Jacob  Foss loaoo 

George  A.  Kettell 100.00 

Rich^  Frothingham,  $$0  in  books  and  $$0  in 

cash loaoo 

Moses  A.  Dow,  in  books loaoo 

David  11  Balfour,  in  books loaoo 

James  Dana,  $$0  in  books,  f  50  cash loaoo 

Oliver  C.  Everett Saoo 

Duncan  Bradford,  in  books 50.00 

Edward  Thomdike Saoo 

Zenas  C  Howland Saoo 

Mrs.  Louisa  Forster Saoo 

James  H.  Rand,  in  his  bill  for  plans saoo 

William  W.  Wheildon,  in  books 40.00 

Abbott  E.  Kittredge 25.00 

William  M.  Byrnes 25.00 

Moses  B.  Sewall 25.00 

Daniel  Johnson 25.00 

Nathaniel  Brown 25.00 

Francis  W.  Pearson 25.00 

Willard  Dalrymple 25.00 

Amount  carried  forward f 3865.00 
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Amount  brought  forward f  3865.00 

Rhodes  G.  Lockwood 25.00 

John  Fosdick 25.00 

Eliab  P.  Madntire 25.00 

Reuben  Hunt 25.00 

Phineas  J.  Stone 25.00 

George  H.  Yetton 25.00 

Henry  Lyon 25.00 

Nahum  Chapm 25.00 

William  W.  Pierce 20.00 

James  M.  Francis 20.00 

John  B.  Wilson 20.00 

Francis  Childs 20.00 

Isaac  Osgood,  in  books 20.00 

Abram  E.  Cutter,  in  books 20.00 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Forster 15.00 

George  Cutler 15.00 

Ethan  N.  Cobum 12.50 

H.  G.  Waldron 10.00 

Nathaniel  G.  Hill 10.00 

Timothy  Bryant 10.00 

George  A.  Guild 10.00 

Jonathan  Stone 10.00 

Isaac  Cook 10.00 

Thomas  M.  Cutter 10.00 

James  Clark 10.00 

J.  H.  Felt 10.00 

Total  amount  contributed 1^4317-50 

The  first  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  City 
Council  was  dated  November  15,  i860.  It  closed  with 
this  remark :  **  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  start  the  library  and  place  it 
upon  a  good  footing  before  the  end  of  the  present 
financial  year."  The  second  report  bore  date  January 
189  i86i>  when  the  subscriptions,  as  just  recorded,  had 
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exceeded  the  sum  required  to  secure  the  dty  appropria- 
tion. It  asked  the  Council  to  formally  accept  the 
amount  upon  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  subscription- 
paper,  gave  notice  that  rooms  in  the  new  building  had 
been  engaged,  a  competent  person  employed  to  make  up 
a  list  of  books,  and  all  preliminary  arrangements  settled, 
and  that,  when  the  City  Council  should  take  the 
necessary  action  to  secure  the  money  appropriated  and 
subscribed,  its  expenditure  would  be  authorized  and  the 
libraiy  opened. 

The  person  selected  to  make  up  the  list  of  books  was 
William  F.  Poole,  the  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  who  had  just  been  elected  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  and  who  was  afterwards  the  librarian 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  public  libraries,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  recently  much-lamented  death  the  librarian  of 
the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  changed  in  1861  by  changes 
in  the  City  Council  and  by  the  determination  of  James 
Hunnewell  and  Moses  A.  Dow  to  decline  a  re-election. 
The  new  board  was  composed  as  follows :  Timothy  T. 
Sawyer,  president ;  Edwin  F.  Adams,  alderman ;  Frands 
W.  Hurd,  Charles  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  Josiah  F.  Guild, 
common  coundlmen ;  George  Hyde,  Eugene  L  Norton, 
James  F.  Hunnewell,  and  Frank  A.  Hall,  at  large.  F. 
A.  Hall  resigned  February  28,  and  in  his  place  Richard 
Frothingham  was  chosen  April  16,  1861. 

The  catalogue  of  books  to  be  purchased  for  the  library 
was  made  up  and  completed  by  Mr.  Poole.  After  ex- 
amination by  the  trustees  it  was  submitted  for  inspec- 
tion to  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  Rev.  James  B.  Miles,  Rev. 
Abbot  A.  Kittredge,  and  other  cleigymen  of  the  city 
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and  to  some  of  the  citizens  whose  judgment  in  such 
matters  was  thought  to  be  valuable.  But  few,  if  any, 
changes  were  made  in  it,  and  it  was  accepted  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Poole.  Its  merit  and  value  were  afterwards 
shown  by  repeated  applications  for  its  use  in  the  selection 
of  books  for  public  libraries  in  other  cities  and  towns 
and  by  highly  complimentary  remarks  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  reference  to  it. 

The  committee  on  catalogue,  appointed  February  8, 
1 86 1,  consisted  of  George  Hyde,  Francis  W.  Hurd,  and 
James  F.  Himnewell.  Subsequently  Richard  Frothing- 
ham,  Edwin  F.  Adams,  and  the  president  were  added. 
Mr.  Hyde,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  assisted  by  W. 
F.  Poole,  made  the  contracts  for  the  books,  and  at  the 
regular  meeting  September  21,  1861,  he  reported  all  the 
bids  received  by  the  committee  and  the  acceptance  of 
those  made  by  Crosby  &  Nichols  and  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
from  whom  the  books  were  purchased.  The  stationery 
was  furnished  by  A.  E.  Cutter  and  the  printing  by  Caleb 
Rand  The  authority  for  making  these  contracts  was 
given  by  vote  of  the  trustees,  June  8,  1861.  At  the 
same  meeting,  out  of  seven  applicants  for  the  position  of 
librarian,  George  S.  Poole  was  selected  and  unanimously 
chosen.  Mr.  Poole  was  a  brother  of  William  F.  Poole, 
whose  large  experience  as  a  librarian  could  be  availed 
of  in  the  way  of  advice  and  assistance  to  the  librarian* 
elect. 

The  contract  for  fitting  up  the  library-room  with  cases 
and  shelves  had  been  made  with  Amos  Brown,  the  neces- 
sary desks  and  furniture  had  been  purchased,  and 
many  donations  of  books  —  in  all  about  1 200  volumes  — 
received  when  the  librarian  entered  upon  his  duties. 
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The  requisite  stamps,  blank  forms,  printed  rules  and 
regulations,  temporaiy  catalogues,  and  so  forth,  were  to 
be  provided  and  preparation  for  covering  the  books  to  be 
made,  so  that  he  was  kept  busy  until  September,  when 
Mr.  Hyde  reported  that  a  portion  of  the  books  coutiacted 
for  were  ready  for  delivery.  An  appropriation  of  f  lOO 
for  reviews  and  periodicals  was  then  made,  and  a  ccmi- 
mittee — the  president  and  Mr.  Hunnewell — appointed 
to  select  and  subscribe  for  ihem. 

The  deliveiy  of  the  books  and  their  preparation  for 
use  made  it  necessary  that  assistants  to  the  librarian 
should  be  appointed,  and  BCiss  Jane  E.  Edwards  and 
Miss  Helen  L.  Wiac  were  called  into  the  service.  About 
this  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Norton,  the  trustees 
visited  the  rooms  of  the  Mishawum  Literary  Association, 
whose  library  was  ofifered  for  sale,  with  a  view  to  its  pur- 
chase, but  the  association  afterwards  concluded  to  retain 
it  In  October  arrangements  were  made  for  fitting  up 
the  large  hall  for  a  lecture-room,  which  was  done  at  an 
expense  of  f  300. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1861,  the  annual  rqxnrt 
was  made  by  the  board  to  the  City  Council.  It  referred 
to  the  startling  events  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
last  report  was  made, — the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  Civil  War, — to  the  fact  that, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  minds  of 
the  trustees  had  been  absorbed  in  these  troubles,  and 
that,  for  a  while,  their  interest  in  the  library  was  lost,  so 
that  they  had  questioned  the  policy  of  proceeding  further 
in  its  establishment ;  but  that,  after  it  became  evident 
that  the  work  of  war  and  the  labor  of  peace  in  this 
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section  of  the  country  could  be  carried  on  together, 
they  had  gone  on  with  their  plana,  had  hired  the  rooms 
in  the  bank-building,  fitted  them  up,  elected  a  librarian, 
purchased  books,  entered  them  upon  an  accession  cata- 
logue, and  were  busy  in  stamping,  labeling,  and  covering 
them,  and  that  they  hoped  to  complete  the  work  and 
open  the  library  by  the  ist  of  January,  1862.  To  do 
all  this  work  had  taken  up  much  time  and  was  no  easy 
task,  but  what  had  been  done  would  be  found,  they 
hoped,  well  done  and  in  a  manner  that  would  prove 
satisfoctory  to  the  citizens  of  all  classes.  The  financial 
condition  at  this  time  was  stated  in  the  report  as  follows : 

Appropriation  by  the  City  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  library f  2000.00 

For  its  support  in  1861 1200.00 

Amount  of  subscriptions 43I7-50 

Amount  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
old  Charlestown  Lyceum  by  order  of  its 
Directors,  it  being  the  balance  of  the 
fimds  of  that  institution '      426.00 

Total *7943-5o 

The  expenditures  and  debts  to  date,  November  15, 
1861,  were: 

Fitting  up  and  furnishing  rooms $  557.50 

Books  piu-chased 26oij\6 

Preparing  catalogues,  stationery 149-75 

Printing,  teaming,  etc 150.00 

Librarian  and  assistants,  rent 375-00 

Total *3833.7i 
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Mr.  Poole»  the  librarian,  had  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  zeal  and  ability  and  had  been  fortunate  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  assistants.  Early  and  late  ihey  labored 
together  to  get  things  in  order  and  readiness  for  the 
promised  opening  on  January  i ;  but  they  could  not 
quite  accomplish  their  task,  and  another  week  was  found 
to  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  delivery  of  the  books 
and  for  opening  the  doors  to  the  publia  On  the  7th  of 
January,  1862,  with  a  catalogue  of  something  over  6000 
volumes  and  a  reading-room  in  which  could  be  found 
most  of  the  valuable  periodicals  published  in  the 
country,  with  several  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
foreign  newspapers,  and  with  a  completed  code  of  simple 
rules  to  work  by,  the  Charlestown  Public  Library  was 
opened  for  the  free  use  of  all  the  citizens. 

August  25,  1894. 


The  library  was  closed  for  the  annual  examination 
August  16,  1862.  In  the  meantime  over  50^000  vol- 
umes had  been  taken  out  by  borrowers,  all  of  which  were 
duly  returned  but  four,  and  two  of  these  were  received 
afterwards.  Cards  had  been  issued  to  2 1 14  persons  who 
had  signed  an  agreement  during  the  first  month  promis- 
ing to  conform  to  rules  and  regulations.  At  the  date  of 
the  second  annual  report,  November  15,  1862,  this 
niunber  had  increased  to  3519  and  the  number  of  books 
delivered  to  58,612.  With  few  exceptions  the  books 
returned  were  in  good  order,  and  the  rules  requiring 
fines  for  delay  and  damage  for  injury  and  carelessness 
were  cheerfully  complied  with. 
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Five  hundred  copies  of  a  stereotyped  catalogue,  a  book 
of  two  hundred  pages  printed  by  Caleb  Rand,  were 
ready  for  use  on  the  30th  of  October,  1862,  and  for  sale 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  in  paper  and  fifty  cents  in 
boards.  A  few  presentation  copies,  handsomely  bound, 
were  also  ready  at  the  same  time.  This  catalogue  had 
been  prepared  by  the  librarian,  George  S.  Poole,  who  was 
highly  commended  by  the  trustees  for  his  judgment  and 
industry  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  commit* 
tee  of  the  board  having  direction  and  charge  of  publish- 
ing this  book,  and  who  prepared  the  preface,  were 
Richard  Frothingham,  James  F.  Hunnewell,  and  Francis 
W.  Hurd. 

The  library  was  kept  open  from  9  till  1 3  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  from  2  till  5  p.  m.,  and  every  evening  except  Tuesday 
and  Friday  from  7  till  9  o'clock.  The  reading-room  did 
not  lack  for  visitors,  nor  the  periodicals  for  readers,  and 
the  hall,  after  being  fitted  up,  was  used  for  various 
purposes  under  the  following  rule :  **  It  may  be  used  for 
lectures  and  other  purposes  connected  with  art  and 
literature,  but  shall  not  be  used  for  political  meetings, 
festivals,  fairs,  or  objects  incompatible  with  the  institu- 
tion." The  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Fletcher,  on  ''Brazil,  Switzerland,  and  Northern 
Italy."  It  paid  expenses  and  left  a  small  amount  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library.  The  use  of  the  hall  very  soon 
after  its  opening  was  granted  to  the  Soldiers'  Relief 
Association,  and  the  meetings  of  that  body  of  patriotic 
ladies  were  held  here  during  the  war ;  and,  busy  as  they 
were  in  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  men  at  the  front 
and  their  families  at  home,  they  still  had  time  for  an 
exhibition  of  tableaux  in  the  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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library,  and  added  $53.63  to  its  treasury.  The  use  of 
the  hall  was  also  granted  for  an  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  soldiers'  faunilies,  for  the  Infant  School  Society, 
and  for  sevtral  musical  entertainments  of  meril  A 
course  of  readings  by  Professor  Briggs,  of  Bowdoin 
College^  and  two  more  lectures  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher, 
increased  the  funds  of  the  library  by  $83.25.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  lectures  were  **  Two  Thousand  Miles  Up  the 
Amazon ''  and  ''  BrazQ  Revisited.'' 

The  changes  in  the  board  of  trustees  in  1862  were  as 
follows :  Alderman  Francis  Childs  took  the  place  of 
Edwin  F.  Adams,  and  Councilmen  Moses  B.  SewaU  and 
John  N.  Devereaux  succeeded  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and 
Josiah  F.  Guild.  The  amount  granted  for  the  support 
of  the  library  in  1862  was  $2000;  and  in  1863,  $2500^ 
and  for  the  latter  year  Anthony  S.  Moras  and  Charles 
F.  Smith,  of  the  Common  Council,  took  the  places  of 
F.  W.  Hurd  and  J.  N.  Devereaux,  and,  at  large,  Edwin 
F.  Adams  succeeded  Eugene  L.  Norton,  resigned,  in  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  April,  1863,  A^^iam  Carleton 
made  a  donation  of  $100  in  new  books — 192  volimies. 
On  September  16,  1863,  the  librarian,  G.  S.  Poole,  was 
offered  an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington,  and  tendered  his  .resignation, 
and  February  i,  1864,  John  H.  Holmes,  now  the  editor 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  TAg  Boston  Herald^  was 
elected  to  take  his  place. 

The  work  of  the  library  was  carried  on  during  the 
intervening  time  by  the  rq^ular  assistants,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Edwards  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Wise,  aided  by  William  H. 
Poole.  In  the  trustees'  report,  November  15,  1863,  is 
this  paragraph: 
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our  last  report  a  supplement  to  the  catalogue 
has  been  prepared  and  printed,  and  all  the  business  of 
the  library  has  been  so  systematized  and  arranged  that 
everything  works  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  This 
should,  in  a  good  measure,  be  credited  to  the  genius 
and  industry  of  the  kte  librarian,  Geoige  S.  Poole.  The 
interest  which  he  always  manifested  in  the  success  of 
the  library,  his  excellent  character  and  genial  manners, 
secured  for  him  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  trustees 
and  made  him  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Always  at  his  post,  always  cheerful 
and  always  ready,  he  filled  his  place  in  a  manner  which 
it  will  be  difficult  for  any  successor  to  equal.  Holding 
him  in  this  estimation  it  was  with  great  disappointment 
that  we  heard  of  his  call  to  be  an  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  Washington ;  but  on  his  own  account  we 
could  not  but  be  pleased,  as  it  opened  for  him  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and  ability.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  us  at  short  notice,  but  did  not  do  so 
without  many  regrets  and  an  honorable  determination  to 
fulfill  all  the  obligations  we  might  think  him  under  to  us, 
before  accepting  his  new  appointment.  We  look  forward 
to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor  for  him. 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  new  librarian,  had  filled  the  office  of 
librarian  for  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Boston 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  experience,  tact,  and  a 
taste  for  such  employment. 

At  the  time  of  the  annual  report,  November  15, 1864, 
the  yearly  circulation  of  books  had  increased  to  76,95 1 
volumes,  and  all  but  seven  volumes  had  been  returned 
when  the  annual  examination  took  place.  The  aggr^;ate 
circulation,  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  library, 
had  been  210,522  volumes,  and  the  whole  number  of 
borrowers  5414.  Only  twelve  volumes  out  of  this  large 
nimiber  were  missing.     The  number  of  books  in  the 
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libnuy  at  this  time  was  8549.  After  this  date  the  annual 
circulation  decreased,  and  in  1867  it  was  only  56,405. 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  but  little  was 
done  by  the  citizens  to  increase  the  mze  of  the  lifaraiy 
and  keep  up  its  supply  of  new  books.  In  the  report  of 
the  trustees  for  this  year  they  say : 

So  &r  as  the  City  Council  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
word  of  complaint  to  make.  Its  promise  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  library  has  been  faithfully  kept  in 
generous  annual  appropriations,  and  by  this  means  it  has 
been  enabled  to  hold  its  head  up  among  other  institutions 
of  the  kind  and  maintain  its  ground  diere.  But  it  does 
need  more  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  since  the  first  general 
subscription,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  amounts, 
nothing  has  been  given  or  provided  for  its  growth  or 
advancement.  A  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  creditable 
and  necessary  institution  for  a  dty  with  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  it  can  only  be  a  question  ci  time,  we 
think,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  good  old 
town,  who  have  means,  will  build  upon  it.  We  commend 
it  to  their  attention,  examination,  and  friendship. 

• 

It  had  now  been  determined  that  the  library  should 
be  removed  to  the  new  City  Hall  building,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1868,  rooms  for  the  purpose 
were  being  fitted  up. 

In  the  account  of  receipts  for  that  year,  1 868,  is  an 
item  of  $260.50,  the  result  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Library  Hall.  To  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Lambert,  Rev.  James  B.  Miles,  Rev.  O.  F. 
Safiford,  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  and  >^liam  W.  Whefldon 
the  acknowledgements  of  the  trustees  were  due  for 
these  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  given  by  them 
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without  charge.  Some  little  time  ago  Doctor  Ellis  gave 
the  manuscript  of  his  lecture  to  the  writer,  who  prizes 
it  highly. 

During  this  period,  from  1862  to  1868,  the  changes  in 
the  board  of  trustees,  after  those  already  mentioned,  were 
as  follows:  In  1864,  Anthony  S.  Morss,  as  an  alder- 
man, took  the  place  of  Francis  Childs,  and  Coundlmen 
J.  W.  Roberts  and  Ezra  Brown  succeeded  A.  S.  Morss 
and  Moses  B.  SewalL  Edwin  F.  Adams  was  again  on 
the  board  as  an  alderman  in  1865  and  1866,  and  Luther 
F.  Whitney  was  elected  from  the  citizens  at  laige  in 
1865,  '66,  and  *67.  Coundlmen  James  F.  Southworth 
and  Benjamin  F.  Brown  took  the  places  of  I.  W.  Roberts 
and  Ezra  Brown  in  1865, 'and  in  1866  Coundlmen  G. 

F.  Hurd  and  Edwin  F.  Haskdl,  of  TAg  Boston  Herald, 
succeeded  B.  F.  Brown  and  Charles  F.  Smith.  In  1 867 
Alderman  Thomas  B.  Harris  and  Coundlmen  Thomas 

G.  Frothingham  and  Joseph  H.  Cotton  were  elected  and 
took  the  places  of  Alderman  Adams  and  Councihnen 
Hurd  and  Haskdl. 

An  aiq)eal  to  the  citizens  was  made,  in  the  report  of 
the  trustees  in  1868,  to  help  in  an  effort  to  collect  books, 
pamphlets,  and  papers  referring  specially  to  Charlestown 
and  its  affairs.  But  little  in  this  direction  had  been 
accomplished,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  awakened 
public  interest  might  be  the  means  of  getting  together  a 
valuable  collection  of  local  historical  papers  and  docu- 
ments. The  duty  of  private  subscriptions,  contributions, 
and  bequests  was  urged,  as  it  had  been  many  times 
before ;  and  a  new  start  at  the  time  of  the  removal  was 
suggested  as  desirable  and  to  be  expected.  New  interest, 
new  books,  new  life,  were  the  needs  of  the  library. 
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The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libiary  November  15, 
1868,  was  10,238.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  volumes 
had  been  rebound;  211  volumes  worn  out  and  with- 
drawn ;  nine  vdimies  had  not  been  returned  by  borrow- 
ers and  were  set  down  as  lost  The  total  circulation 
had  been  455,543 ;  the  total  number  of  borrowers,  9125. 
The  cash  statement  was  as  follows : 

Balance  November  15, 1867 $1638^ 

City  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  March, 

1869,  including  $500  for  books 35oaoo 

Collections  at  library 77.62 

Net  proceeds  of  course  of  lectures 260.50 

Total $5476.60 

Eleven  pay-rolls  sent  to  dty  clerk  amounting  to    3925.17 

Balance  unexpended $i55M3 

Up  to  the  time  of  opening  the  library,  January  7, 
1862,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  had  been  $4317.50; 
afterwards  ninety-nine  persons,  in  subscriptions  of  $5 
each,  contributed  $495.  Dr.  J.  W.  Bemis  gave  $30^ 
Daniel  Williams  and  Mary  Webb  $10  each,  and  sundry 
small  subscriptions  amounted  to  $20^  making  a  total  of 
$4882.50  at  this  date. 

In  this  condition  the  Charlestown  Public  Library  was 
ready  for  removal  from  the  rooms  in  the  building  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings  to  the  new  rooms  in  the 
City  Hall  building. 

Sbptbmbbr  1,  1894. 
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The  rooms  in  the  new  Cit^  Hall  biuldmg  were  in 
readiness  for  the  library  early  in  the  year  1869.  The 
board  of  trustees  held  a  meeting  there  on  February  27, 
and  again  on  the  2d  of  March,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  determine  upon  a  plan  for  furnishing  and 
fitting  them  up.  On  the  27th  of  March  the  committee, 
with  the  librarian  and  the  architect  of  the  building,  met 
together  and  decided  upon  the  plan,  which  was  submitted 
to  John  B.  Wilson  for  examination  and  an  estimate  of 
cost,  and  he  was  employed  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
work.  The  alcoves  and  fittings  in  the  Savings  Bank 
building  were  taken  down  and  removed  to  City  Hall, 
April  28.  This  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the 
books  May  i.  The  work  of  arranging  and  getting  them 
ready  for  deliveiy  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  on 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1869,  the  library  was  opened  in 
the  rooms  appropriated  for  it  in  the  new  City  Hall 
building.  The  dedication  of  the  building,  it  will  be 
remembered,  took  place  on  the  1 5th  of  June  following. 
The  address  was  made  by  Honorable  Richard  Frothing- 
ham  and  the  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1869,  a  donation  of  books — 
225  volumes — was  received  from  George  D.  Edmands, 
with  a  note  from  which  the  following  extract  is  copied : 

I  have  selected  these  books  with  a  good  deal  of  care 
from  a  department  of  reading  interesting  to  a  certain 
class  of  our  community.  They  are  written  mainly  for 
young  persons,  and  will  be  found,  I  trust,  entertaining, 
instructive,  and  of  good  moral  tendency. 

After  the  removal  of  the  libraiy  to  the  City  Hall  the 
books  were  counted  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees,  with 
the  following  result : 
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Volumes  on  the  shelves. 10^120 

Volum^  in  hands  of  binders 276 

Worn  out  and  withdrawn 690 

Total 1 1,086 

The  records  called  for  10,493,  and  public  docu- 
ments 500 10^993 

Excess  over  record 93 

This  difference  was  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  some  of  the  public  documents  received  had  not  been 
entered  on  the  accession  catalogue. 

The  librarian  reported  many  inquiries  at  the  reading- 
room  for  the  New  York  daily  newspapers,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  purchase  them  for  a  month  to  test  the 
extent  of  their  use.  It  was  found  to  be  enough  to 
warrant  a  subscription  for  the  delivery,  during  the  year, 
of  the  EvefUng  Post^  Timis^  Tribune^  and  Hgrald.  The 
trustees  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  the  publications 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  Washington,  which 
they  succeeded  in  doing  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks.  A  full  set  of  all  the  pub- 
lications, with  the  exception  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
^  Contributions  to  Knowledge,''  of  which  there  were  no 
copies  left,  was  forwarded  to  the  library  by  the  secretary 
of  the  institution,  Joseph  Henry,  March  23, 1870.  They 
were  received  and  entered  upon  the  catalogue  a  month 
later. 

The  income  of  the  library  was  increased  in  1870 
by  $676.26,  the  amount  refunded  to  the  dty  by  the 
County  of  Middlesex  on  account  of  dog-licenses,  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  250,  Acts  of  the  L^;islature 
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of  1869,  and  which  amount  had  been  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  account  of  the  library. 

The  librarian,  John  H.  Holmes,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1 870^  gave  notice  that  he  desired  to  withdraw  from  the 
service  of  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  next  month,  and 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1 870,  Dr.  Cornelius  S.  Gutee 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  communication  was  received  from  his  honor,  William 
H.  Kent,  the  mayor,  September  30,  1870,  stating  that 
the  late  Otis  Clapp  had  bequeathed  to  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  Public  Library  some  800  volumes ;  that  they 
had  been  accepted  and  received  by  a  special  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  they  were  now  turned 
over  to  the  trustees  of  the  library  to  make  such  disposi- 
tion of  them  as  seemed  to  them  proper.  The  trustees 
by  vote  directed  the  librarian  to  enter  them  upon  the 
catalogue,  and  to  have  printed,  and  pasted  m  each  book, 
a  label  showing  that  it  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  Clapp. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  December  30,  1871, 
the  following  communication  was  read : 

Charlestown,  December  2,  1871. 
T.  T.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Library,  Charlestown : 
Dear  Sir —  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  Edwin  F. 
Adams,  deceased,  I  herewith  inclose  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  (^looo)  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library.     Your  obedient  servant, 

Caroline  M.  Adams,  Executrix, 

by  H.  C.  Adams. 

The  board  instructed  the  president  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  l^;acy,  and  to  send  a  communication  to 
Mrs.  Adams  expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
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interest  always  taken  by  her  husband  in  the  library,  and 
of  thanks  for  this  fiberal  bequest.  They  also  voted  that 
the  president  and  Mr.  Edmands  should  have  full  authority 
to  invest  the  amount  received  in  such  manner  as  they 
might  judge  for  the  interest  of  the  Ubnury,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Frothingham  was  appointed 
with  full  power  to  prepare  a  proper  notice  of  the  gift 
to  be  pasted  in  each  volume.  The  $1000  was  temporarily 
invested  in  a  note  of  the  city,  dated  January  i,  1872. 

In  their  report  November  15,  1871,  the  trustees 
say: 

Of  the  original  subscription  referred  to,  two  thousand 
dollars  came  from  four  persons  in  equal  amoimts,  and  by 
the  will  of  one  of  these,  the  late  Edwin  F.  Adams,  who 
died  August  16^  1871,  a  l^;acy  of  one  thousand  dollars 
is  given  to  the  Ubraiy  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  five  years  and  was  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  He  was  a  true  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  library  and  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  all  who  have  shared  m  its  advantages.  A  generous, 
intelligent  gentleman  who  was  thoughtful  of  Uie  wants 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  interested  and  active 
in  everything  which  tended  to  promote  its  interests,  care- 
ful of  its  reputation,  and  ever  aiming  for  its  improve- 
ment, the  records  of  Charlestown  should  surely  tell  of 
his  excellence  and  keep  his  memory  green. 

The  attention  of  the  City  Council  was  called  to  the 
feet  that  full  files  of  The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  from  the 
date  of  its  first  publication,  July  27,  1827,  could  be  pur- 
chased of  William  W.  WheOdon,  its  editor,  and  a  special 
appropriation  was  asked  for  the  purpose,  as  the  paper 
probably  contained  the  only  record  of  many  important 
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matters  the  preservation  of  which  might  be  valuable  in 
the  future. 

In  1872  one  thousand  copies  of  the  supplement  to  the 
catalogue  were  printed  by  Rand  &  Avery  at  an  expense 
of  $630.70.  This  volume  contained  all  the  supplements 
and  all  the  new  books  added  after  1 868.  The  report  of 
the  librarian  to  the  trustees,  October,  1872,  gave  the 
number  of  the  books  as  follows : 

Volumes  in  circulating  library 1 11294 

Volumes  in  reference  library 2,450 

Duplicated 720 

Total 14464 

When  the  trustees  made  theu:  annual  report  to  the 
City  Council  November  15, 1872,  the  whole  number  had 
increased  to  14,733,  ^^'^  ^^  collection  of  pamphlets 
to  3500.  The  reference  library  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Edwin  F.  Adams  fund,  the 
trustees  having  decided  that  all  books  purchased  with 
that  fund  and  bearing  the  donor's  name  should  be  of 
unquestioned  and  lasting  value. 

Special  acknowledgment  was  made  to  Mrs.  Peter 
Hubbell  for  the  gift  of  a  set  of  twenty-two  volumes  of 
"  The  Natural  History  of  New  York." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  having  passed,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1872,  ''An  act  for  the  preservation 
of  books  and  other  property  belonging  to  public  libraries," 
the  librarian  wa^  directed  to  have  the  act  printed  in  label- 
form  and  attached  to  the  covers  of  such  volumes  as  he 
might  deem  advisable. 

The  following  note  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  February  28,  1873  : 
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60  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Febmaiy  27,  1873. 
Miss  Charlotte  Harris  presents  to  the  Charlestown 
Public  library  one  hundred  doUars  to  be  expended  for 
the  reference  libraiy. 

The  donation  was  accq>ted,  and  the  president  was 
instructed  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  with  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  board  for  her  Mndness,  and  the 
librarian  to  inscribe  her  name  in  all  books  purchased 
with  it. 

By  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  collect  the  note  for  $1000  against  the  dty,  with  the 
interest  due  on  the  same,  and  to  deposit  the  amount  with 
the  dty  treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  library, 
taking  a  receipt  therefor.  It  was  at  the  same  time  voted, 
<<That  the  amount  so  credited  be  expended  for  books  for 
the  Edwin  F.  Adams  Library." 

The  City  Council,  January,  1874,  passed  an  order 
appropriating  {250  for  the  purchase  of  the  files  of  The 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora^  provided  the  trustees  of  the  library 
should  appropriate  a  like  amount  This  was  done,  and 
Mr.  Wheildon  was  paid  {500  for  the  newspaper  files  and 
a  large  lot  of  pamphlets.  The  newspaper  volumes  were 
received  at  once  and  a  portion  of  the  pamphlets.  The 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Wheildon  was  that  his  whole 
collection  of  pamphlets  should  eventually  be  turned  over 
to  the  libraxy. 

A  communication,  sent  to  the  City  Coundl  December 
26, 1873,  requesting  the  transfer  of  furniture  then  in  use 
in  the  mayor  and  aldermen's  room  to  the  libraiy,  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  following  order : 
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That  the  book-case  and  books  in  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men's room  be  removed  to  the  Public  Library  rooms  and 
made  a  part  of  the  Public  Library  of  Charlestowui  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens ;  also  the  mayor's  desk,  ten  alder- 
men's desks,  ten  hair-cloth  chairs,  one  swivel  chair,  two 
tables  six  feet  long,  one  table  five  feet  long,  four  umbrella- 
stands,  one  mirror.  The  fmniture  hereby  transferred 
by  this  order  is  not  to  be  removed  until  the  Board  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  ceased  to  use  it 

The  City  Council  also  passed  an  order  "That  the 
paintings  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  occupied 
respectively  by  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council  be  transferred  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Public  Library."  In  conformity  to  this  order  the  por- 
traits of  Washington,  by  James  Frothingham,  after 
Stuart ;  of  Jackson,  by  J.  C.  Hoit,  after  Vanderlyn, 
1819 ;  and  of  Webster,  by  John  Pope,  are  now  hanging 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  library. 

From  1868  to  1873  changes  in  the  board  of  trustees 
were  made  as  follows:  In  1868  Coundlmen  James 
Adams,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  R.  Brintnall  took  the  places  of 
Coundlmen  T.  G.  Frothingham  and  James  F.  South- 
worth,  and  Charles  F.  Daniels,  at  large,  succeeded 
Luther  F.  Whitney.  Coundlmen  Richard  Nason  and 
E.  R.  Sibley  were  elected  in  1869,  ^  place  of  Coundl- 
men S.  R.  Brintnall  and  Joseph  H.  Cotton,  and  their 
places  were  filled  in  1870  by  Coundlmen  Aaron  O. 
Buxton  and  Enos  Merrill.  George  P.  Kettell  and  George 
D.  Edmands  took  the  places  of  James  F.  Hunnewell  and 
Charles  E.  Daniels  in  1869.  In  1871  Alderman  Caleb 
Rand  succeeded  Alderman  Thomas  B.  Harris,  and 
Coundlmen  Charles  F.  Johnson  and  James  W.  O'Brien 
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succeeded  Councilmen  James  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Enos 
MerrilL  In  1872  Aldennan  Joseph  Soatfaer  took  the 
place  of  Aldennan  Caleb  Rand,  and  Councilmen  F.  A. 
Downer  and  John  R.  Cushman  succeeded  Aaron  O. 
Buxton  and  James  W.  O'Brien.  In  1873  Alderman 
Edward  T.  Rand  succeeded  Aldennan  Joseph  Souther, 
and  Councilmen  John  H.  Gibbs  and  Charles  Curtis  were 
elected  in  the  places  of  Councilmen  Charles  F.  Johnson 
and  John  R.  Cushman. 

In  the  organization  of  the  boaxds,  Timothy  T.  Sawyer 
held  the  office  of  president  from  1860^  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  library,  till  1874,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  office  of 
secretary  during  that  period  was  filled  as  follows :  By 
Moses  A.  Dow,  i860;  Francis  W.  Hurd,  1861  and  '62; 
Charles  F.  Smith,  1863  and  '64;  B.  F.  Brown,  1865; 
G.  F.  Hurd,  1866 ;  James  F.  Huimewell,  1867  and  '68 ; 
James  Adams,  Jr.,  1869  and  '70;  Caleb  Rand,  1871 ; 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  1872;  John  H.  Gibbs,  1873  to 
April  24,  1874. 

George  Hyde  was  a  member  of  the  board  all  the  time 
from  the  establishment  of  the  library  until  aimexation ; 
Richard  Frothingham,  every  year  but  the  first ;  James 
F.  Hunnewell,  eight  years ;  Edwin  F.  Adams,  five 
years. 

While  the  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Charlestown  to 
Boston  was  under  consideration  in  the  Legislature,  an 
important  omission  was  noticed  in  the  section  having 
special  reference  to  the  Charlestown  Public  Library ;  and 
the  following  amendment  to  correct  this  defect  was 
prepared  by  the  librarian  and  the  president: 
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The  Charlestown  Public  library,  with  all  the  books 
and  documents  which  now  or  hereafter  may  belong 
thereto,  shall  be  continued  and  kept  within  the  present 
limits  of  said  Charlestown ;  and  it  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  all  gifts  and  legacies  made  heretofore  or  hereafter  in 
its  behidf  . 

The  trustees  of  the  Charlestown  Public  Library  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1874, 
or  until  the  annual  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  that  year. 


This  was  submitted  to  the  dty  solicitor,  William  S. 
Steams,  for  his  approval  as  to  form,  and  was  then  put 
into  the  hands  of  Honorable  Edward  Lawrence,  a 
member  of  the  senate  at  that  time,  and  by  his  influence 
and  effort  was  carried  through  the  Legislature  and 
became  a  part  of  the  enacted  bill  authorizing  the  annex- 
ation of  the  two  cities. 

This  was  fortunate,  for,  at  a  meeting  with  the  librarian 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  (Mr.  Vfiasor),  held  at  his 
request  shortly  afterwards,  he  explained  what  he  proposed 
to  do  with  the  Charlestown  libraiy  as  soon  as  possible 
after  annexation  should  go  into  effect.  His  plan  was  to 
remove  the  reference  library  at  once  to  Boston  and  leave 
only  a  branch  for  the  circulation  of  books  in  Charles- 
town, similar  to  the  branches  in  other  districts.  He 
expressed  surprise  when  told  that  this  could  not  be  done 
under  the  act  of  annexation  as  it  had  passed  the  Legis- 
lature,  and  greater  surprise  when  on  reference  to  the  act 
he  found  in  it  the  amendment  referred  to.  But  it  was 
there,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  explained  to  him  as  a 
necessity,  if  the  faith  of  the  dty  of  Charlestown  was  to 
be  kept  in  its  agreement  with  its  dtizens,  who  had  sub- 
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scribed  towards  the  origiiial  estabfishmcnt  of  the  libcary. 
It  is  coouj^  to  add  in  this  connection  that  his  frfan  was 
changed,  and  that  thereafter  the  amendment  was  not  lost 
sight  of  by  the  librarian  or  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public 
library. 

Soon  after  the  oiterview  with  Mr.  Winsor  he  made  a 
visit  to  Charlestown,  accompanied  by  the  president  and 
another  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Th^  looked 
carefully  over  the  Ubrary,  and  everything  connected 
with  its  management  was  fulfy  explained  to  them.  A 
pleasant  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  its  transfer,  the 
result  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  correspond- 
ence. 

Public  Library,  Charlxstown, 

November,  15,  1873. 

Dear  Sir — The  act  uniting  Charlestown  with  Boston 
provides  that  '<  the  Charlestown  Public  library,  with  all 
the  books  and  documents  which  now  or  her^ifter  may 
belong  thereto,  shall  be  continued  and  kept  within  the 
present  limits  of  said  Charlestown ;  and  it  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  all  gifts  and  l^;acies  made  heretofore  or  here- 
after in  its  behalf,"  the  reason  for  which  we  fully 
explained  to  you  on  your  visit  to  our  library  some  little 
time  since.  It  also  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the 
board  of  trustees  until  the  first  Monday  of  May  next, 
the  time  when  a  new  board  of  trustees  for  your  library 
will  be  organized. 

In  regatrd  to  the  provision  first  named,  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  it  conflicts  in  no  way  with  your  policy  in  rela- 
tion  to  all  your  branches ;  as  we  understand  you  to  be 
desirous  that  they  should  be  made,  as  much  as  possible, 
matters  of  local  pride ;  and,  as  respects  the  other  pro- 
vision, we  see  no  reason  why,  practically,  the  manage- 
ment of  our  library  cannot  be  in  your  hands  after  Uie 
first  Monday  in  January;  and  our  librarian  is  already 
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instructed  to  make  arrangements  with  your  superintend- 
ent to  this  effect. 

We  send  you  this  communication  that  you  may  fully 
understand  that  it  is  our  desire  to  put  the  library,  as  fiur 
as  possible,  under  your  control  at  the  time  the  act 
to  unite  the  two  cities  takes  effect  Respectfully 
yours,  etc,  Timothy  T.  Sawyer, 

For  the  board  of  Trustees. 

To  William  W.  Greenough,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Boston,  29  November,  1873. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  library,  receipt  of 
your  esteemed  favor  of  the  isth  inst.,  containing  certain 
statements  and  proposals  in  relation  to  the  administration 
of  the  Charlestown  Public  Library. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  this  day,  I  was 
requested,  on  their  part,  to  accede  to  your  proposals,  and 
to  agree  to  administer  the  affairs  of  your  library  from 
the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  upon  the  system  now 
in  use  in  the  other  branches  of  our  institution,  with  the 
exception  of  such  matters  of  detail  as  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred by  you  until  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1874,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  uniting  Boston  and  Charlestown. 
This  we  understand  to  be  the  desire  of  your  board ;  and 
we  will  endeavor  in  the  meantime,  with  your  assistance, 
to  continue  the  work  of  preparation,  so  that,  when  the 
first  Monday  of  January  arrives,  your  people  will  have 
not  only  their  accustomed  access  to  their  own  library, 
but  will,  also,  at  the  same  time,  find  the  doors  of  the 
Central  Library  open  to  them  as  freely  as  to  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Boston. 

So  &r  as  this  board  of  trustees  was  concerned,  no  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  required  to  provide  that  the 
Charlestown  library  should  have  **  the  benefit  of  all  gifts 
and  legacies  made  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  its  behalf." 
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In  the  establishment  of  the  bnmches  of  the  libiaiy 
already  in  existence,  or  to  be  created  hereafter,  it  is  the 
conceded  policy  of  the  dty  of  Boston  to  place  in  its 
different  districts  such  collections  of  books,  of  a  popular 
and  useful  character,  as  shall  possess  general  interest, 
leaving  the  purchase  of  a  large  dass  of  works  of  a  per- 
manent value,  like  those  upon  the  shelves  of  our  Bates 
Hall,  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  neighborhood  to  whose 
convenience  and  instruction  each  bnmch  ministers.  As 
was  observed  in  the  recent  conference  with  your  board, 
it  is  our  hope  that  every  branch  shaU  be  made  a  subject 
of  local  pride  and  shall  increase  largely  by  donatkms 
and  bequests.  In  such  cases  of  benevolence  it  will  be 
equally  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  this  board 
to  endeavor  to  carry  out  fedthfully  the  intentions  of  the 
donors.  Indeed,  in  this  manner,  the  large  central  fibraiy 
has  been  most  signally  benefited,  to  the  grateful  accept- 
ance of  the  trustees  and  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
our  fellow-dtizens.  While  each  branch  may  be  thus 
enriched,  it  will  not,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  great  reference  library  conveniently  and 
naturally  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  dty. 

That  the  excellent  collection  of  books,  heretofore  pro- 
vided and  sustained  by  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  citizens  of  Charlestown,  shall  continue  to  increase 
in  value  and  usefulness  is  the  earnest  desire  of  its  new 
trustees.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect,  very  truly 
yours,  W.  W.  Grbbnough, 

President  Trustees  of  Public  Library. 

To  Hon.  T.  T.  Sawyer,  President  Trustees  of  Charles- 
town  Public  Library. 

The  annual  report  November  15,  1873,  K^^^  ^^ 
number  of  volumes  catalogued  for  home  use,  12,310; 
reference  library,  2810;  duplicates  not  catalogued,  720. 
Total,  15,840  volumes. 
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The  trustees  say  in  this  report:  ''The  books  and 
property  of  the  library  are  in  a  condition  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  librarian  and  satisfactory  to  us ;  and  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  commending  Doctor  Cartee  as 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  his  office,  and  as  a  man  whose 
systematic  habits,  constant  interest  in  his  work,  and 
general  excellence  of  character  have  won  for  him  the 
full  confidence  of  the  community." 

The  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Charlestown  Public  Library  was  held  April  24,  1874. 
A  vote  complimentary  to  the  president  was  passed, 
expressions  of  friendship  and  good  wbhes  between  the 
members  were  exchanged,  and  then  a  trust,  the  duties 
of  which  they  had  for  a  long  period  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  discharge,  was  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  by  an  adjourn- 
ment without  day. 

The  following  bequests  have  been  received  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charlestown  Public  Library,  since  its  care  devolved  upon 
the  Boston  Public  Libraiy : 

Charlotte  Harris,  "$10,000^  to  be  invested  on  inter- 
est, said  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
published  before  1850."  Also  her  own  private  library 
and  the  portrait  of  her  grandfather,  Richard  Devens. 
This  bequest  was  accepted  by  the  city  July  31,  1877. 

Edward  Lawrence,  $500  ''to  hold  and  apply  the 
income  and  as  much  of  the  principal  as  they  may 
choose  to  the  purchase  of  special  books,  to  be  kept 
and  used  only  at  the  Charlestown  branch  of  the  public 
library." 
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Thomas  B.  Harris,  $1000  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charlestown  Public  Library/* 

The  private  library  of  Charlotte  Harris,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  consisted  of  1082  vol- 
umes of  valuable  books. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1893,  was  29,961. 

Sbptbmbbs  15,  1894* 
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Laiksn,  Thomaa  Oliver,  261. 

Lairabee,  Thomaa,  181. 

Lawrence,  A.  A.,  ft  Co.,  416. 

Lawrence,  Chailea  R.,  422. 

Lawrence,  Edward,  20,  22, 30^  141, 
154, 158, 159, 196,  266»  418-^^3, 

473t  478, 499- 
Lee,  Higgfaiaon  ft  Co.,  422. 

Lee,  Jamea,  Jr.,  26S,  426. 

Legialatare,    members    of,    from 

Chaileatown,  263* 

Lemmon,  Joseph,  68. 

Lemmon,  Maiy,  68. 

I^enon,  Biark,  394. 

Leonard,  N.,  95. 

Leslie,  C.  R.,  301. 

Lewis,  Seth  W.,  196. 

Lenngton  academy,  4^^ 

Lexington  battle,  49* 

Liberia,  aettlement  of,  326. 

Lincoln,  Bradford,  Jr.,  100. 

Lincoln  ft  Kdmands,  415. 


Lincoln,  Hawkes,  33^  455. 
Undsejr,  Ichabod,  iii,  196^  266. 
Linwood  Flaoe,  117. 
Litchfield,  WQUam  E.,  387. 
Little,  Geoige  W.,  87, 412. 
Ureimore,  Isaac,  37a 
Locke,  Andrew  J.,  196. 
Locke,  Jonathan,  265. 
Locke,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  335. 
Lodnrood,  Rhodes,  19,  22. 
Lockwood,  Rhodea  G^  22,  418, 

479- 
Long,  Geoige  IL,  267. 

Long,  Wniiam  B.,  267. 

Loiing,  Geoige  H.,  3a 

Loiing,  Henrj  H.»  ^9-301 

LoiiQghome,  28. 

Loiing,  CoL  Joeeph,  28-31,  251. 

Loiing,  Mn.  Joeeph,  3a 

Loifaig,  Miss  Maiy  H.,  28. 

Loiing,  Nathanid  H.,  3a 

Loiing,  Sedi  L.,  2661. 

Louise  Home,  Waahington,  D.  C, 

106. 
Loreiin^  Prof.  Joseph,  113,  115, 

ii6k  150,  214. 
Loveiing^  Robert,  64,  1 15. 
Lovett,  Joseph,  266. 
Low,  Captain  David,  43, 76. 
Low,  Samuel,  43. 
Lynde,  Joeqih,  68. 
Lynde,  Nathan,  441. 
Lynde,  Sedi  S.,  54. 
Lynde'k  Point,  57, 68. 
Lyon,  EUabedi  B.,  436. 
Lyon,  Dr.  Heniy,  1591  S07»  ^68, 

«87.  3«Si  33«t  406*  4^  434-^361 

479- 
Lyon,  Captain  Heniy  W^  436. 

Lyon,  Margaret  T.,  436. 

Lyon,  Sallie  A.,  436. 
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MACKnmRX,  Eliab  P^  160,  i66b 

265.479- 
Mackintiie,  Lavie  ft  Co^  167. 

McDonmld,  JmmM  A^  a68. 

McKaan,  Dr.  JoMph  W.,  307. 

McKim  ft  Cntter.  499. 

McKim,  Johiit  U.  S.  N.,  429. 

McKim,  Jndge  John  W^  429. 

McKim,  William  W^  429. 

McLnan  Asjlvmt  58, 324, 426. 

McLean,  Dr.  Geoige,  467. 

McNamaia,  Mn.,  373. 

McNeil,  Captain  Archibald,  56-59, 
68,7a 

McNdl,  Daniel,  56. 

McNeil  estate,  56^  68. 

McNeil,  WQliam,  56. 

Madison  Ave.  Reformed  Chnrch, 
New  Yoik,  81. 

Maffit,  John  N.,  12a 

Magonn,  Israel  P^  268. 

Magoan,  Joshua,  399* 

Magoon'k  shipyard,  463. 

Maiden,  England,  161. 

Maiden,  Massachusetts,  161. 

Mann,  Moses,  105. 

Mansion  House,  120, 180, 274, 275. 

Marshall,  Gen.  James  F.  B.,  113. 

Marshall,  Thomas,  112. 

Martin,  Mike,  aiiai  Captain  Light- 
foot,  217. 

Mason,  Francis  M.,  266. 

Mason,  Dr.  WQliam,  159. 

Massachusetts  Bank,  334, 337. 

Massachusetts  Emigrant  Soc,300. 

Bfassachusetts  Hist  SoCi,  54, 190. 

Massachusetts  Hortic  Soc.,  125. 

Mass.  Institute  Technology,  208. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Soc,  324. 

Afatt,  Mimonary  Magattm^  298. 

Mass.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  86. 

Massachusetts  National  Bank,  189. 


Mastsis  ft  Simonds,  308. 
Mayo,  Rer.  A.  D.,  359. 
Mead,  Elijah,  263. 
Mead,  Isaac,  64,  iii,  124-126^  186. 
Mead,  Isaac  Heniy,  126^  127. 
Mechanics'  Apprentloe  Assoc,  93. 
Mechanics'  Charitable  Assoc,  21a 
Mechanics'  Inauiance  Co.,  462. 
Memorial  Hbtoiy  of  Boaton,  455. 
Mendelssohn  Qufaitette  Qub,  79. 
Merchants'  Bank,  Boaton,  374. 
Merriam,  Charies,9a 
Menul,  Alfipsd  K.,  267* 
Menill,  Enos,  497, 498. 
Merrill,  Nathan,  417. 
Messinger,  Darid  S^  78. 
Messinger,  BCm.  Darid  S.,  449. 
Methodkt  Sodety,  First,  119. 
Mediodkt  Society,  T^riidty,  119. 
Methodists'  dress,  119. 
Middlebury,  Vt,  College,  107. 
Middlesex  Canal,  463, 464. 
Middlesex  Raiboad  Co.,  464. 
Mexican  War  enlistment,  383,  384, 

399- 
Mfles,  Rev.  James  B.,  279,  424, 

480,488. 

MUes,  General  Nelson,  469. 

Miller,  Joseph,  263. 

Miller,  Thomas,  250^  293. 

Mishawum  literary  Assoc,  482. 

Mitchell,  Michael  J.,  269. 

Monroe,  Abljah,  69, 158,  265. 

Monroe,  Edwin,  265* 

Montague,  Rer.  WHliam,  254. 

Montgomery,  Captain  J.  B.,  84. 

Monument  NatL  Bank,  306, 414. 

Monument  Square,  412,  423,  428, 

434>454- 
Moore,  C.  W.,  108. 

Mon>cco4eariier  business,  in. 

Morrill,  J.,  7a 
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Morxii,  Commodore  Chariest  98^ 

105,  351, 469. 
Morxii,  Lientenaat  Chute  W^  98. 
Morxii,  Louise,  106. 
Morxii,  Dr.  WQliam  B.,  469. 
MoiM,  Geoige  H^  87. 
MoiM,  Rev.  Jedldiah,  255,   257, 


MoiM,  Richard  Careyi  297,  304. 
MoiM,  Samuel  Finlqr  Breese,  296^ 

297.  300-304, 
Moiae,  Sidney  Edwards,  297,  504. 
Moise,  William  B^  51. 
Morse's  Geography,  joa 
Moias,  Andiony  S.,  486^  489. 
Moalton,  Eliabeth,  438. 
Moalton,  die  Misses,  562,  438. 
Moalton,  Samuel  C,  362. 
Mount  Anbnm,  148. 
Mullett,  John,  375. 
MnlUken,  J.  W^  455. 
Mnnzoe,  Washington,  64. 
Mniphy,  Fnnds  J.,  269. 
Mniphy,  James  S^  447. 
Murphy,  John  R.,  268,  447. 
Murphy,  WDliam  H.,  269. 
Murray,  John,  335. 
Murray,  William,  417. 
Murray,  William  ft  Son,  132. 
Mutual  Protection  Ins.  Co.,  306. 
Mystic  Water  Board,  141,  271. 
Mystic  Water  Woifcs,  115,  122, 

421. 457. 

Nason,  Richau),  497. 

National  Academy  oi  Design,  301. 

Navy  Yard,  63, 107,  121,  140, 176^ 

180,  299, 376^  378, 441- 
Neal,  Caro,  468. 
Neal,  Geoige  B.,  468. 
Newell,  Joseph,  250,  44a 
Newell,  J.  G.,  406. 


Mm  y^rk  Ohiroer^  304. 
Nlchok,  Edward,  45a 
999th  Artilleiy,  75. 
NoUe,  James,  24. 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  121. 
Ncrik  American  J?mras  214. 
Northern  Railroad,  175. 
Norton,  Eugene  L.,  267,  458,  459. 

475*  480^  482,  486. 
Norton,  John  &,  268. 
Norton,  William  E.,  396^  397. 
Notable  dtisens,  391. 
Notable  visitor,  193. 
Nutting  Dummy,  estate^  273. 

O'BuxN,  jAMSt  W.,  498. 

Odd  Fellows,  35a. 

Odin,  John,  241. 

Odin  pasture^  45a 

Old  Colony  RaUroad,  11^  441. 

Old  familifs,  one  of  the^  315. 

Old  Ladies*  Home  (see  Wfaichester 

Home). 
Oliver,  William  B.,  25a 
O'Neil,  Admiral  Chailes,  467. 
O'Neil,  John  W.,  269. 
O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  182, 424, 445 

446. 
O'Rioiden,  Patrick,  380^  406, 41 1. 
Osgood,  Isaac,  479. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  15a 

Pains,  Riv.  Josbua,  Jk.,  293. 
Palfrey,  Dr.  John  G.,  214. 
Panoplitt^  209,  298. 
Parish  Land  Company,  289. 
Paiker,  Geoige  A.,  114. 
Parker,  Leonard  M.,  264. 
Parker,  Wihler  ft  Co.,  465. 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  298. 
Paiks,  Warliam,  291. 
Pains,  Alexander,  441. 
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Pftitons,  C6L  Solomoiit  39, 417. 
Pftjton,  Samuel,  334. 
Peabo<ty,  Augiistiit,  169. 
Peabody,  O.  W.  B.9 148. 
FWich,  "  JaqvM  AdrnkaUflb"  59. 
PeaiBon,  Francb  W^  451, 478. 
PeaiBoo,  liniii  E.»  466. 
PendeigMt,  Geoiga  S^  267. 
PeiUna»  ThomM  H^  61. 
Pfeiklns  Intt  for  Bliiid,  181. ' 
Pennsylvaiik  Stad  Co^  114. 
Penjt  Commodore  O.  H^  43a. 
Ph^pa»  EUsha  L^  375. 
Phelpe,  Olhrer,  291. 
Phelpe  ft  Thompeon,  53. 
PhlkL,  B.,  ft  Wilmington  ILR.,  114. 
PhiUipe  Exeter  Academy,  213. 
Phin^  John,  292. 
PhOlipe,  John,  Jr^  365. 
PhUlipe,  Jonathan,  Jr^  283. 
PhOli^  School,  462. 
Phlnnqr,  EUae,  463. 
Ph^n^  Benjamin,  465. 
Phii^w,  Benjamin,  Jr^  465. 
Ph^pe,  Joeeph,  463, 465. 
Pierce,  Calebs  140^  375. 
Pierce,  EUoabeth,  117. 
Pierce,  George,  469. 
Pierce,  Heniy  A^  289^  321. 
Pierce^  Martha,  117. 
Pierce^  Stephen,  117. 
Pierce^  William  W.,  196^  278,  479. 
Pieqpont,  John,  36a 
Piblmiy,  Edwhi  L^  268. 
PiUsbiuy,  Omer,  269. 
Pitts,  Lemuel,  470. 
Poland  Spxingi  House,  338. 
PoUard,  Captam,  76. 
Pool,  Lot,  264. 

Poole,  Geoige  S.,  481,  484-^487. 
Poole,  WilUam  F^  480^  481. 
Poole,  William  H^  486. 


P6or,  Samul,  265. 
P^ipe^  John  (artist),  497. 
POfweO,  William  J^  100. 
Power,  Thomsa,  252. 
Piatt,  Nathan,  2^  26. 
Pray,  Benjamin  S.,  26^ 
Play,  I^fman,  200. 
Prebk^  WHUam  IL,  269. 
Prentiss,  Rer.  Thomas,  202. 
Presoott,  Colond,  statneb  18, 19. 
Prssoott  Light  Gnaid  Aimoiy,  333. 
Piesho,  Edward  W^  269. 
Preston  ft  Menlll,  4'5" 
Preston,  W.  H.  ft  T.  B.,  27,  362. 
Price,  £11 K^  223. 
Prichard,  Capt  Abiaham  P^  iii, 

250. 
Prichard,  Mn.  Abiaham  P.,  449. 
Primes  OUrer,  269. 
Prime,  Wfaifidd  F^  269. 
Princeton  C<^ege^  212,  213. 
Prison  Point  Bridge,  7a 
PobUc  Libraiy,  34, 80,  loi,  1 10, 301, 

446^45^;  histoiy  0(473;  merged 

widi  Boston  Pnb.  JjL,  498, 499. 
Pabik-spirited  dtlsens,  378. 
Poritan  Church,  334. 
Putnam,  Dr.  Aaron,  10^  ic6,  168, 

263. 
Putnam  ft  Pkatt  distffleiy,  2^  36b 

380^381. 

QunrcT,  Josiab;  23^  252. 

Rand^  Abiaram,  322,  323. 
Rand,  Absalom,  266^  463. 
Rand,  Alonxo,  207. 

Rand,  Caleb,  84, 481, 485, 497>  49S- 
Rand,  David,  217. 

Rand,  Edward  T.,  498. 

Rand,  Dr.  Isaac,  217. 

Rand,  James  H.,  478. 
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Rand,  John  W.,  13s. 
Rand,  JoMph,  322. 
Rand,  Nathaniel,  343. 
Rand,  Robert,  322. 
Rand,  Warren,  176^  475. 
Rand,  Wfllkm,  217. 
Rankin,  Rev.  J.  &,  488. 
Ranlett,  Captain  Charles  A^  387. 
Ranlett^  Bin.  EUen  Augusta,  387, 

388. 
Raymond,  Frands,  156. 
Raymond,  George,  108. 
Raymond,  Samnel,  i6a 
Raymond,  William,  45a 
Rea,  Joshua,  207. 
Read  ft  Stedman,  286. 
Reade,  John,  268. 
Reed,  Fred  M.,  429. 
Reed,  Joslah,  289. 
Reed,  Josiah  T.,  39. 
Remick,  Jeremiah  S.,  266. 
Revere,  Paul,  99. 
Reynand,  Daniel,  261. 
Reynolds,  John  P.,  269. 
Reynolds  ft  Waitt,  in. 
Rice,  Mr.,  g^ne-mannlactnrer,  228. 
Rice,  Alexander  H.,  429. 
Rice,  Henry,  379. 
Rice,  Biatthew,  69,  139,  379. 
Rice^  Phinehas,  265. 
Richardson,  J.  Howard,  339. 
Richardson,  Jeffrey,  181. 
Richardson,  Ralph,  181. 
Richardson,  Thaddens,  393,  450. 
Richardson,  Mre.  Thomas  O.,  422. 
Riddle,  Edward,  159. 
Rbbbins,  Rev.  Chandler,  D.D.,  53. 
Robbins,  Nathan,  26. 
Robbins,  Rev.  Samuel,  53. 
Robbins'  Tavern,  290. 
Roberts,  J.  W.,  489,  494- 


Robinson,  Charles,  Jr^  458,  459^ 

475^77.  480^  486. 
Robinson  Cmsoe  House,  Chelsea 

Beach,  38a 
Robinson,  Edward  R^  266^  277, 

278. 
Robinsoii,  Fredenc,  266^  35^ 
Robertson,  Alice  L,  314. 
Robertson,  John  C,  31O1  313. 
Robertson,  Captain  John  M.,  70^ 

71,  79b  98.  «50- 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.,  313. 
Rochelle  salts,  37. 
Rockwell,  Jnttos,  148. 
Rogers,  Chades  E.,  267. 
Rogers,  Robert  B.,  267. 
Rope-walk,  57,  58, 181-183. 
Roolstone,  Andrew,  251. 
RuiqTf  James,  376. 
Rnnqr*  John,  265. 
Russell  Academy,  174. 
Russell,  Harrington  ft  Co.,  286. 
RnsseQ,  Philemon  R.,  264. 
RnsseQ,  Thomas,  174,  300^  343- 
RnsseD,  William,  204. 
Rnthven  funily,  469. 

Satfokd^  Rxy.  O.  F.,  488. 
Saint  Andrew^  Lodge,  186. 
Saint  John'k   Episcopal  Church, 

4i4f  4261  468. 
Saint  Mary's  Church,  57,  72. 
*<  Salem,  The,"  332. 
Salem  TnmiAe,  175. 
Salhn  HSl  Church,  119,  371. 
Saleratns,  36,  381. 
Sampson,  Calvin  C,  182, 445,  476^ 

478. 
Sampson,  Mis.  Calvin  P.,  422. 

Sampson,  John,  268. 

Sampson  famiHes,  451. 
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S«iboni»  D.  A^  114. 
Scnbofn*  Johiit  170, 196^  a66. 
Saabom,  P«tM»  i68-i7a 
Sanbonit  RmwH,  i8i. 
SandttmoBt  Geoife  A^  169. 
Sandwich  Islanda,  431. 
Stt^BTt  Geoife  P^  196^  198b 
Saigent,  Saaiaal  Gn  33S  443* 
Savage^  Mr^  254. 
Savffla,  Ridiaid,  461. 
SawlDt  Samiiil  D^  167. 
Sawjar  ft  Blidy  aow 
Sawjar,  Chailaa  W^  75t  183. 
Safvjai'i  MMJj  Cwf  4^* 
Sawjar.  Snaannah,  448b 
Sawjar,  TfaBOChj  T^  aa«  196^  S44, 

277,  S87, 4I9»  i^  4SSt  435t438, 

458.  459»  473.  475-47*  48o»  4l^ 

493t  494*  49B.  . 
Sawjar,  Tfanodij  T.,  Jr^  4aa. 
Sawjar,  WDliam  (aanior),  43,  54, 

448. 
Sawjar,  WflUam,   45,   123,   266^ 

3S«.  3»-404. 
Sawjar,  Mn.  WflUam,  402. 

Scott,  Danial,  24. 

Sackel  paar,  aa 

Second  Congfl  Chaidi  (aea  Hai^ 

vaid  Chaich). 

17th  of  Jana  Calabiation,  3a 

Sewall,  Freeman  S^  iii. 

SewaH,  Moaea  B^  iii,  195,  196^ 

267,  478. 486^  489* 
Shapleigh,  Jamea  H^  81. 
Shaw,  Com.  John,  176^  180,  274. 
Sherborne,  lieat  John  IL,  98, 268. 
Sherburne,  WflUam,  267. 
Sherman,  Gen.  Wflflam  T.,  436. 
Sh^ej,  Simon  G.,  25. 
Sfl>lej,  Edwin  R.,  497. 
Simonda,  Joaeph,  182. 
Simonds,  Sanmd  C,  265. 


SkfltoB,  Alfred*  455. 
SkfltoB,  Matthew,  59, 7a 
SkfltoB,  Pntaam,  461. 
Skhmer,  Benjaaafai  Hud,  144. 
Skhmer,  Geoige  A^  1381 144. 
Sfcfamer  ft  Hnid,  1291 130^  133, 136^ 

>38|i43- 
Skinner,  Hvid  ft  Co.,  129, 374. 

Skhmer,  John,  129-131, 143, 145. 

Skinner,  John  F.,  129, 143-145. 

Skhmer,  WflUam  H.,  143. 

Sleeper,  John  S.,  226^ 

Smith,  Chailea  F.,  171,  486^  489. 

49* 
Snddi,  Colonel  laaac,  64, 316. 

Smith,  laaac  W.,  178. 

Smith,  Jehid,  335, 448. 

Smith,  Ottrer,  196, 399. 

Snddi,  Ottrer  H.  P.,  267. 

Snow,  Dayid,  25. 

Snow,  Ephmim,  12* 

Solej,  John,  263,  274. 

SoUa,  ChxlBtopher,  iii. 

Souther,  Joaeph,  76^  iii,  49B. 

Souther,  Joaeph,  Jr.,  77. 

Southworth,  Jamea  F.,  489, 497. 

Soudiworth,  Robert  A.,  269. 

Stacej,  Benjaaaln  F.,  268, 306. 

Standaid  Sugar  Refineij,  41a 

Slanlej,  Gfiman,  60^  289. 

Stanlqr*  Reed  ft  Co.,  60^  143. 

Staxbod,  Geoige  M.,  262* 

Stark,  M.  &,  322. 

State  Board  ol  Education,  352. 

State  Lnnatk  Hoapital,  324. 

State  Prison,  57,  70, 85*  183, 189^ 

Steama,  Aaahel,  264. 

Steama,  Dr.  Chailea,  207. 

Steama,  Darid  S.,  24. 

Steama,  Dr.  Joaiah,  133. 

Steama,  Mr.  (builder),  441. 

Steama,  WflUam  R,  114, 468. 
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Steams,  WflUftm  S^  499. 

StephextB,  Elizabeth,  312. 

Stephena,  Captain  WflHanv  313. 

Stetson,  Rev.  Calebs  40a 

Stetson,  Catherine,  379. 

Stetson,  Chailes,  371. 

Stetson,  David,  2^  370, 371, 373. 

Stetson,  Jonah,  373. 

Stetson,  C^>tain  Lemnd,  289, 373. 

Stetson,  Maiy,  372. 

Stetson's  Wharf,  371. 

Stevens,  Mis.  Horace  H.,  ad,  422, 

Stevens,  Jesse,  196. 

Stevens,  John,  265. 

Stevenson,  Charles  L,  1 14. 

Stimpson,  George,  Jr.,  475. 

Stinson,  Charles,  181,  274. 

Stoddard,  Captafai  Samnel,  96. 

Stone,  F.  M.,  401. 

Stone,  James  M.,  266. 

Stone,  Jasper,  83. 

Stone,  Dr.  John  O.,  207. 

Stone,  Jonathan,  458,  459,  479. 

Stone,  Leonard,  286. 

Stone,  Phineas  J.,  196,  265,  277, 

458.  459.  479- 
Story,  Joseph,  22a 

Stowell,  Frauds,  96. 

Stowell,  John,  36,  96,  437. 

Stowell,  John  J.,  95, 96. 

Stover,  Augustus  W.,  268. 

Stover  ft  Hovey,  461,  463. 

Streeter,  Sebastian,  21a 

Stadley,  John  H.,  268. 

Studies  coaches,  463. 

Stnigis,  Russell,  282. 

Svocessfol  men,  405. 

Suffolk  Bank,  89. 

Sullivan,  John  L.,  174. 

Swallow,  A.  N.,  ft  Com  53, 85, 289. 

Swallow,  George  N.,  75,  269,  468. 

Swan,  Frank  H.,  U.  S.  N.,  436. 


Swan,  Captafai  Thomas  L,  436. 
Sweetser,  Henry  PhiDipe,  369. 
Sweelser,  Isaac,  87, 369,  370. 
Sweetser,  Colonel  John,  264,  369. 
Sweetser,  Seth,  49, 368. 
Sweetser,  Rev.  Dr.  Seth^  369. 
Swift,  Benjamin,  24,  25,  368. 
Swift  estate,  24. 

Tagoa&d,  Johk  L^  266. 
Tamplin,  James  B.,  449-n45a 
Taplqr.  George  A.,  6a,  64,  379. 
Tapley,  John,  64,  €6, 377-379- 
Tapley^  Whai^  377, 378. 
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